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INTRODUCTION 

This  Five  Year  Open  Space  Plan  contains  information  about  open  space 
resources  in  the  city,  both  natural  and  developed,  analyzes  their  ade- 
quacy, and  defines  priorities  for  addressing  the  most  serious  short- 
comings.    It  was  prepjired  both  to  satisfy  the  State's  statutory  require- 
ments, and  to  improve  the  City's  and  the  public's  understanding  of 
open  space  issues  in  various  neighborhoods  and  enable  them  to  plan 
open  space  improvements  more  wisely  and  effectively.     Because  Boston's 
neighborhoods  are  distinct  in  many  respects,  this  material  is  assembled 
largely  on  a  neighborhood  basis.     Other  parts  of  the  report  deal  with 
open  space  issues  that  are  pertinent  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Following  the  basic  format  established  by  the  State  Division  of  Conser- 
vation Services,  the  plan  is  basically  organized  into  5  separate  sections: 

I.  OVERVIEW  -  THE  NATURE  OF  BOSTON 

A  discussion  of  factors  related  to  open  space  including  popu- 
lation, land  use,  water  resources. 

II.  GENERAL  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION  GOALS 

A  policy  statement  of  goals  and  standards  of  open  space 
development  throughout  the  city. 

III.  NEIGHBORHOOD  OPEN  SPACE  PROFILES 

A  description  of  Boston's  19  neighborhoods,  a  statement  of 
goals  and  objectives,  and  inventory  of  their  open  space 
resources,  an  analysis  of  their  open  space/recreation  needs 
and  recommendations  for  action  over  the  next  5  years. 

IV.  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PLANS  FOR  MAJOR  OPEN  SPACES 

A  discussion  of  city-wide  open  space  systems,  whose  signi- 
ficance extends  beyond  any  single  neighborhood.     A  des- 
cription of  past  investments  and  future  plans. 

V.  5  YEAR  ACTION  PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

A  summary  of  anticipated  actions  and  investments  over  the 
next  5  years  to  improve  open  space  opportunities,  based  on 
the  preceding  discussions. 

This  plan  is  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  an  ongoing  process  rather  than 
as  a  final  product.     The  City  expects  to  refine  its  analysis  and  proposals 
based  on  continuing  discussion  with  the  individuals  and  organizations 
concerned  with  open  space  issues  in  the  City.     So  far,  public  comment 
has  been  sought  and  is  reflected  in  this  report  in  2  basic  ways: 


— planners  who  prepared  the  neighborhood  profiles  have  had  ongoing 
discussions  with  groups  and  individuals  in  their  respective  "planning 
districts"  about  local  needs  and  problems. 

—the  City  has  presented  its  draft  "Goals  and  Policy"  statement  to  a 
public  forum  on  open  space  sponsored  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners, 
Inc.   (a  local  non-profit  organization  offering  technical  assistance 
on  a  wide  range  of  open  space  issues,  particxilarly  the  development 
of  vacant  land  for  urban  gardening).     B.U.G.  has  organized  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  make  further  recommendations  to  the 
City. 

Over  the  next  several  months  the  city  will  broaden  the  base  of  citizen 
participation  by  distributing  copies  of  the  neighborhood  profiles  at 
public  meetings  on  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981.     Comments  and  suggestions  wiU  be  sought  and  further 
meetings  will  be  held  with  interested  groups. 

Several  city  agencies  have  had  a  role  in  the  preparation  of  this  plan 
and  will  continue  to  participate  in  discussions  and  decisions  related  to 
open  space  issues: 

—The  Mayor's  Office  of  Program  Development 

Administers  the  CDBG  program  and  develops  a  capital  improvement 
program  in  cooperation  with  other  city  agencies  including  the 
Parks  Department,  the  BRA  and  the  Office  of  Public  Service. 

— The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (District  Planning) 

As  the  City's  chief  planning  agency,  responsible  for  analysis  of 
open  space  needs  and  development  of  appropriate  strategies  and 
proposals . 

"The  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Directly  responsible  for  development  and  maintenance  of  city  park 
facilities . 

"The  Boston  Conservation  Commission  and  Natural  Areas  Fund 

Responsible  for  the  protection  and  acquisition  of  conservation 
areas,  wetlands  and  "Urban  Wilds"  within  the  framework  of  over-all 
open  space  planning. 

— The  Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund 


A  private,  non-profit  organization  operating  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
It  unites  private  gift  dollars  with  city,  state  and  federal  dollars  to 
bring  into  permanent  public  ownership  unbuilt  areas  in  Boston 
Neighborhoods.     The  Fund  was  established  July  1,   1977,   as  an 
account  within  the  Fund  for  Preservation  of  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Areas  which  began  in  1962. 


INTRODUCTION 


So  far,  the  Fund  has  assisted  the  City  in  acquiring  six  natural 
area  parcels;  two  fronting  Mother  Brook  in  Hyde  Park;  two  along 
the  historic  Boston  &  Provident  Railroad  in  Roslindale;  one  in 
Jamaica  Plain;  and  one  fronting  Chelsea  Creek  in  East  Boston. 

In  preparing  this  5  Year  Plan,  all  the  above  agencies  have  worked 
closely  together  and,  while  they  obviously  have  different  viewpoints  and 
sometimes  face  different  pressures,  this  plan  represents  their  general 
consensus  on  open  space  issues.     Once  further  citizen  comment  is 
included,  the  plan  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  each  of  these  agencies 
can  use  in  mzQdng  open  space  decisions. 

This  report  will  serve  another  important  purpose  if  it  sharpens  the 
general  awareness  of  open  space  resources  in  the  city,  for  history  and 
geography  have  given  Boston  unique  resources  for  the  provision  and 
enjoyment  of  open  space: 

—a  number  of  natural  areas — "Urban  Wilds  "--offering  natural  beauty, 
sometimes  scenic  vistas  and  general  respite  from  the  "noise  and 
haste"  of  urban  life 

— a  natural  harbor,  which,  though  neglected  in  the  past,  is  being 
rediscovered  and  replanned  with  open  space  opportunities  in  mind 

~a  historic  city- wide  park  system,  the  Emerald  Necklace,  which  is 
important  to  the  entire  city,  the  region  and  the  nation. 

— large  tracts  of  reservation  land  in  the  southern  areas  of  the  city 
(Stony  Brook  and  the  Neponset  River  areas,  for  example) 

— a  system  of  public  transportation  that  can  provide  inexpensive 
access  to  most  recreation  facilities 

— a  tradition  of  local  participation  in  planning  public  improvements, 
including  open  space  development 

— a  variety  of  non-profit  agencies  capable  and  interested  in  sharing 
the  responsibility  for  recreational  services  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods . 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  Boston's  open  space  and  recreation  facilities 
thus  offer  a  great  niunber  of  opportunities  to  a  diverse  and  growing 
population.     This  report  is  largely  aimed  at  creating  greater  public 
awareness  of  those  resources  and  stimulating  efforts,  both  individual 
and  collective,  to  protect  and  enhance  them. 


OVERVIEW  -  THE  NATURE  OF  BOSTON 


Study  for  the  South  End,  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan,  will 
examine  transit  alternatives  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  existing  Orange 
Line  El'  and  give  extended  service  to  a  larger  area. 

Other  major  projects  which  will  give  better  access  to  suburban  recre- 
ational facilities  are  the  extension  of  the  Red  Line  to  Alewife  and  the 
Blue  Line  to  Lynn  on  the  North  Shore. 

According  to  a  1978  B.R.A.  Survey,  some  85%  of  the  City's  established 
open  spaces  are  served  by  the  MBTA.     Most  have  transit  service  available 
within  1/4  mile. 

Boston's  primary  need  is  for  improved  public  transit  access  to  outlying 
open  space  areas  of  regional  significance:     Castle  Island,  the  Stony 
Brook  Reservation  and  the  Harbor  Islands. 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

After  experiencing  serious  losses  between  1950  and  1970  (some  160,000) 
Boston's  poulation  today  is  on  a  gradual  upswing  and  is  expected  to 
reach  a  fairly  stable  640,000  or  so  by  1985.     The  greatest  gains  are 
forseen  for  the  central  sections  of  the  City:     Back  Bay,  Charlestown, 
the  Waterfront,  Mission  Hill  and  Roxbury  (see  following  charts). 

On  a  City-wide  basis,  a  breakdown  of  projections  by  age  groups  show 
several  interesting  trends.     Consistent  with  the  weU-publicized  decline 
in  school- age  populations,  a  smaller  adolescent  population  is  expected  in 
1985.     An  even  larger  increase ,  however,  is  forseen  for  the  young  and 
middle-aged  adult  (25-44)  population. 

A  slight  increase  is  anticipated  in  the  elderly  population.     Of  all  age 
groups,  the  infant/toddler  (0-4)  population  is  expected  to  show  the 
greatest  single  increase. 

Areas  of  greatest  population  density,  generally  associated  with  the  most 
acute  needs  for  open  space,  are  indicated  on  the  following  map.     They 
involve  parts  of  several  different  communities. 

The  City's  minority  groups  population — some  27%  of  the  total  by  1975 
B.R.A.  estimates— is  concentrated  primarily  in  the  South  End,  Roxbury, 
Franklin  Field,  Mattapan  and  parts  of  Dorchester,  Mission  HiU  and 
Jamaica  Plain.     Since  1970  the  greatest  percentage  gains  in  minority 
population  have  appeared  in  AUston-Brighton,  Fenway-Kenmore,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mattapan  and  North  Dorchester. 

One  important  demographic  fact,  as  it  pertains  to  open  space  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  needs,  is  that  approximately  8%  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion, lives  in  housing  projects  controlled  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 
Approximately  half  of  them  are  minority  group  members.     An  estimated 
10,000  are  elderly,  15,000  are  adults  (over  21)  and  25,000  are  teenagers 
and  young  children.     While  the  quality  of  recreational  facilities  and 
open  space  available  to  housing  projects  is  only  one  facet  of  over-aU 
environmental  concerns,  the  City  must  look  closely  at  facilities  and 
resources  under  its  own  jurisdiction  that,  if  improved,  could  create 
better  opportunities  for  housing  project  residents. 
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INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  median  1977  family  income  in  Boston  was  an  est±nateci  $15,377— 
compared  to  an  average  $19,000  for  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area 
(S.M.S.A.)-     By  income  level,  the  breakdown  approximates  the  follow- 
ing: 

Amount  Number                               Percentage 

Under  $3,000  6,000  6 

3,000-6,999  18,000  18     . 

7,000-9,999  9,000  9 

10,000-19,000  16,000  16 

15,000-19,999  14,000 

20,000-24,999  19,000  19 

25,000  and  over  19,000  19 

Worth  noting,  too,  is  that  some  90,000  individuals  in  the  City— almost 
15%  of  the  city's  population-are  currently  receiving  some  form  of  welfare 
assistance,  either  AFDC  or  General  Relief.     (Figures  as  of  June,   1979, 
Department  of  Welfare  Records) 

Estimates  of  average  family  income  levels,  in  various  neighborhoods  are 
shown  on  the  folloMong  chart: 


1969 

1979 

Actual 

Projected 

Allston/Brighton 

$  9,626 

$18,462 

East  Boston 

8,620 

16,532 

Charlestown 

8,827 

16,929 

South  Boston 

8,704 

16,693 

Central  Boston 

9,781 

18,759 

South  Dorchester 

9,739 

18,678 

North  Dorchester 

8,513 

16,327 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

14,534 

27,875 

Fenway /Kenmo  re 

7,232 

13,870 

South  End 

6,122 

11,741 

Washington  Park 

6,582 

12,624 

Jamaica  Plain 

8,907 

17,083 

Hattapan 

8,573 

16,442 

Roslindale 

10,539 

20,213 

West  Roxbury 

12,285 

23,561 

Hyde  Park 

10,693 

20,508 

Citywide 

9,133 

17,516 

Source:   1969  Statistics: 

U.S.  Denartmen 

t  of  Commerce 

the  Census,   1970  U.S.   Census  of  Population. 

1979  Estimates:     Based  on  trends  in  Boston  median  family 
income  reported  in  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popu- 
lation Report.  Series  P-60,  No.   118,  issured  March,   1979.     It 
was  assumed  that  family  incomes  in  all  neighborhoods  grew  at 
the  same  rate  as  did  Cityivide  median  family  income  between 


1969-1977,  as  reported  in  above  study,  and  that  the  annual 
rate  of  growth  between  1969  and  1977  continued  through  1979. 
The  projected  increase  in  Citywide  median  family  income  was 
91.79  percent. 


LAND  USE/PATTERNS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Unlike  some  older  eastern  cities  (notably  Washington,  D.C.),  Boston  in 
its  first  two  centuries  generally  developed  without  any  vision  or  plan. 
Originally  pjirt  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  called  "The  Neck,"  much  of  the 
downtown  area  (Back  Bay,  West  End,  South  End)  exists  today  on  land 
that  was  artificaUy  created  over  the  past  150  years. 

Industrial  land  use  in  the  City  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  its  northern 
sections:     Allston  Brighton,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  North  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury.     The  ReadviUe  section  of  Hyde  Park  contains  the  greatest 
concentration  of  industrial  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  City.     In 
general,  industrial  development  followed  the  pattern  of  rail  lines  that 
are  still  largely  in  existence. 

Outside  of  the  downtown  area  most  commercial  land  use  characteristically 
follows  a  "strip  development"  pattern  along  major  arterials ,  feeding  into 
more  concentrated  business  districts  or     "nodes"  at  major  intersections. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was 
invited  to  design  the  City's  first  major  park  system  (see  section  on  the 
"Emerald  Necklace"),  open  space  for  recreational  purposes  was  almost 
non-existent.     Boston  Common,  though  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
was  the  outstanding  exception.     A  movement  to  provide  neighborhood 
athletic  facilities,  originally  under  private  sponsorship,  began  around 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Defined  in  the  broadest  sense,  open  space  in  the  City  represents  an 
estimated  6500  acres,  most  of  it  located  in  the  southern  sections  of  the 
City  (which  includes  the  Stony  Brook  and  Neponset  River  reservation 
and  other  natural  areas).     Of  the  estimated  6500  acres  some  2000  is 
actual  park  and  playground  land.     The  rest  is  a  combination  of  attractive 
natural  areas,  and  vacant,  abandoned  plots  of  land  scattered  throughout 
certain  neighborhoods— particularly,  the  South  End,  Roxbury  and  parts 
of  Dorchester. 

Land  use  patterns,  as  they  affect  open  space  and  recreation  concerns, 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  individual  neighborhood  profiles. 


GENERAL  RECREATION 
AND  CONSERVATION  GOALS 


GENERAL  RECREATION  AND  CONSERVATION  GOALS 

Because  parks  and  other  "open  space"  most  directly  affect  the  commun- 
ities where  they  are  located,  the  City  believes  that  open  space  planning 
must  be  approached  as  one  important  dimension  of  over-aU  neighborhood 
planning-     It  cannot  be  separated  —  economically,  socially  or  politically  — 
from  community  concerns  for  better  housing,  transportation,  hviman 
services,  new  employment  opportunities  and  the  like. 

In  principle,  the  city's  investment  in  these  areas  should  be  mutually 
reinforcing,  but  at  times  it  implies  conflict  and  difficvilt  choices  that  no 
single  policy  statement  can  resolve:     the  same  vacant  lot  may  be  suitable 
for  development  as  a  park,  a  new  business  or  an  apartment  complex. 
Where  several  legitimate  needs  compete  for  scarce  resources  (land  or 
dollars),  only  a  planning  process  that  examines  various  costs  and 
benefits  and  reveals  the  inevitable  "trade-offs"  can  lead  to  an  accept- 
able, if  not  universally  popular,  decision. 

In  the  City's  traditional  neighborhoods  the  City  is  trsring  to  foster  this 
comprehensive  approach  to  open  space  and  recreation  planning.     "Open 
Space  Profiles"  prepared  for  the  traditional  neighborhoods  (see  Section 
III)  attempt  to  analyze  community  recreation  needs  as  part  of  a  whole 
"socio-economic- geographic"  picture  of  neighborhood  needs.     In  the 
development  of  "new  communities"  —  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  Columbia 
Point,  —  where  the  City  has  had  an  opportunity  to  "master  plan,"  it 
has  striven  to  recognize  open  space  needs  and  opportunities  from  the 
start,  linking  these  concerns  to  other  development  goals. 

Futhermore,  just  as  open  space  planning  in  general  has  too  often  taken 
place  in  relative  isolation,  "natural"  open  space  areas  have  often  been 
treated  separately  from  "developed"  recreation  areas  —  parks,  play- 
grounds, indoor  recreation  centers,  etc.     In  1976,  the  well-known 
"Urban  Wilds"  report  was  published  by  the  BRA.     It  provided  the  first 
detailed  catalog  of  the  city's  most  outstanding  natural  areas  and  outlined 
a  program  for  preserving  them.     In  1977  the  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Fund  —  a  private,  non-profit  corporation  —  was  established  as  the 
working  arm  of  the  City's  Conservation  Commission.     (Once  property  is 
transferred  to  the  "care  and  control"  of  the  Commission  its  "Natural 
Area"  status  can  be  changed  only  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature.) 

On  the  neighborhood  level  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  open  space  — 
"natural"  or  "developed"  —  is  generally  felt  as  one  condition,  and  it 
should  be  treated  accordingly.     With  greater  public  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  these  open  space  resources,  and  the  mechanisms  available 
to  protect  them,  the  City  can  now  bring  planning  for  both  "natural" 
and  "developed"  open  space  into  closer  harmony. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  noted  that  Boston's  neighborhoods  vary 
considerably  in  their  open  space/recreation  resources  and,  likewise,  in 
the  needs  and  opportunities  residents  perceive  for  increasing  or  improving 
them.     Consequently,  while  setting  general  goals  for  open  space,  the 
City  is  aware  of  those  differences  and  must  try  to  tailor  its  actions  and 
investment  strategies  accordingly.     The  following  general  goals  and 
strategies  express  a  level  of  service  the  City  feels  is  reasonable  for  aR 
neighborhoods  whatever  their  individual  planning  requirements  may  be. 


Goals 


1)  IMPROVE  THE  OVER-ALL  MAINTENANCE  OF  PARK  AND  OPEN 
SPACE  FACILITIES 

—  through  more  detailed  review  of  Parks  Department  maintenance 
budget  and  its  priorities 

—  thrtjugh  pilot  programs  to  encourage  community-based  re- 
sponsibility for  local  park  operation 

~  through  continued  support  of  centrally  administered  main- 
tenance programs  for  vacant,  city  owned  land  (e.g.,  BRA's 
Open  Space  Management  Program) 

~  through  use  of  CETA  work  crews  on  high  impact  projects  of 
limited  duration  (e.g.,  clearing  of  weed  growth  along  Riverway) 

2)  PROVIDE  AN  ADEQUATE  NUMBER  OF  PLAY  FACILITIES  FOR 
SMALL  CHILDREN  INDOOR/OUTDOOR  (AGES  5-12)  WITHIN  A 
SAFE  15  MINUTES  WALKING  DISTANCE 

~  by  developing  these  facilities,  where  they  do  not  exist,  at 
existing  parks  and  playgrounds 

—  by  encouraging  private  non-profit  organizations  to  develop 
and  maintain  such  facilities  on  land  they  may  own  or  might 
acquire  with  city  assistance 

3)  PROVIDE  AN  ADEQUATE  NUMBER  OF  MAJOR  ATHLETIC 
FACILITIES  (TENNIS  COURTS,  ETC.)  FOR  OLDER  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS  (ACCESSIBLE  BY  FOOT,  BICYCLE  OR  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION) 

—  through  expansion  of  existing  parks  and  playgrounds 

—  through  the  use  of  game  court  lighting  to  make  greater  use  of 
these  facilities  possible 

—  by  providing  such  facilities  at  Community  Schools 

—  by  encouraging  or  requiring  private  developers  to  provide 
such  facilities  for  private  tenants  (particularly  if  seeking  a 
special  tax  agreement  with  the  city) 

4)  PROVIDE  OPEN  SPACE/PARK  AMENITIES  IN  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS 

~  through  design  of  other  municipal  facilities  in  commercial  area 
(e.g.,  parking  lots,  municipal  buildings,  police  and  fire 
stations) 


—  by  encouraging  private  corporations  and  businesses  to  provide 
landscaping  and  open  space  amenities  as  part  of  their  development 
plans 

—  by  incorporating  open  space  amenities  into  large-scale  traffic 
operation  projects  (such  as  those  funded  by  the  Urban  Systems 
program) 

5)  PROVIDE  FOR  ELDERLY  AND  HAITOICAPPED  NEEDS 

—  by  modification  of  existing  park  facilities  where  appropriate 

—  by  including  special  recreational  amenities  in  all  new  elderly 
housing  projects 

—  by  considering  recreation  program  needs  in  the  redesign  and 
renovation  of  municipal  buildings  and  other  facilities  that 
might  accommodate  elderly  activities 

6)  PRESERVE  NATURAL  AREAS~"URBAN  WILDS"~IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS WHERE  THEY  REPRESENT  NEEDED  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES FOR  PASSIVE  RECREATION  AND  RESIDENTIAL  OPEN 
SPACE 

—  through  acquisition  by  Conservation  Commission/Natural  Areas 
Fxond 

—  through  easement 

—  through  acquisition,  where  appropriate,  by  locally-based  land 
trusts 

7)  EVALUATE  THE  POTENTIAL  RE-USE  OF  VACANT,   CITY- 
OWNED  LAND  FOR  COMMUNITY  GARDENING  AND  OTHER 
OPEN  SPACE  USES  AND,  WHERE  APPROPRIATE,  TO  EN- 
COURAGE THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  BY  COM- 
MUNITY GROUPS 

8)  DEVELOP  A  MORE  COGENT,  RECOGNIZED  PROCESS  FOR 
OPEN  SPACE  DECISION-MAKING 

—  through  more  explicit  analysis  of  open  space  issues  in  BRA 
neighborhood  profiles 

—  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  open  space  in 
the  control  of  climate  and  pollution 

—  through  careful  design  review  of  any  construction  project 
performed  with  public  assistance  or  cooperation 

—  through  continued  collaboration  with  neighborhood  groups  on 
specific  plans  and  designs  for  facilities  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods 


—  through  comprehensive  "master  planning"  of  any  large-scale 
development  project,  to  accomodate  open  space  needs 

—  through  more  frequent,  publicized  discussions  of  open  space 
concerns  —  such  as  the  B.U.G.   seminars,  CDBG  hearings 
and  other  neighborhood  meetings 

—  through  the  use  of  neighborhood  surveys  to  help  illuminate 
open  space  needs  and  preferences  in  specific  area. 

While  physical  ("capital")  improvements  at  established  recreation  facilities 
are  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  straightforward,  annual  basis,  the 
pursuit  of  open  space  goals  generally  must  depend  on  and  respond  to 
new  and  sometimes  unforseen  opportvmities .     A  new  federal  program  for 
waterway  improvements,  a  mass  transit  project  that  permits  mini-park 
development  along  a  busy  commercial  corridor,  private  donation  of 
wooded  land,  expansion  of  recreational  facilities  by  private,  non-profit 
organizations,  new  elderly  housing  that  includes  recreational  amenities 
are  all  typical  examples  of  such  opportunities. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  OPEN  SPACE  PROFILES 


NEIGHBORHOOD  OPEN  SPACE  PROFILES 

Boston  has  appropriately  been  characterized  as  a  City  of  neighbor- 
hoods.    Ask  a  Boston  resident  where  he  or  she  lives,  and  you  will 
probably  hear  a  response  of  "Dorchester"  or  "Southie"  or  "JP"  rather 
than  "Boston".     Boston's  neighborhoods  are  diverse;  each  has  its  own 
characteristics,  assets  and  needs.     Whether  in  the  realm  of  housing, 
transportation  or  open  space,  the  City,  in  turn,  has  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  tailor  its  activities  to  this  diversity.     Therefore,  the  major 
part  of  this  plan  provides  required  information  (community  character- 
istics, inventory  data,  needs  analysis,  goals  and  objectives  and  five 
year  action  plan)  on  a  neighborhood  by  neighborhood  basis. 

The  following  profiles  identify  the  significant  open  space/recreation 
issues  in  the  19  districts  established  by  the  BRA's  Neighborhood 
Planning  Department  and  suggest  the  most  likely  strategies  and  oppor- 
tunities for  addressing  them. 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 
FIVE  YEAR  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  PLAN 


I.     NEIGHBORHOOD  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  History 

Originally  inhabited  by  the  Nonantum  Indians,  Brighton  became  the 
site  of  cattle  stockyards.     The  Brighton  stockyards  provided  meat 
for  the  colonial  army  during  the  American  Revolution,  spreading 
its  reputation  well  beyond  the  immediate  area.     The  stockyards 
grew  in  size  and  importance  until  the  late  1800's,  when  much  of 
the  meat  packing  industry  moved  to  Chicago.     The  presence  of  the 
stockyards  gave  Brighton  a  wild,  open  atmosphere,  especially  on 
market  day,  when  buyers  and  sellers  came  from  miles  around. 
Much  of  this  land,  which  remained  imdeveloped,  has  in  the  twentieth 
century  been  converted  to  industrial  use. 

At  the  same  time,  Brighton  was  known  for  its  beautiful  gardens, 
orchards  and  nurseries.     Until  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  much  of  Allston-Brighton  was  rural,  with  springs  and 
ponds  where  none  now  exist. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  AUston-Brighton's 
population  grew  as  it  became  more  accessible  to  the  City  of  Boston. 
After  Back  Bay  was  filled  in  street  car  lines  were  built  between 
Allston-Brighton  and  the  rest  of  the  City.     Allston-Brighton  became 
one  of  Boston's  largest,  most  populous  neighborhoods. 

After  World  War  II,  two  developments  occurred  whose  impact  on 
the  community  wiU  for  a  long  time  be  factors  in  open  space  planning. 
First,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  divided  Allston-Brighton,  cutting 
through  neighborhoods  and  shopping  centers.     Second,  the  growth 
of  local  universities  brought  more  and  more  students  into  the 
housing,  streets,  and  shops  of  the  community.     AUston-Brighton's 
high  concentrations  of  elderly,  college  students  and  working  class 
families  combine  to  present  a  wide  range  of  lifestyles . 

The  predominant  housing  type  is  wood  frame,  one  to  six  family 
stmictures,  but  rowhouses,  garden  apartments  and  medium- rise 
apartments  aU  exist  in  substantial  numbers.     Allston-Brighton  has 
two  pubUc  housing  projects,  FideHs  Way  (census  tract  6),  and 
Faneuil  (census  tract  2) . 

B .  Population  and  Income  Characteristics  and  Trends 

AUston-Brighton's  estimated  1975  population  was  67,405.     With 
10.6%  of  Boston's  total  polulation,   Allston-Brighton  is  the  second 
most  populous  neighborhood  in  Boston. 

The  Median  income,   according  to  census  figures,  was  $9,626,  or 
$493  above  the  City  average.     However,   17%  of  the  area's  popula- 
tion are  considered  low  income,  living  on  an  income  of  under 
$5,000  (1970  census). 

AUston-Brighton's  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  makes  it  unlike  many 
of  the  other  neighborhoods  of  the  City,   and  creates  a  variety  of 
needs  and  opportunities  in  recreation. 


Traditionally,  the  AUston-Brighton  community  has  been  made  up  of 
large  groups  of  Irish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Jewish  populations. 
Recent  trends  show  an  increase  in  Black  and  Spanish- speaking  in- 
dividuals and  a  large  influx  of  Chinese  people  coming  to  Allston- 
Brighton  from  Boston's  Chinatown.     Statistically,  the  non-White 
and  Hispanic  population  has  risen  from  7.1%  of  the  total  AUston- 
Brighton  population  in  1970  to  12.6%  in  1976. 

A  breakdown  of  the  community  by  age  helps  to  clarify  some  of  its 
needs  (see  Fig.   1). 


Figure  1 


AUston-Brighton  %  of  City's 

Population  Total  Popxilation 


A-B  Total  67,405  10.5% 

0-4  2,415                                6% 

5-14  5,327                                6% 

15  900                                 .9% 

15-19  5,081                                8% 

20-24  17,330  20% 

24-44  15,012  10% 

45-64  11,713  9% 

65+  11,800  14% 


AUston-Brighton  has  10.5%  of  the  City's  total  population.     It 
clearly  has  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  City's  20-24  year  olds. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  Boston  University,  Boston 
CoUege,  and  Harvard  University,  all  located  in  or  adjacent  to 
AUston-Brighton.     This  population  groups  places  heavy  demands 
on  certain  recreation  faciUties  such  as  basketbaU  and  tennis  courts, 
baUfields,  and  running  paths. 

Another  group  of  special  significance  is  the  elderly."    Fourteen 
percent  of  the  City's  elderly  Uve  in  AUston-Brighton,  and  17%  of 
Allston-Brighton's  total  population  is  over  65.     The  large  concentra- 
tion of  elderly,  many  of  whom  are  on  a  fixed  income,  creates  a 
special  beed  for  passive  recreation  areas. 

FinaUy,  the  above  statistics  show  that  AUston-Brighton  has  a 
significant  number  of  young  chUdren  and  teenagers.     While  the 
overaU  size  of  the  youth  population  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  is  expected  to  decline  graduaUy  over  the  next  10-15  years. 


Allston-Brighton  is  sure  to  remain  a  residential  family  area,  reqioiring 
the  continued  care  of  playground  facilities. 

Land  Use  Characteristics 

AUston-Brighton  is  primaiHy  residential,  with  80%  of  the  land 
zoned  for  this  purpose.     Servicing  this  population  are  four  local 
shopping  districts  and  numerous  stores  in  less  dense  areas. 
There  is  also  a  significant  amount  of  light  and  heavy  industry, 
concentrated  in  North  Allston  along  the  railroad  corridor,  and 
alongside  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 

AUston-Brighton  ranks  seventh  in  the  City  in  open  space  per 
capita.     Its  resources  are  enhanced  by  two  major  M.D.C.  facilities 
at  the  Chestnut  HiU  Reservoir  and  along  the  Charles  River. 
Extensive  networks  of  public  transportation  help  in  providing  good 
access  to  existing  open  space  facilities  (Fig.   2). 


Note:  Much  of  the  above  information  is  taken  from  The  Alls  ton-Brighton 
BRA  District  Profile  and  Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program. 
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II.     ANALYSIS  OF  NEED 

AUston-Briffton  ranks  seventh  in  the  City  in  its  amount  of  open  space 
for  its  population.     Though  it  is  significantly  below  NRPA's  recommenda- 
tion for  open  space,  the  lack  of  available  land,  and  the  comperative 
amount  of  open  space  may  render  those  standards  inappropriate. 

However,  in  certain  areas,  notably  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  corridor, 
the  supply  of  open  space  is  deficient.     The  Commonwealth  Avenue 
corridor  is  lined  with  densely-built,  three  or  more  story,  multiple  unit 
dwellings.     There  is  little  open  space  between  or  behind  these  buildings. 

Via  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  streetcar  hne,  residents  have  convenient 
access  to  open  space  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.     Additionally, 
many  of  the  residents  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue  are  students,  with  access  to  recreation  facilities  at  Boston 
CoUege  and  Boston  University.     Still',  for  many  of  the  residents  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  particularly  the  elderly,  even  a  short  troUey 
trip  can  be  difficult  and  they  could  benefit  from  a  small  park  close  to 
home.     If  land  suitable  for  this  purpose  becomes  available  in  the  corridor, 
it  should  be  examined  in  this  hght. 

Another  area  of  special  concern  is  North  AUston.     This  area  is  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike.     North  Allston  does  have  two  parks  of  substantial  size,  but 
at  least  one  of  then,  Portsmouth  Street,  is  operating  far  below  its 
potential  and  in  its  present  condition  is  perceived  by  some  residents  as 
unsafe. 

Most  of  Brighton,  including  Oak  Square  and  Cleveland  Circle,  and  the 
Union  Square  section  of  Allston,  have  good  access  to  open  space. 

Numerous  athletic  teams  and  leagues,   some  of  them  city- wide,  play  on 
the  neighborhood's  fields,  diamonds  and  rinks.     Additionally,  AUston- 
Brighton  has  indoor  gym  recreation  facilities  at  the  Jackson-Mann 
Community  School,   the  West  End  House,   the  YMCA,   and  Brighton- 
Brookline-Newton  Jewish  Commixnity  Center.     Many  of  these  facilities 
offer  organized  instruction  and  team  sports.     The  local  APAC  runs  a 
summer  camp  program,   and  there  is  a  special  playground  for  handi- 
capped children  at  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital.     All  of  the  above 
facilities  are  weU  used.     Neighborhood- wide  indoor  facilities  appear  to 
be  adequate. 

Because  of  the  disproportionate  nvimber  of  elderly  in  Allston-Brighton, 
there  is  a  need  for  easily  accessible  passive  open  space.     Many  of  the 
existing  elderly  developments  have  some  available  open  space.     But  with 
the  possible  addition  of  as  many  as  three  new  elderly  development  now 
in  planning,   the  availability  of  open  space  wiU  have  to  be  considered 
and  planned  for. 

Many  of  Allston-Brighton's  open  spaces  aire  privately  owned  by  churches, 
schools  or  other  institutions.     Allston-Brighton  residents  should  have 
better  access  to  these  numerous  facilities,   especially  because  many  of 
the  school's  students  have  full  access  to  the  community's  facilities. 


But  perhaps  Allston-Brigh ton's  most  serious  need  is  for  better  main- 
tenance of  existing  facilities.     Many  of  the  neighborhood's  tennis  and 
basketball  courts  are  unusuable  because  of  cracked  pavement  and/or 
missing  nets.     Many  of  the  fields  are  strewn  with  broken  glass,  and  the 
grass  is  patchy  at  best.     Some  of  the  tot  lots  are  broken  down  and 
graffiti-covered.     Allston-Brighton  needs  a  comprehensive  plan  to  re- 
furbish its  parks,  and  then  prevent  the  rapid  deterioration  that  has 
followed  in  the  past. 


Figiare      II 


SUPPLY  OF  RECREATIONAL  SPACE  IN  ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 
(NRPA  Standards  vs.  Allston-Brighton  Supply) 


Population  Ration  Standards 

(NRPA) 

10  acres/ 1000  people 


50  %  active  recreation 


50%  passive  recreation 

25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

50-75%  City-wide  oriented 

1  playlot,  vest-pocket  park/ 
250-1250  (less  than  1  acre) 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 
(5-20  acres) 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 
(20-100  acres) 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 
(100-250  acres) 

1  regional  park/100,000 
(250+  acres) 

1  basebaU  field/6000 

1  softbaU  field/3000 

1  tennis  court/ 2000 

1  basketball  court/500 

1  golf  course/25,000 


Minimum  Amount 
Recommended  for 

AUs  ton- Brighton 

Amount 
Available  in 
Alls  ton-Brighton 

670  acres 

300  acres 

335  acres 

67  acres 

(25%) 

335  acres 

233  acres 

(75%) 

167-335  acres 

162  acres 

(54%) 

335-503  acres 

138  acres 

(46%) 
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ISSUES,   OPPORTUNITIES, 

Basketball  court  ^  tot  lot 
unmaintained. 
New  lighting. 
Adjoins  MBTA  property. 

New  fencing,  benches,  landscaping 
plainned  for  1980. 
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Across  street  from  Faneuil 

Project. 
Tennis  8  basketball  courts 

unmaintained. 

Strong  residential  community. 
Potential  for  neighborhood 
maintenance. 

Adjoins  Fidelis  Way,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital.  Future  uses 
under  consideration.  See  Task 
Force  Recommendations. 

2  proposals  being  considered. 
Private  developer-elderly; 
City  ownersliip-park  w/community 
maintenance. 

Designated  Boston  Urban  Wild  , 
Poor  public  access 

Designated  Boston  Urban  Wild  . 
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League  Field. 
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Kids  from  Faneuil 
Project. 
Basketball,  tennis. 

Basketball,  Tot  Lot, 

chess,  checkers. 
Mixed  use. 
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Boston/P&R 

City  of 
Boston/P&R 

City  of 
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City  of 
Boston/P&R 

Church. 
Presently 
for  sale. 

Private. 
Presently 
for  sale. 
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Oak  Sq.  Playground 
Faneuil  5  Washington  St.. 
Multi-purpose 

Oak  Square  Green 
Faneuil  §  Washington  St. 
Passive  recreation 

Hobart  Street  Play  Area 
Hobart  §  Raneleigh 

McKinney  Playground 
Faneuil  §  Market  Streets 
Multi-purpose 

Sorrento  St.  Playground 
Sorrento  §  Hooker  Sts. 
Multi-purpose 

St.  Gabriel's  Monastery 
Washington  Street 
Undeveloped  open  space. 

Etna  Street  Open  Space 
Etna  8  Murdock  Streets 
Vacant  land 

Turnpike  Overlook 

Mass.  Pike,  Newton  Street 

Road  shoulder. 

Crittenton  Hospital 
Perthshire  ,-,   Dunboy  ' 
Building  gnund 
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IV.     GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  Space  and  Recreation  goals  for  AUston/Brighton  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

A.  To  preserve  and  resurface  existing  facilities  - 

1.  Reinforce  and  expand  recreational  use  of  Ringer  Playground, 
Smith  Playground,  Postsmouth  Street  Playground  and  Oak 
Square  Playground; 

2.  Develop  preservation  strategies  for  privately  owned  open 
space . 

B.  Take  advantage  of  new  open  space/recreational  opportunities  - 

1.  Increase  Community  access  to  colleges  and  universities  recrea- 
tion facilities; 

2.  Increase  community  access  to  privately  owned  open  space  for 
passive  recreation; 

3.  Support  appropriate  additions  to  City's  open  space  stock; 
(e.g.,  in  Common weadth  Avenue  Corridor); 

4.  Evaluate  new  development  for  impact  on  and  provision  of  open 
space  amenities. 

C.  Develop  effective  maintenance  and  security  programs  - 

1.  Support  innovative  community  -  police  department  programs; 

2.  Develop  community  maintenance  and  security  arrangements  for 
neighborhood  parks. 


V.     FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

A.  Areas  to  be  Developed  and/or  Studied 

1.  Ringer  Playground  -  Ringer  Playground  is  a  12.38  acre  multi- 
purpose facility  that  is  heavily  utilized  almost  year  round. 
The  hilly  natural  areas  should  be  developed  with  paths,  sit- 
ting areas,  and  pedestrian  lighting.     Victory  g£irdens  could 
also  be  established  for  use  by  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

2.  Smith  Playground  -  Smith  Playground  is  a  flat  open,  6.89 

acre  facility.     A  winter  ice  skating  facility  should  be  developed 
with  proper  boundaries  and  drainage. 

3.  Portsmouth  Street  Playground  -  This  4.29  acre  park  is  heavily 
utilized  for  corporate  £ind  city  wide  leagues  as  well  as  the 
immediate  neighborhood.     Parking  areas  within  the  park 
boundary  should  be  designated  and  developed.     Ballfields  and 
the  tot  lot  also  require  renovation. 

4.  Oak  Square  Playground  -  The  1.48  acre  Oak  Square  Playground 
should  be  developed  to  include  a  central  facility  for  adoles- 
cents and  teenagers.     There  are  several  options  as  to  the  use 
of  existing  park  land  on  MBTA  property  for  this  facility 
expansion . 

-^5.       Etna  Street  Site  -  The  Etna  Street  site  should  be  developed 

into  a  public  park  area  emphasizing  passive  recreation  and  tot 
lot  equipment. 

6.  Gallagher  Park  -  Gallagher  Park  is  an  undeveloped  natural 
area  of  16.01  acres  that  includes  Chandler's  Pond,  one  of  the 
City's  few  ponds.     The  pond  is  littered  and  murky  in  places, 
but  still  beau tif 111.     If  the  pond  were  cleaned  up  it  might  be 
usable  for  fishing,  swimming  and/or  boating. 

7.  St.  Gabriel's  Monastery  -  The  Monestary  and  the  13.96  acre 
grounds  that  surround  it  are  currently  for  sale.     The  options 
are  currently  being  considered  by  a  neighborhood  task  force. 
Two  proposals  are  under  consideration:     purchase  by  neighbor- 
ing St.  Elizabeth ;s  Hospital  to  maintain  it  as  open  space;  and 
sale  of  the  land  to  a  developer  for  new  housing. 

B.  Recreation  Facilities 

AUston/Brighton  has  significant  tracts  of  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities.     Public  access,  however,  should  to  be  improved  through 
changes  in  land  use,  pedestrian  paths,  and  easements  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  church  and  educational  institutions. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Comimission  property  along  the  Charles 
River  and  at  the  Chestnust  HiU  Reservior  are  valuable  community 
assets  but  also  draw  users  from  other  areas,  thereby  adding  to 
congestion  and  competition  for  space.     Boston  University,  Boston 
College ,  and  Harvard  all  maintain  recreational  facilities  that  have 


limited  public  access.     Students  for  these  institutions,  however, 
are  heavy  users  of  public  open  space  and  add  to  the  demand  for 
new  facilities.     Increased  community  access  to  college  recreational 
resources  should  be  explored. 

Church  owned  land  in  Allston/Brighton  would  be  an  expanded 
resource  with  the  advent  of  public  access  for  passive  recreation 
and  walking  trails.     Agreements  of  these  and  other  several  properties 
that  seem  suitable  for  such  use  include  the  Cenacles,  Mt.   Saint 
Joseph  Academy,  St.  John's  Seminary,  and  St.  Gabriel's  Monastery, 
shoidd  be  negotiated. 

Active  recreational  facilities  such  as  tennis  courts,  basketball 
courts,  and  softbaU  diamonds  are  scattered  throughout  AUston/ 
Brighton.     These  facilities  should  be  added  to  as  opportunities 
arise,  but  more  importantly  need  to  be  maintained,  repaired,  and 
scheduled  for  maximum  commiinity  useage. 

C.      Maintenance  and  Security 

Maintenance  and  security  are  the  most  crucial  issues  facing  AUston/ 
Brighton's  parkland.     Increased  neighborhood  awareness  and 
concern  for  local  open  space  offer  important  support  to  special 
police  programs  such  as  "Gang  Cars",  horsepatrols ,  and  other 
police- community  communication  efforts.     These  can  be  effective  in 
restoring  neighborhood  confidence  and  increasing  park  security. 

Community  surveillance  and  maintenance  agreements  should  be 
developed  to  provide  options  for  local  groups  to  assume  varying 
degrees  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  neighborhood  parks. 

fParks  such  as  Ringer  Park,  Fidelis  Way  Playground,  Sorrento 
Playgroxind,  and  the  proposed  Etna  Street  Park  lend  themselves  to 
neighborhood  security  and  maintenance  programs.     They  are  locally 
used,  exist  in  residential  areas,  and  have  direct  visual  access  from 
two  or  more  boundaries.     Victory  gardens  can  be  used  in  these 
and  other  parks  to  provide  "eyes  on"  security  while  fulfilling  a 
real  need  for  hundreds  of  city  dwellers. 

Urban  Wild  Sites 

The  twelve  iirban  wild  sites  found  in  Allston/Brighton  represent 
areas  of  distinguished  natural  features.     These  sites  exist  on  both 
public  and  privately  owned  land.     A  recent  inventory  of  open 
space  has  found  additional  candidates  for  Urban  Wild  designation. 

These  new  sites  should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and  priorities  and 
strategies  for  preservation  of  each  Urban  Wild  site  should  be 
developed. 
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OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  PLAN 
BACK  BAY/BEACON  HILL/BAY  VILLAGE 
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I.       BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

A.  History 

The  Back  Bay/Beacon  HUl/Bay  Vfllage  consists  of  three  historically 
and  architecturally  distinct  19th  century  residential  neighborhoods 
whose  viability  today  results  in  large  part  from  a  history  of  sound 
planning,  adaptability  to  change,  and  well-organized  comnumty 
groups.     Development  of  Beacon  Hill  began  with  the  construction 
of  the  Bulfinch  State  House  in  the  1790s.     The  south  slope,  with 
its  views  of  both  the  Common  and  the  Charles  River,  made  an  ideal 
location  for  the  fine  homes  which  were  in  demand  in  prosperous, 
post- revolutionary  Boston.     A  S3mdicate  known  as  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Proprietors  purchased  some  20  acres  and  laid  out  Louisburg  Square 
and  a  grid  pattern  of  streets.     They  established  broad  setbacks  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  and  imposed  various  deed  restrictions  so  that 
only  brick  or  stone  residences  could  be  built.     The  north  slope  of 
the  Hill  was  set  apart  from  the  south  by  two  long  blocks  on  the 
north  side  Pinckney  Street.     Development  there  took  place  in  a 
less  coherent  pattern  than  the  rest  of  the  Hill.     Wooden  and  brick 
houses  were  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
tenements  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  early 
twentieth  century. 

Back  Bay  began  to  be  developed  as  a  residential  neighborhood  in 
the  late  1850s  and  caught  the  fancy  of  affluent  old  families  and 
newly  rich  alike  after  the  Civil  War,  and  some  of  the  south  slope 
of  the  Hill  fen  into  decline.     The  design  of  the  Back  Bay  was  very 
much  influenced  by  the  impressive  Parisian  boulevards  of  Second 
Empire  France.     Unlike  earlier  residential  plans  for  Beacon  Hill  or 
the  South  End,  the  Back  Bay  was  not  divided  into  tree- lined 
squares  but  was  conceived  as  a  grand  scheme  of  generously  land- 
scaped, parallel  avenues.     Commonwealth  Avenue,  designed  as  the 
dominant  boulevard,  provided  a  central  linear  park  and  connected 
the  green  open  spaces  of  the  Common  and  Public  Garden  with 
those  of  the  Fenway  system. 

Bay  Village  was  planned  and  developed  as  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood in  the  mid- 1800s.     The  original  lots  were  20  feet  by  68  feet 
and  carried  with  them  deed  restrictions  on  height  and  construction 
materials.     An  accomplished  carpenter/bxiilder  named  Ephraim 
Marsh,  who  had  extensive  land  holdings  in  this  part  of  town,  is 
credited  with  the  original  planning  for  the  neighborhood  and  for 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  300  of  the  original  buildings. 
His  efforts  and  influence  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  residential 
neighborhood  of  unusual  charm,  intimacy,  human  scale  and  archi- 
tectural integrity  —  qualities  which  have  suirvived  to  the  present 
day. 

B.  Population 

According  to  the  census,  Back  Bay /Beacon  Hill/Bay  Village  ex- 
perienced a  13%  increase  in  population  to  27,526  persons  between 
1960  and  1970,  in  contrast  to  the  City's  7%  decrease.     The  area's 


population  is  increasingly  dominated  by  people  aged  15-34,  with 
especially  strong  gains  in  the  15-24  age  group. 

A  high  proportion  (85%)  of  the  district's  housing  units  are  renter- 
occupied,  a  low  proportion  (7%)  are  owner-occupied;  the  comparable 
City  statistics  are  68%  and  26%  respectively.     likewise,  relatively 
few  of  the  district's  housing  units  are  in  single-unit  and  two 
nine-unit  structures;  dose  to  60%  of  them  are  in  buildings  contain- 
ing 10  or  more  units. 

Back  Bay/Beacon  HHI/Bay  Village  is  the  most  densely  populated 
neighboriiood  averaging  41  persons  per  acre.     The  neighborhood's 
black  population  has  traditionally  been  very  low,  remaining  about  2 
percent  of  the  total.     Approximately  11  percent  of  the  district's 
population  is  over  65  years  old,  down  from  17  percent  in  1960. 
Juveniles  comprise  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's population,  only  2.9%  of  the  total. 

Recent  trends  in  the  Back  Bay /Beacon  HiU/Bay  Village  neighbor- 
hood have  seen  a  significant  amount  of  condominium  conversions 
totalling  over  2,000  units.     This  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
population  change.     Students  and  young  professionals  and/or 
clerical  workers  are  increasingly  being  displaced  as  higher  income 
households  move  into  the  area. 

C.  Personal  Income  Levels 

The  district's  affluence  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  City  is  shown 
by  median  income  figures  for  families  and  individuals.     Median 
family  income  in  Back  Bay /Beacon  HiH/Bay  Village  ranges  between 
$9, 584- $19, 106  while  the  City's  median  income  is  $9,133.     Median 
individual  income  reflects  a  similar  disparity  between  the  neighbor- 
hood and  City.     In  contrast  to  the  City  as  a  whole,   the  district 
has  a  low  (23%)  proportion  of  family  households  and  a  high  (77%) 
proportion  of  households  comprised  of  persons  Living  alone  or 
unrelated  individuals. 

D.  Land  Use  Patterns 

Back  Bay /Beacon  HiU/Bay  Village  are  separate,  densely  populated 
distinct  and  somewhat  isolated  neighborhoods  in  downtown  Boston. 
Beacon  HiH,  the  oldest  of  the  neighborhoods,  is  characteri2ed  by 
three  and  foiir  story  brick  townhouses  in  the  Federal  and  Greek 
Revival  styles  of  late  18th  to  mid- 19th  century.     Some  of  these 
buildings  continue  in  their  original  use  as  single-family  homes 
while  others  have  been  converted  to  apartments  and  condominiums. 
Much  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Hill  consists  of  5  and  6  story  brick 
tenements  constructed  after  the  turn  of  the  century.     Commercial 
uses  are  concentrated  along  Charles  Street  and  Cambridge  Street 
and  function  primarily  as  local  neighborhood  retail  areas  although 
Charles  Street  has  a  secondary  role  as  a  regional  specialty  shopping 
district.     Institutional  uses  include  educational  facilities,  churches 
and  other  non-profit  uses  spread  through  the  Hill. 


The  Back  Bay  residential  district  is  also  characterized  by  19th 
century  brick  townhouses,  although  larger  in  size  than  those  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  of  Victorian  design.     Although  the  neighborhood 
contains  most  of  the  City's  condominiums,  apartments  predominate, 
most  of  which  are  situated  in  converted  townhouses.     The  Back 
Bay  residential  area  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood while  southern  area  consisting  of  Boylston  and  Newbury 
Streets  is  largely  commercial.     The  commercial  district  contains 
specialty  stores  serving  the  entire  region  as  well  as  neighborhood 
convenience  stores.     Institutional  uses  are  situated  both  within  the 
residential  and  commercial  areas  and  include  colleges  such  as 
Fisher  and  Emerson,  several  private  clubs,  churches  and  major 
cultural  facilities  such  as  the  Public  Library  and  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art. 

South  of  Boylston  Street  is  a  major  office  district  which  includes 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  office  complex  as  well  as  the 
mixed-use  Prudential  Center. 

Bay  Village  is  a  small  residential  enclave  of  two  and  three  story 
brick  townhouses  of  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  design,  sxirrounded 
by  major  commercial  areas  including  Park  Square  and  the  Theatre 
District. 

E.  Transportation 

As  downtown  residential  areas,  Back  Bay /Beacon  Hill/Bay  Village 
are  well  served  by  public  transportation.     Two  rapid  transit  lines, 
the  Red  and  Green  Line,  provide  service  to  the  area  in  addition  to 
commuter  rail  at  Back  Bay  Station  and  extensive  bus  service. 
Although  these  high  density  downtown  neighborhoods  have  con- 
venient access  to  the  region's  highway  system  via  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike,  Storrow  Drive  and  the  Central  Artery,  automobile 
ownership  is  lower  than  for  the  City  as  a  whole.     This  can  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  area's  public  transportation  access  but 
also  by  the  neighborhood's  attractive  pedestrian  environment  and 
convenience  to  shopping  and  emplo3mient  areas.     According  to  US 
Census  figures  43  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  district  walk  to 
work  as  compared  to  15  percent  cit3rwide. 

F.  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems 

Back  Bay /Beacon  Hill/Bay  Village  are  served  by  the  mxinicipal 
water  sewer  system.     The  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission  is 
responsible  for  providing  these  services  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 


n.      GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  space  and  recreation  goals  for  Back  Bay/Beacon  HiH/Bay 
vniage  can  be  sxumiiarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  preserve  and  restore  the  "Emerald  Necklace",  the  historic 
Olmsted  Park  system,  including  Boston  Common,  Public  Garden, 
Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall. 

A.  Continue  restoration  of  park  facilities: 

-  the  replacement  and  care  (particularly  Commonwealth 
Avenue  Elms) 

-  monument/statue  restoration  (Shaw  Memorial,  Information 
Center  fountain) 

-  walkway  repair  (Boston  Common/Public  Garden) 

-  fence  repair  (Boston  Common) 

B.  Enforcement  of  park/sanitary  regulations  (Public  Garden 
regulations/dog-Iitter  ordinances) 

2.  To  maximize  opportunities  for  development  and  expansion  of 
new  open  space  areas  in  these  high  density  neighborhoods. 

Develop  additional  open  space  areas: 

Beacon  Hill  -     Temple  Plaza  and  Grove  Square 
Square  Vest  Pocket  Park 
State  House  Park 

Back  Bay  -        Dartmouth  Street  Mall  Extensions  1  and  2 

3.  To  maintain  and  expand  recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

A.  Examine  the  need  for  additional  or  improved  recreation 
programs . 

B.  Develop  additional  recreation  facilities 

-  Back  Bay  Tennis  Courts 

-  Bicycle  Trails 

4.  To  devise  innovative  apprtsaches  to  open  space  management. 

A.  Improve  and  expand  mvmicipal  maintenance  capabilities. 

B.  Develop  community  maintenance  program  -  Clarendon 
Street  Playground. 

5.  To  work  closely  with  neighborhood  groups  in  determining 
open  space  and  recreation  priorities. 

-  periodically  update  open  space  and  recreation  plan  in  con- 
sultation with  various  neighborhood  groups. 


6.       To  maximize  value  and  use  of  existing  open  space  areas. 

A.  Redesign  and  reconstruct  undertulized  areas:     Copley 
Square,  Dartmouth  Street  Mall. 

B.  Improve  access  to  open  space  areas:     Charles  River 
Embanlsment. 
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rV.     ANALYSIS  OF  NEED 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill/Bay  VOla^e  is  the  location  of  several  larje 
citywide  open  space  facilities  including  Boston  Common,  the  Public 
Garden  and  the  Charles  River  Embankment  which  provide  open 
space  and  recreation  opportunities  for  neighborhood  residents  as 
well  as  other  residents  of  the  City  and  region.     Open  space  areas 
and  facilities  serving  only  local  needs  are  limited  to  several  small 
parks  including  the  Myrtie  Street  Playground  and  Phillips  Street 
Playground  on  Beacon  ffiH  and  the  Clarendon  Street  Playground  in 
Back  Bay.     These  areas  are  designed  primarily  for  passive  recrea- 
tion and  active  children's  play.     Approximately  78  percent  of  the 
open  space  in  the  neighborhood  is  cit3rwide  in  orientation. 

National  Recreation  Association  standards  indicate  that  Back  Bay/ 
Beacon  HUl/Bay  Village  is  in  need  of  an  additional  142  acres  of 
open  space.     Development  patterns  preclude  the  addition  of  aU  but 
a  small  portion  of  this  acreage.     The  neighborhood  compares  favor- 
ably with  most  other  sections  of  the  city  in  terms  of  open  space 
per  thousand  population.     However,  the  development  of  additional 
Limited  open  space  in  BB/BH/BV  is  more  critical  than  the  standards 
indicate  due  to  the  high  density  development  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  large  daytime,  non-resident  population  of  office  workers, 
shoppers,  tourists  and  conventioneers  who  share  open  space  areas 
with  residents'.     The  standards  for  recreation  facilities  show  a 
need  for  all  types  of  facilities,  particularly  basketball  coxirts. 
However,  the  neighborhood's  relatively  low  percentage  of  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  0-19  (15%)  suggest  that  the  standards  over- 
state facility  needs  in  the  area. 

Due  to  the  high  density  of  development  in  these  downtown  neighbor- 
hoods, the  highest  in  the  City,  and  the  lack  of  undeveloped  land, 
opportunities  for  additional  open  space  are  limited  and  generally 
expensive.     Unmet  open  space  and  recreation  needs  must  be  met 
through  the  development  of  new  areas  where  opportunities  exist, 
improving  access  to  existing  areas,  and  more  fuUy  integrating 
existing  open  space.     Many  existing  areas  could  be  developed  more 
intensely  with  additional  recreation  facilities. 

Recreation  needs  for  young  children  have  been  addressed  with  the 
recentiy  completed  Clarendon  Street  Playground,  a  rebuilt  play 
area  on  the  Esplanade  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarendon  Street,   the 
Common  tot  lot  and  wading  pool  and  the  Myrtie  Street  and  Phillips 
Street  Playgrounds  on  Beacon  HiH.     The  Phillips  Street  Playground 
will  be  expanded  with  the' development  of  the  Anderson  Park 
sitting  area.     Most  of  these  areas  also  provide  sitting  areas  as  do 
the  cityTvide  areas  such  as  the  Common,  Public  Garden  and 
Commonwealth  Mall  for  passive  recreation.     The  interconnected 
nature  of  much  of  the  areas  park  system  provide  extensive  and 
attractive  opportunities  for  walking  and  jogging.     Skating  in  the 
winter  is  provided  on  the  Public  Garden  Lagoon. 


The  neighborhood's  increasing  young  advilt  population  has  vai:ied 
opportunities  for  active  recreation  including  jogging,  biking,  and 
sailing.     Public  tennis  courts  in  the  neighborhood  are  available  at 
two  sites  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Common  and  Embanlanent,  but 
provide  a  total  of  only  six  courts.     Possibilities  of  providing 
additional  courts  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Back  Bay, 
should  be  explored.     The  relatively  high  income  levels  in  Back 
Bay /Beacon  Hill/Bay  Village  allow  many  residents  to  take  advantage 
of  various  private  athletic  facilities  in  the  downtown  area  including 
the  YWCA  and  the  newly  opened  Back  Bay  Racquet  Club  which  are 
both  situated  in  the  neighborhood. 


Open  Space/Recreation  Standards 
Back  Bay /Beacon  Hill/Bay  Village 


Facility 

Standard/ 
1,000  People 

Need 

Existing 

Deficiency 

Baseball  diamonds 
Softball  diamonds 
Tennis  courts 
Basketball  courts 
Swimming  pools 

(25  meter) 
Swimming  pools 

(50  meter) 

1  per  6,000 
1  per  3,000 
1  per  2,000 
1  per  500 
1  per  10,000 

1  per  20,000 

5 
10 
15 
60 

3 

1 

1 
2 
6 
2 

1 

0 

4 
8 
9 
58 
2 

1 

Open  Space 
playlets 

vest  pocket  parks 
neighborhood  parks 
district  parks 
large  urban  parks 

10  acres  per  1,( 
1  per  500-2,500 
1  per  500-2,500 
1  per  2, 000-10, ( 
1  per  10,000-50 
1  per  50,000 

]00 

300 
,000 

300 

12 

12 

3 

1 

15S 
6 
2 
1 
4 

142 

6 

10 

2 

0 

FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  ROGRAM 

Areas  to  be  Developed 

State  House  Park.  Restoration ■  Beacon  Hill.     State  House  parking 
lot  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Deme,  and  Bowdoin  Street.     This   .8  acre  site 
is  presently  used  as  a  parking  lot  for  the  State  House.     This  area 
was  originally  developed  as  a  park  and  still  contains  the  historic 
Bulfincfa  oblisk  and  attractive  iron  gateway.     This  site  should  be 
developed  as  an  attractive  green  space  and  sitting  area  for  office 
workers  and  students  and  nearby  residents  of  this  densely  de- 
veloped area.     State  House  parking  needs  should  be  met  in  exist- 
ing underground  garages.     Reduction  of  parking  in  the  State 
House  area  would  be  consistent  with  federal  and  state  policies  to 
conserve  energy  and  to  more  efficiently  use  the  automobile. 
Funding  for  this  project  should  come  from  state  or  federal  sources. 

Dartmouth  Street  Mall  Extension.     Back  Bay.     Extension  of  the 
Dartmouth  Street  MaU  from  Copley  Square  to  Columbus  Avenue  in 
the  South  End  as  part  of  the  Copley  Place  and  Tent  City 
Developments.     An  extended  mall  developed  In  conjunction  with 
these  projects  provides  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  Copley  Square's 
function  and  importance  as  a  focal  point,  provide  an  attractive 
linkage  between  the  South  End  and  Back  Bay  neighborhoods, 
enhance  the  City  and  the  proposed  projects,  and  accommodate 
increased  foot  traffic  in  the  area.     The  Dartmouth  Street  Mall 
extension  should  be  financed  as  part  of  the  development  costs  of 
the  proposed  Copley  Place  and  Tent  City  projects. 

Grove  Square  Park.     Beacon  HiU.     The  small  dead  end  portion  of 
Grove  Street  south  of  Myrtle  Street  on  Beacon  Hill's  north  slope. 
Presently  no  parking  is  allowed  on  either  side  of  the  Square  and 
there  is  no  heavy,  or  regular  vehicular  use.     The  Square  is  often 
used  for  illegal  parking  and  dog  walking  and  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  neighborhood  with  a  vest-pocket  park.     New 
paving,  trees,  bollards  and  perhaps  a  fountain  would  greatly 
enhance  the  Square  (approximately  .05  acres). 

Dartmouth  Street/Esplanade  Access.     Back  Bay.     The  portion  of 
Dartmouth  Street  north  of  Beacon  Street  between  Beacon  Street 
and  Back  Street  developed  as  pdestrian  way  to  improve  access  and 
connection  between  Back  Bay  neighborhood,  Copley  Square  and  the 
Esplanade.     This  small  stretch  of  Dartmouth  Street  is  presently 
used  as  an  exit  from  Storrow  Drive  as  well  as  an  illegal  entrace  to 
the  roadway.     The  Clarendon  Street  exit  ramp  from  Storrow  Drive 
begins  at  about  the  same  point  as  the  Dartmouth  exit  and  provides 
a  much  safer  vehicular  access  from  Storrow  Drive  to  the  Back 
Bay.     A  traffic  study  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  impact 
of  closing  the  Dartmouth  exit.     Brick  paving  and  lighting  similar 
to  the  existing  Dartmouth  Mall  would  effectively  tie  this  segment  to 
the  existing  MaU  and  improve  pedestrian  access  to  the  Esplanade 
footbridge.     This  project  should  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  MDC. 


Temple  Street  Church  Plaza.     The  vacant  parcel  of  land  on  the 
Temple  Street  Mall  across  from  Suffolk  University  behind  St.  John's 
Church,  approximately  .06  acres  in  size,  provides  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  small  sitting  area  for  the  large  student  and  residential 
population  in  the  vicinity.     The  rear  stone  wall  of  the  Church 
provides  an  interesting  textured  backdrop  for  a  vest-pocket  park 
which  could  be  further  highlighted  with  lighting  and  sculpture. 
This  project  should  be  undertaken  by  Siiffolk  University  in  conjunc- 
tion with  St.  John's  Church. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  Restoration.     The  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Mail  divides  the  Back  Bay  in  half  stretching  from  the  Public  Garden 
to  Kenmore  Square  comprising  about  14  acres.     Considerable  restora- 
tion of  this  historic  open  space  has  been  undertaken  during  the 
past  few  years  through  the  combined  effort  of  the  City,  private 
individuals  and  organizations.     Additional  improvements  should  be 
initiated  to  restore  the  Mall  at  Berkeley  Street  by  removing  the 
traffic  turn  lanes,  to  plant  additional  trees  where  needed  (about  90 
trees),  to  complete  the  undergrovmd  watering  system,  and  to  light 
the  Mall  statues. 

Copley  Square  Redesign.     Copley  Square  as  it  presently  exists  was 
constructed  about  ten  years  ago  to  function  as  a  major  civic  square 
and  focal  point  of  the  Back  Bay.     The  design  of  the  square  has 
provided  to  be  less  successful  than  anticipated  due  primarily  to 
the  high  cement  walls  that  sTirround  the  square,  blocking    visual 
and  pedestrian  access  and  limiting  the  square's  attractiveness, 
use,  and  safety.     The  business  and  residential  communities  in 
Back  Bay  have  been  unhappy  with  the  square  which  has  become  a 
hangout  for  street  people  and  others  and  has  not  become  the  civic 
asset  hoped  for.     A  redesign  of  the  square  in  conjunction  with 
civic  groups  and  businesses  and  institutions  could  address  the 
square's  shortcomings  and  allow  the  square  to  reach  its  full 
potential. 

Recreation  Facilities 

Due  to  space  Limitations,  opportunities  for  additional  creational 
faolities  are  few  in  the  neighborhood.     Large  facilities  such  as 
baseball,  softball  and  football  fields  and  tennis  courts  have  been 
developed  on  Boston  Common  and  the  Esplanade.     Space  is  avail- 
able in  these  parks  for  additional  facilities,  however,  both  areas 
are  heavily  used  and  competing  demands  for  limited  land  must  be 
evaluated.     The  greatest  need  for  recreation  facilities  appears  to 
be  in  the  Back  Bay.     The  possibility  of  constructing  tennis  courts 
on  the  Esplanade  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarendon  Street  should  be 
explored . 

The  feasibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  bicycle  paths  in  the 
downtown  area  connecting  with  the  existing  paths  on  the  Esplanade 
should  be  examined  both  as  a  recreational  resource  and  as  an 
alternative  method  of  commuting  for  area  residents.     Properly 
marked  bicycle  lanes  and  controls  as  well  as  citizen  education  and 
enforcement  of  traffic  laws  would  greatly  enhance  use,   safety,   and 
provide  an  opportunity  to-  reduce  auto  traffic. 


FIVE  TEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


PARK  REHAB /RESTORATION 

A.  Boston  Common 

1.  Walkway,  fence,  fountain, 
monument  repairs 

2.  Comprehensive  lighting 
study/implementation 

B.  Public  Garden 

1.      Walkway  reconstruction 

C.  Comm.  Ave  Mall 

1.  Berkeley  St.  restoration 
design/implementation 

2.  Elm  tree  care/replacement 

3.  Statue  illumination 

4.  Underground  sprinMer 
completion 

D.  Statler  Park 

L         1.      Fountain  repair 

PLANNING 

A.  Update  and  Revise  Open  Space 
\         and  Recreation  Plan 

B.  Coordinate  neig'iiborhood  open 
space  and  recreation  activities 

NEW  PARK  CONSTRUCTION 

A.  Grove  Square-design/impie- 
mentation 

B.  Dartmouth  Mall  Extension 
design/implementation 

I  1.       HiiTirington  to  Columbus 

2.       Beacon  to  Storrow 

C.  Temple  Plaza-design/implenen- 
tation 

D.  Statehouse  Park-design/ 
imolementation 


Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation 

Open  space  and  recreation  facilities  in  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill/Bay 
Village  aire  jeneirally  in  very  good  condition.     Many  areas  have 
recently  been  rehabilitated  or  in  some  cases  are  new  such  as  the 
Clarendon  Street  Playground.     The  Boston  Common,  Public  Garden 
and  Esplanade  have  been  siistantiaUy  restored  during  recent  years. 
Additional  needs  to  be  met  in  these  areas  include  tree  care  and 
replacement,  continued  restoration  of  historic  monuments  such  as 
the  Shaw  Memorial  on  Boston  Common,  various  fountains  such  as 
the  one  at  Statler  Park  and  the  Boston  Common  fountain  at  the 
Information  Center  on  Tremont  Street,  and  repairs  to  the  Boston 
Common  fence  along  Beacon  Street. 

Basic  park  maintenance  is  generally  adequate  but  could  be  improved 
with  more  sensitive  care  of  park  areas,  particularly  the  historic 
park  system.     Additional  trash  containers  in  some  of  the  more 
heavily  used  areas  such  as  the  Common,  would  also  contribute  to 
in  improved  appearance  of  open  space.     Upgraded  tree  care, 
particularly  of  fragile  elm  trees  on  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall 
and  elsewhere,  should  be  encouraged. 

Coimaunity  maintenance  of  small  neighborhood  open  space  should  be 
encouraged.     Such  an  opportunity  exists  for  the  Clarendon  Street 
Playgrovind  where  the  Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay 
(NABB)  is  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Parks  and 
Recreation  (when  Public  Facilities  turns  the  park  over  to  Parks 
and  Recreation)  for  everyday  maintenance  of  the  facility.     NABB 
has  already  contributed  money  and  volunteers  for  park  maintenance 
in  the  interim  period  and  a  long-term  arrangement  in  which  Parks 
and  Recreation  is  responsible  only  for  major  repairs  is  possible. 
Similar  arrangements  for  the  play  areas  on  Beacon  Hill  should  be 
explored. 

Security  and  Enforcement 

Security  and  enforcement  regulations  to  protect  park  areas  are  a 
continuing  problem.     Special  police  patrols  on  a  regular  basis  or 
establishment  of  a  park  police  force  should  be  considered.     Priority 
should  be  given  to  the  Public  Garden  which  contains  numerous 
statues  and  monuments  as  well  as  fragile  plant  materials.     Posted 
regulations  at  the  entrances  to  the  Pubhc  Garden  are  not  enforced 
and  are  regularly  violated.     A  program  to  enforce  special  regula- 
tions such  as  those  for  the  Public  Garden  as  well  as  dog  and  litter 
ordinances  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
these  heavily-used  open  space  areas. 


I 


PARZ  REDESIGN/RECONSTRUCTION 
A. 


B. 


Copley  Square-design/imple- 
mentation 

Dartmouth  Mail  design/ 
implementation 


NEW  RECREATION  FAdLITIES 

.  A.      Tennis  Courts  feasibility/ 
k         design/implementation 

B.      Bicycle  trails  feasibility/ 
design/implementation 

MAINTENANCE/MANAGEMENT 

A.      Improve  and  expand  municipal 
maintenance  capabilities 
1.       Expand  staff,  improve 
training,  acquire  equip- 
ment 


B. 


Develop  community  maintenance 

programs 

1.       Clarendon  St.  Playground 


SECITRITY/ENFORCEMENT 

A.  Park  Policy/Special  Unit 
Feasibility  Study 

B.  Pilot  Program/Public  Garden 
RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

A.  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of 
Recreation  Programs 

B .  Improvements  and/or  expansion 
of  recreation  programs 
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COMMUNITY   CHARACTERISTICS   -   CHARLESTOWN 

HISTORY 

Since  the  first  wave  of  immigrants  arrived  in   Boston  during  the  late 
1800's,   Charlestown  has  remained  a  working  class,    Irish  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood.    Thirty  (30%)  percent  of  Charlestown's  residents  are  foreign  born; 
of  these,   50%  come  from   Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,   20%  from  Canada 
and  14%  from   Italy. 

In  the  mid  1960's,   Charlestown  was  considered  a  declining  neighborhood. 
It  had  lost  one-half  it's  population  since  1950,   its  housing  stock  was 
old  and  deteriorated,   its  commercial  areas  were  inadequate,   unsafe  and 
unattractive,   its  narrow  streets  were  congested  and  in  bad  repair,   the 
elevated   line  cast  a  blighting  shadow  on  Main  Street,   and  a  general   lack 
of  confidence  prevailed.     The  situation  called  for  prompt  and  dramatic 
action,   which  took  the  form  of  urban   renewal. 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  investment  of  funds 
and  effort,   both  public  and  private,  as  a  result  of  the  Charlestown 
Urban   Renewal   Project.     This  investment  is  clearly  visible  in  the  com- 
munity's improved  physical  appearance,  the  reversal  of  the  downward 
population  trend  and  the  confidence  in  the  neighborhood  which   residents 
are  beginning  to  demonstrate.     Since  1970,   property  values  have  sub- 
stantially increased  in  Charlestown. 

Population 

Charlestown's  population  declined  more  rapidly  between  1960  and  1970 
than  that  of  the  total  city  to  16,750  persons.      Recently,   however,   new 
residents  particularly  young  professionals,   have  been  attracted  by  its 
proximity  to  downtown  and  its  historic  character. 

Personal    Income  Levels 

The  median  family  income  in  Charlestown  in  1970  was  approximately  $8,755, 
slightly  lower  than  the  City  median  of  $9,133  -  but  despite  the  fact 
that  the  unemployment  rate  is  higher  than  the  City  average,   only  17%  of 
Charlestown's  families  had  an  income  less  than  $5,000,   compared  with  a 
City-wide  figure  of  22%. 

Land-Use  Patterns 

Charlestown  was  settled  five  years  before  the  City  of  Boston  wag  estab- 
lished (1630)  and  the  predominant  land  use  along  the  waterfront  was  ship 
related.     Over  the  years  Charlestown's  ties  with  the  sea  have  not  been 
severed  and  today  the  Moran  Terminal   services  large  supertankers. 
However,   the  residential  community  today  is  "sandwiched"   by  a  ring  of 
industrial   uses  and  several  major  highways  which   restricts  the  community's 
access  to  the  waterfront  to  satisfy  their  open  space  needs.     With  the 


exception  of  the  recently  constructed  Waterfront  Park  within  the  Charlestown 
Naval  Shipyard,   the  Quinn  Athletic  Complex  and  the  existing   Ryan   Playground, 
the  majority  of  open  space  facilities  in  this  small  but  densely  populated 
neighborhood  average  between  one-half  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Seventy  (70%)  percent  of  Charlestown's  housing  structures  are  owner- 
occupied,   comparable  to  the  City  average  of  72%.     The  owner  occupancy 
rate  would  be  much  higher  if  only  private  housing  were  included  in  this 
figure;   25%  of  Charlestown's  housing  units  are  public  housing.     Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  Charlestown's  housing  units  need  repairs  in  excess 
of  $1,000  according  to  a  1973  survey.     Since  then,   however,   many  have 
been  improved  under  the  City's  Housing   Improvement  Program  (HIP);    (500 
residents  have  received  rebates  totalling  $539,000  in  the  first  four 
years  of  that  program).      In  addition,  other  homes  have  been  rehabilitated 
with  low  interest  loans  offered  under  the  Urban   Renewal  Program. 

Two  major  housing  developments  --  Charles  Newtowne  and  Mishawum  Park  -- 
contain  519  units  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.     The  Bunker  Hill 
Housing  Project,  the  only  major  public  housing  development  in  Charlestown, 
contains  approximately  1,100  units  and  presents  particular  problems 
because  of  its  deterioration  due  to  age,   insufficient  maintenance  and 
vandalism.     Additional  publicly  assisted  units  are  scattered  throughout 
the  neighborhood. 

Residents  of  the  project  and  the  rest  of  Charlestown,   as  well  as  public 
officials  acknowledge  the  need  to  improve  the  Bunker  Hill   Project  in 
order  to  reduce  the  blighting  effect  on  surrounding  private  property  and 
to  provide  the  project  tenants  with  a  decent  environment. 

Neighborhoods 

Charlestown  can  be  divided  into  four  smaller  neighborhoods,   each  with 
some  distinctive  characteristics  and  concerns,   as  shown  on  the  sub-area 
map  on  Page  6. 

a.        Breed's  Hill-Town   Hill 

The  Breed's  Hill-Town  Hill  area  is  in  the  southern  section  of  Charlestown 
and  includes  City  Square,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Boston, 
and  three  historic  parks,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  John  Harvard  Mall 
and  the  Training  Field.     Breed's  Hill  includes  the  traditional  center  of 
commercial  activity,  Thompson  Square,  as  well  as  the  new  shopping  center. 

The  Town  Hill  area  is  listed  on  the  National   Register  of  Historic  Places 

as  the  streets  are  among  the  oldest  in  Boston.     Residences  in  the  area 

are  predominantly  three  and  four  story  brick  rowhouses  built  in  the 

nineteenth  century.      In  recent  years,  the  Breed's  Hill-Town  Hill  area 

has  experienced  the  greatest  influx  of  new  residents  coming  into  Charlestown. 

Many  of  the  larger  houses  in  the  area,  which  had  been  converted  into 

rooming  houses  during  the  periods  of  booming  activity  in  the  Naval 

Shipyard,   are  now  being  reconverted  into  one,  two  and  three  family 

dwellings. 


■    / 


b.  Bunker  Hill 

The  Bunker  Hill  area  is  located  to  the  northwest  of  Breed's  Hill-Town 
Hill  and  includes  the  new  fire  station,  the  Ryan  and  Doherty  Playgrounds, 
the  recently  completed  low  and  moderate  income  housing  development, 
Mishawum  Park,   as  well  as  a  variety  of  industrial  uses. 

The  Bunker  Hill  area  contains  most  of  the  one  and  two  family  dwellings 
in  Charlestown.     Most  of  the  residences  are  two,  three  and  four  story 
rowhouses,   and  the  majority  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  or  fair  condi- 
tion.    The  open  space  resources  available  to  this  sub-neighborhood 
include  the  Ryan  and  Doherty  Playgrounds  and  all  three  of  Charlestown's 
Urban  Wild  Sites  -  Schrafft's  Cove,   located  behind  Schrafft's  Candy 
Company  and  the  Charlestown  and  the  Mystic  Overlook  off  Mead  Street. 
The  remaining  open  spaces  include  small  neighborhood  playgrounds  and 
fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

c.  The  Neck 

The  Neck  area  is  the  extreme  western  section  of  Charlestown,   bordering 
Somerville,   physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  Cambridge 
Street  and  Rutherford  Avenue.      It  includes  some  industrial  land,   some 
automobile-oriented,   commercial  development  along  Cambridge  Street,   and 
a  very  small  residential  neighborhood.     The  area  experienced  a  47%  loss 
of  population  between  1960  and  1970  because  of  the  demolition  of  many  of 
its  residential  structures  necessitated  by  construction  of  the  new 
Orange  Line  and  Sullivan  Square  Station.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Caldwell  Street  Park,   which  has  basketball  facilities,  this  sub- 
neighborhood  completely  lacks  adequate  open  space  facilities. 

d.  Little  Mystic 

The  Little  Mystic  area  is  in  the  northeast  section  of  Charlestown  and 
contains  the  Bunker  Hill  Housing  Project,  the  CharlesNewtowne  housing 
development,  the  Kent  Community  School,   and  Boston's  primary  containerport, 
Moran  Terminal.     This  sub-neighborhood  enjoys  the  best  and  most  spacious 
of  open  space  facilities  in  Charlestown  with  the  new  Charlestown  High 
School  and  adjacent  Quinn  Athletic  complex  with  tennis,  football,  track 
and  indoor  facilities  available.      In  addition,   Barry  Playground  and  the 
recently  constructed     17  acre  "Shipyard  Park"   located  in  the  Charlestown 
Naval  Shipyard  which  will  be  open  to  the  public  soon  offers  a  variety  of 
recreational  uses.     Those  remaining  open  space  facilities  within  the 
Bunker  Hill  Housing  Project,   have  been  grossly  neglected  from  a  mainten- 
ance standpoint  for  some  time  now  and  require  immediate  attention. 


Transportation 

Charlestown's   proximity  to  the  downtown   is   such   that  some   residents, 
depending  on  the  weather,  ride  bikes  or  walk  to  wdrk.     Transporation  via 
the  MBTA   is   also  available,   but  the  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line  from 
Main  Street  to  the  western  side  of  Charlestown  has  eased  congestion  and 
traffic   problems  on  Main  Street,   but  has  also  made  it  more  difficult  for 
commuters  to  get  downtown  quickly.     Public  Transportation  to  open  space 
facilities  is  somewhat  limited  since  the  El  which  used  to  service  that  area 
from  City  to  Sullivan  Square  was  razed.     Today,  open  space  users  must 
rely  upon  sporadic  bus  service  to  those  facilities  along  Main  and  Bunker 
Hill    Streets.      For  the  most   part,    the  most  users   walk  or  drive  to   a 
neighborhood  recreation  facility. 
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Ill       GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  space  and  recreation  goals  and  objectives  for  Charlestown  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  preserve  and  restore  designated  Boston  Urban  Wild  Sites. 

Mystic  and  Charlestown  overlook  -  transfer  of  these  properties  to 
Boston  Conservation  Commission  for  continued  preservation. 

Schrafft's  Cove  -  surrounded  by  industrial  uses  and  located  in  the 
polluted  Mystic  River,   property  needs  to  be  addressed  from  an 
environmental  standpoint. 

2.  To  continue  restoration  and  preservation  of  existing  open  spaces. 

Continue  restoration  or  rehabilitation  of  properties  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  U.S.    National   Park  Service  -  U.S.   Constitution 
Park  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  needs  windows  replaced  or  restored,   water 
leakage  sealed,   sidewalks  repaired,   some  painting  and  fence  repairs. 

Doherty  Playground  -  this  Olmstead  designed  park  needs  particular 
maintenance  to  the  rear  section  which  slopes  down  to  Medford  Street. 


Continue  restoration  of  the  U.S.   Constitution  which  is  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  Charlestown   Naval  Shipyard  which  provides  needed 
water  front  access  to  both  residents  and  tourists  alike. 

Enforcement  of  appropriate  security  measures  by  National   Park 
Department  and  Boston   Parks  Department  at  the  aforementioned  parks. 

Maximize  development  and  expansion  opportunities  of  new  open  space 
area. 

Examine  vacant  BRA-owned  properties  that  are  not  slated  for  commerical- 
residential-industrial  development  for  new  open  space  uses. 

Utilize  a  portion  of  the  new  "City  Square"  for  open  space  and 
transfer  to  appropriate  department  either  the  Boston  Conservation 
or  Boston   Parks  once  completed  under  the  Northern  Section  of  the 
Central  Artery  project. 

Maintain  and  expand  recreational  facilities  and  programs. 

Examine  BHA  parks  which  have  been  excessively  vandalized  or  abandoned 
and  maintain  and  increase  open  space  facilities  for  project  residents. 


Link  new  Union-Rutherford  playground  across  discontinued   Rutherford 
Avenue  with   Emmons  (IVIDC)  Skating   Rink. 

Provide  better  access  to  the  new  Charles  River  Dam  Park  so  that 
Charlestown  residents  can  fully  utilize  this  facility  and  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Charles  River. 

Examine  the  need  for  additional  or  improved  recreation  programs. 

Maintenance  of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  Park  by  a  combination 
of  Shipyard  Park  and  community  residents. 

Devise  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  open  space  management. 

Improve  and  expand  municipal  maintenance  capabilities. 

Develop  neighborhood  maintenance  program  at  Winthrop  Square,   and 
tenants  program  at  the  Bunker  Hill  project. 

Work  closely  with  Charlestown  community  groups  in  determining  open 
space  -  recreation  level  needs  and  future  sites. 

Update  open  space  and  recreational  plans  in  consultation  with  con- 
cerned community  groups  and  residents. 

Upgrade  or  reconstruct  grossly-neglected  and  underutilized  open 
space  areas  such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  project  playgrounds,   Decatur 
Park,  the  B.H.A.   Playground  under  the  Tobin  Bridge. 


IV       ANALYSIS  OF  NEEDS 

The  small  neighborhood  of  Charlestown  is  the  location  of  large  land  areas 
devoted  to  industrial  or  transportation  uses  around  its  periphery  and  as  a 
result  the  population  density  rate  (1970  U.S.  Census)  which  is  14  persons 
per  acre,   does  not  accurately  reflect  the  actual  rate.     According  to  those 
census  figures,    Charlestown    ranked  11    out  of  13  Boston  neighborhoods 
according   to  density.      However,    given   Charlestown's  small  but  densely 
populated   residential   area,   this  district's  open  space  needs  rank  among 
the  highest  of  City's  neighborhoods. 

As  the  5-19  age  group  constitutes  the  most  frequent  park-playground 
users,   an  evaluation  of  the  open  space  needs  of  this  group  is  warranted. 
According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  for  0-9  years  old,  they  accounted  for 
a   total  of  2,687  children  or  17.5%  of  the  population;   and  for  ages  10-19 
a  3,125  total  or  20.3%  of  the  total  population  combines  these  two  groups 
for  5,812  persons  or  38%  of  the  Charlestown  population.     The  number  of 
those   in   the  10-19   group   ranked  second  in  the  City  and  combined  with 
the  0-9  years   group   which    ranked   5th.     The  population  count  of  those 
elderly,    60    years    and    over,    was  2,457    persons    or  15%   of   the   total 
population.     The   elderly   are  frequent  users  of  sitting  areas  within  the 
parks.      Charlestown's    major   recreation   needs   lie  with   its   large  youth 
population  and  its  elderly. 

The  open  space  resources  available  to  Charlestown's  youth  and  elderly  up 
until  very  recently  have  been  inadequate.     Before,  the  only  parks  of  any 
significant  size  were  the  Barry  and   Ryan  Playgrounds  and  the  remaining 
recreation     facilities     were     divied     among     very    small     neighborhood 
playgrounds  and  special   indoor  facilities  like  the  Boy's  Club,  Charlestown 
High  School,   and  elementry  school  gyms.     Given  Charlestown's  population 
of  17,000,    there  was   a   noticeable  shortage  of  softball  diamonds,  tennis 
and  basketball  courts,   neighborhood  parks,   etc.     Today  with  the  recent 
construction  of  the  new  Quinn  Athletic  Complex  and  the  new  Charlestown 
High  School  the  gap  between  recreational  needs  and  exsiting  facilities  has 
narrowed.     The  proposed  summer  opening  of  the  17  acre  Shipyard  Park  at 
the   Charlestown    Naval  Shipyard  will  also  provide  Charlestown  residents 
with  reclaimed  waterfront  access. 

Despite    the    inclusion    of    these    two    new    aforementioned    facilities, 
Charlestown's  total  open  space  acreage  is  currently  56  acres  whereas  the 
National    Open   Space   Recreation   standards   call   for  10  acres   per   1,000 
persons    or    an    additional  114   acres    for    a    total    of  170    acres    to    meet 
Charlestown's  needs.     Charlestown  currently  only  has  a  little  over  3  open 
space  acres  for  every  1,000  in  population. 

According   to  the  open   space   statistics   generated   for  their   report,    as 
compared   to  the   National  Open  Space/Recreation  Standards  this  district 
currently    meets    the    baseball    diamonds    and  25    meter    swimming    pool 
requirements.      However,    overall,    Charlestown    only    has  one-third   the 
required   open   space   recreation   acres   and   needs   additional    basketball, 


tennis,    softball,    50  meter   pool   -  active   recreation  facilities.     Given  the 
limited  amount  of  space  left  in  Charlestown  due  to  the  high  density  level 
that   could    be    used    for    additional    active    recreational    uses,    the  only 
possible    locations    would    be    on    existing    parks    such    as    the    Ryan 
Playground,    available  vacant   BRA-owned   property,    and   at  the  Bunker 
Hill  College  site. 

Maintenance  of  parks  recreation  area  is  a  big  problem  in  Charlestown  as 
almost   one-half   are    in    poor   to    good   condition.     Experimentation   with 
residential  management  programs  should  be  examined  at  Winthrop  Square, 
and  especially  within  the  Bunker  Hill  Projects.    The  new  "Shipyard  Park" 
at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  could  use  a  combination  of  Shipyard  and 
community  residents  for  a  maintenance  program. 

All  three  of  Charlestown's  Boston  "Urban  Wilds"  sites  are  not  currently 
receiving  the  type  of  maintenance  they  deserve  either  because  they  are 
BRA    owned    or    are    in    private    hands,    are    not    recognized    by   the 
Charlestown  Community  as  "Urban  Wild  Sites"  and  are  only  frequented  by 
neighborhood  children  who  play  or  congregate  there.     A  similar  situation 
exists  with  Schrafft's  Cove,   located  behind  the  Schrafft's  plant,  the  only 
access   is  the  main   problem.     The  two  overlook  sites,    Charlestown  and 
Mystic,  are  owned  by  the  BRA. 


V         FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PROGRAM 

A.  Areas  to  be  Acquired  (or  transferred) 

Mystic  and  Charlestown  Overlook  -  Urban  Wild   Sites  owned   by  the 
BRA    have    a    slope    which    defies    most    construction    and    these 
properties     are     not    adequately    maintained.      They    should    be 
transferred    to    the    Boston    Conservation    Commission    for   proper 
maintenance. 

Schrafft's  Cove  -  This    area    should    be   examined    further   to    see 
whether  the  owner  of  the  property  of  the  property  (Schrafft's)  is 
actively   using  this   part  of  their   property  or  would   be  willing  to 
transfer  this  property  to  the  Conservation  Commission. 

B.  Areas  to  be  Developed 

Ryan  Playground  -  Although  this  12.2  acre  park  appears  to  be 
adequately  utilized,  there  is  still  some  room  for  additional  active 
recreation  facilities  like  -  basketball  or  tennis  courts. 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College  -  The  BRA  has  preliminary  plans  to 
sell    some  13  acres  of   BRA   property  to  the   BHCC   for  open   space 
facilities. 
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Open  Space/Recreation  Standards 
Charlestown 


Facility 


Baseball  diamonds 
Softball  diamonds 
Tennis  courts 
Basketball  courts 
Swimming  Pool   (25  meter) 
Swimming  Pool   (50  meter) 

Open  Space 

Playlots/Vest  pocket 
parks 

Neighborhood  parks 
District  parks 
Large  urban  parks 
Regional  parks 


Standard/ 

1,000  People  Need 

1   per  6,000  3 

1   per  3,000  6 

1   per  2,000  9 

1   per  500  34 

1   per  10,000  2 

1   per  20,000  1 

10  acres  per  1,000  170  acres 

1   per  250-1,250  14 

1   per  2,000-, 1000  2 

1   per  10,000-50,000  1 
1   per  50,000 
Serves  entire  population 


Existing         Deficiency 


6 
3 
5 
15 
3 
0 

56  acres 

13 

3 
1 


0 
3 
4 
19 
0 
1 

114  acres 

1 

0 
0 


Mt.   Vernon  Street  Totlot  -  This  small  totlot  owned  by  Massport  on 
the  corner  of  Mt.    Vernon  and   Lowney  Way  needs  total   reconstruction. 
Massport  recently  removed  the  benches  next  to  the  asphalt  areas. 
Previously,   this  totlot  was  used  by  neighborhood  mothers  with  young 
children  as  a  sitting-play  area.     Neighbors  and  abuttors  would  like 
to  see  their  lot  reconstructed. 

Emmons  Street  Playground  -  The  discontinued   Rutherford  Avenue 
between  the  Emmons-Horrigan   Rink  and  the  recently  constructed 
Emmons  Playground  could  be  utilized  for  passive  recreation  and  not 
used  for  rink  parking. 

City  Square  -  As  part  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Central  Artery 
project.   City  Square  will  be  completely  redesigned  and  there  are 
indicators  that  a  portion  could  be  utilized  for  passive  recreation. 

Tremont  Street  -  a  large  vacant  BRA-owned   lot  exists  off  Tremont 
Street  of  which  portion  of  the  community  have  been  interested  for 
both  gardening  and  recreational  uses.     This  property  should  be 
examined  for  both  uses  and,   if  feasible,   acquired  (or  leased)  and 
managed  by  a  community  group. 

C.  Programs  to  be  Provided 

Additional   Boston  Parks  and   Recreation  programs  for  young  children  need 
to  be  established  at  Ryan  Playground,    Emmons  Street  Playground,   Quinn 
Athletic  Complex  as  only  the  Doherty  and  Barry  Playgrounds  have  established 
programs  in  operation. 

D.  Security  and   Enforcement 

As  vandalism  continues  to  take  a  larger  bite  out  of  recreational  budgets, 
special   police  patrols  dispatched  to  facilities  such  as  the  new  Lt. 
Quinn  Athletic  Complex  and  fields.    Bunker  Hill   projects,   John  Harvard 
Mall  and  Winthrop  Square  would  reduce  vandalism. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  U.S.   Constitution   Park  which  are  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  U.S.    National   Park  Service,   need  continued  security 
efforts  to  reduce  vandalism. 


E.       Operation  and  Maintenance  Activities 

For  the  most  part,   the  Boston  Parks  Department  maintenance  crews,   which 
are  responsible  for  thousands  of  acres  of  recreational  space  has  done  a 
creditable  job  but  at  some  parks  or  playground  locations  in  Charlestown 
experimentation  with  community  maintenance  programs  could  produce  better 
results.      For  example,   the  John   Harvard  Mall,    Doherty  Playground,  Winthrop 
Square,    Barry  Playground  and  Bunker  Hill   project  could  use  such  programs, 
and  also  the  new  17  acre  Shipyard   Park  at  the  Charlestown   Naval  Shipyard 


which  will  be  open  soon  to  both  community  residents  and  tourists  alike. 
This  park  will  include  boating  facilities,   sitting,   picnicking  and 
strolling  area  along  the  waterfront  adjacent  to  the  U.S.   Constitution. 
The  BRA  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  combining  both  future  shipyard 
tenants  and  community  groups  in  the  maintenance  of  their  facility. 


FIVE  YEAR   ACTION    PLAN 


Areas  to  be  Acquired 

A.  Mystic  and  Chariestown  Overlook 

B.  Schrafft's  Cove 

Areas  to  be  Developed 

A.  Ryan  Playground  -  active  recreation 

additions 

B.  Bunker  Hill  Community  College  - 

active  recreational  additions 

C.  Mt.   Vernon  Street  Totlot 

D.  Emmons  Street  Playground  - 

Horrigan   Park  -  passive  recreation 

E.  City  Square  -  passive  recreation 

F.  Tremont  Street  (BRA  Owned)  - 

passive  or  active  recreation 

Programs  to  be  Provided 

Additional   Boston   Parks  and   Recreation 
programs  for  neighborhood  youths  need 
to  be  established  at  Ryan   Playground, 
Emmons  Street  Playground,   and  Quinn 
Athletic  Complex. 

Security  and   Enforcement 

A.       Improve  police  patrols  to  reduce 
vandalism  at  the  Quinn  Athletic 
Complex,   Bunker  Hill   project, 
John   Harvard  Mall  and  Winthrop 
Square. 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Activities 

A.       Experimentation  with  community 
maintenance  programs  at  John 
Harvard  Mall,   Winthrop  Square, 
Doherty  Playground,    Barry 
Playground,    Bunker  Hill  project 
and  the  new  "Shipyard   Park"  at 
the  Chariestown  Naval  Shipyard. 


BACKGROUND 


Demographics  and  Housing 

Located  within  a  light  industrial  area  near  the  center  of  Boston's 
downtown  commercial  and  entertainment  area,  the  Chinatown-South  Cove 
neighborhood  is  characterized  by  four  to  seven-story  warehouses,  a  small 
number  of  brick  rowhouses  and  older,  medium-rise  office  buildings.  Its 
central  location,  near  regional  expressways  and  transportation,  has 
resulted  in  major  real  estate  takings  (by  the  State,  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  and  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center)  and  the  dis- 
placement of  many  Chinese  families  and  businesses.  The  problem  of  a 
small  land  base  is  further  complicated  by  private  and  institutional 
development  within  the  neighborhood  and  its  borders. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  real  estate  in  the  area,  Chinatown  is 
densely  developed  with  little  open  space  available  for  recreation,  yet 
Chinatown  is  home  for  about  5,000  people,  many  of  them  children. 
Although  population  counts  are  difficult  to  verify  due  to  factors  of 
language  and  non-participation  in  formal  census  counts,  it  is  believed 
that  the  density  in  Chinatown  is  the  highest  of  all  Boston  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Chinatown  is  the  social  and  cultural  center  for  approximately  10,000 
Chinese  Americans  living  in  the  greater  Boston  area  and  other  Asians  in 
the  New  England  region  as  a  whole.  These  people  make  frequent  trips 
into  Chinatown  for  special  shopping  needs,  health  care  and  socializing. 

The  Chinatown-South  Cove  neighborhood  is  fairly  homogenous  comprised  of 
low  to  moderate  income  Chinese  with  a  large  percentage  of  elderly. 
According  to  the  1977  Hart  Survey,  27%  of  the  Chinatown  households  had 
one  or  more  residents  over  60,  compared  with  6%  for  the  City  as  a  whole. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  services  and  facilities  to  serve  this  large 
elderly  segment  of  the  population. 

According  to  the  1970  Federal  census,  the  recorded  median  family  income 
is  $5,100,  approximately  $4,000  less  than  the  citywide  median  family 
income.  Housing  continues  to  be  a  major  problem  for  those  living  in 
Chinatown- South  Cove.  The  percentage  of  overcrowding  in  household 
units,  78%  in  Chinatown  is  far  in  excess  of  any  other  neighborhood  in 


1.   Demographic  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  neighborhood 
because  its  small  size  precludes  its  being  treated  as  a  single 
census  tract.  Statistics  are  inaccurate  because  surveys  are  printed 
in  English  and  60-80%  of  the  residents  don't  read  or  write  English. 
However,  a  population  figure  of  4,850  was  derived  using  the  1975 
State  census  figures  as  a  base  and  accounting  for  the  annual  number 
of  immigrants. 


2 
the  City.   In  other  words,  78%  of  the  household  units  in  Chinatown  have 

more  than  one  person  per  room,  excluding  the  bathroom.  The  quality  of 

the  housing  stock  is  also  a  problem  with  22%  of  Chinatown's  housing 

units  considered  dilapidated  or  deteriorated  and  50-70%  of  the  existing 

units  in  need  of  substantial  rehabilitation  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

The  recent  relaxation  on  Asian  immigration  has  compunded  the  housing 
shortage,  creating  an  even  greater  need  for  inexpensive  and  subsidized 
family  units.  As  long  as  Chinatown-South  Cove  continues  to  be  the  major 
entry  point  for  Asian  immigrants  to  New  England,  the  population  density 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  open  space  demand  will  continue  to  increase. 

Development  and  Quality  of  the  Environment 

Within  the  next  several  years,  areas  adjacent  to  Chinatown-South  Cove 
will  be  experiencing  rapid  development  as  Lafayette  Place,  the  Theatre 
District  and  the  State  Transportation  Building  undergo  construction. 
Construction  of  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center's  pediatric  wing  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Nutrition  Center  has  begun  in  the 
South  Cove.  These  developments  will  increase  the  price  of  real  estate 
in  Chinatown,  making  high  rise,  commercial  development  even  more  attrac- 
tive. As  one  of  only  two  ethnic  neighborhoods  in  downtown  Boston,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  residential  nature  of  Chinatown  be  reinforced  and 
retained.  More  importantly  for  those  Asian  immigrants  and  elderly  who  are 
monolingual  and  depend  on  Chinatown  for  their  social,  cultural  and 
residential  needs,  the  quality  of  life  must  be  improved. 

The  lack  of  open  space  in  Chinatown-South  Cove  is  a  serious  problem 
which  has  physical,  social  and  economic  ramifications,.  With  a  popula- 
tion density  of  120.5  persons  per  square  acre,  the  small  amount  of  open 
space  cannot  begin  to  adequately  serve  all  the  community.  Even  using 
the  1975  estimated  population  of  2,800,  the  density  of  Chinatown  is 
still  the  highest  of  Boston's  neighborhoods,  69.6  persons  per  square 
acre.  Ambient  air  quality  is  particularly  poor  in  Chinatown  and  resi- 
dents show  a  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis.  Beach  Street,  the  main 
commercial  street  in  Chinatown,  is  crowded  with  delivery  vans  loading 
and  unloading  groceries,  vans  picking  up  Chinatown  residents  working  in 
outlying  restaurants,  through  traffic  using  Beach  Street  to  bypass 
congestion  on  other  downtown  streets,  as  well  as  pedestrians  stopping  to 
chat  in  the  street  because  there  is  no  convenient  space  for  social 
conversation. 

Economically,  the  lack  of  open  space  detracts  from  the  neighborhood, 
discouraging  tourists  and  other  Bostonians  from  patronizing  the  com- 
mercial establishments  in  the  area.  With  the  majority  of  employable 
male  residents  working  in  the  restaurant  industry  (75%),  the  economic 
well-being  of  many  Chinatown  families  depends  on  the  continued  success 
of  the  restaurants  in  the  area.  An  open  space  area  in  the  retail  core 
of  Beach  Street  might  entice  more  shoppers  into  the  area,  resulting  in 
increased  sales  for  Chinatown  merchants. 


2.  1975  City  survey. 

3.  1975  City  survey. 
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COMMUNITY  NEEDS 


Chinatown  suffers  from  a  general  deficiency  of  open  space,  both  active 
and  passive.  Compared  with  the  national  standard  of  ten  acres/1,000 
people,  Chinatown  falls  far  short  with  only  .60  acres/1,000  people.   AS 
the  population  increases,  so  will  the  need  for  both  kinds  of  open  space. 

The  only  open  space  developed  for  outdoor  recreation  activities  is 
Pagoda  Park.  Completed  in  1974,  it  has  accommodated  volleyball  and 
basketball  activities  for  the  community.  In  the  summer  of  1978,  Pagoda 
Park  accommodated  all  the  basketball  and  volleyball  activities  due  to 
severe  damage  to  the  YMCA  gymnasium  facility.  Pagoda  Park's  major 
problems  stem  from  its  proximity  to  the  Southeast  Expressway:  access  to 
it  is  dangerous  and  awkward  and  air  quality  is  poor.  In  addition,  the 
basketball  and  volleyball  courts  are  of  non-regulation  size.  When  the 
community  athletic  clubs  wish  to  sponsor  invitational  tournaments,  they 
are  hesitant  to  do  so  without  regulation  size  facilities.  Regulation 
size  courts  do  exist  at  the  YMCA  and  Quincy  Community  School,  but  there 
is  only  one  court  at  each  and  the  seating  capacity  is  limited. 

The  Boston  Common,  about  one-quarter  mile  away  from  Chinatown,  is  equipped 
with  tennis  courts,  basketball  courts  and  baseball  diamonds.  Although 
technically  within  the  quarter  mile  "standard  user  radius"  the  general 
perception  of  its  d.i stance  is  much  less  encouraging.  The  Combat  Zone 
lies  between  the  two  areas,  acting  as  a  physical  and  psychological 
barrier. 

In  April,  1979,  the  South  Cove  YMCA  re-opened  their  gymnasium  facility, 
"The  Bubble"  after  it  had  been  severely  damaged  in  the  February  storm  of 
1978.  The  gym  is  approximately  1,000  square  feet  with  one  regulation 
size  basketball  court,  lockerrooms,  bathrooms,  and  a  drop-in  center.  At 
present,  it  is  operating  at  full  capacity  and  is  used  by  the  community 
and  Tufts  personnel. 

Passive  areas  are  also  sorely  lacking.  The  $600,000  Elliot  Norton  Park 
is  a  passive  recreation  area  located  on  the  edge  of  the  South  Cove  and 
is  accessible  to  the  residents  of  Mass  Pike  Towers.  However,  it  does 
not  serve  the  bulk  of  the  Chinatown  population,  the  design  of  the  space 
is  unappealing  and  maintenance  is  very  poor.  The  need  for  passive  areas 
in  Chinatown  is  apparent  from  the  number  of  people  from  the  number  of 
people  in  the  community  who  meet  on  the  crowded  sidewalks  for  conversa- 
tion and  spill  out  onto  the  street. 

With  such  a  lack  of  open  space  areas,  all  user  needs  are  not  adequately 
being  met.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  elderly  and  children.  The 
Greater  South  Cove  Golden  Age  Center  is  a  human  service  agency  which 
provides  activities  and  facilities  for  the  elderly  in  Chinatown  and 
those  from  outlying  areas  such  as  the  South  End,  Allston-Brighton  and 


Calculated  using  population  of  4,850,  open  space  acreage  of  2.9. 


Brookline.  However,  its  office  and  facilities  in  the  Quincy  Towers  need 
more  room  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Also,  with  the  development  of 
another  elderly  housing  facility  near  the  Elliot  Norton  Park,  the  need 
for  elderly  services  and  facilities  will  increase  dramatically. 

Likewise  for  children,  the  only  agency  that  handles  pre-school  age 
children  is  Acorn  Daycare.  The  tot  lot  which  is  to  be  completed  in  1980 
will  be  the  only  facility  especially  targeted  to  that  age  group.  In 
light  of  the  proximity  of  major  highways  and  busy  streets,  tot  lots  and 
play  areas  are  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  children  in  the  neighborhood. 


NEEDS 


ANDARDS  FOR  SELECTED  FACIL 

ITIES* 

STANDARD/1000  PEOPLE 

CHINATOWN- SOUTH  COVE 

CILITY 

EXISTING 

NEED 

seball  Diamonds 

1 

per  6,000 

ftball  Diamonds 
and/or  youth  diamonds) 

1 

per  3,000 

0 

1 

mis  Courts 

1 

per  2,000 

sketball  Courts 

1 

per    500 

3  outdoor,  1  indoor 

3 

mming  Pools  -  25  meter 
imming  Pools  -  50  meter 

1 
1 

per  10,000 
per  20,000 

1 

0 

in  Space 

10 

acres  per  1,000 

.60  sq.  acres 

9.40  sq. acres 

Playlots 

Vest  Pocket  Parks 
Neighborhood  Parks 
District  Parks 
Large  Urban  Parks 
Regional  Parks 

1  per    500-  2,500 
1  per    500-  2,500 
1  per  2,000-10,000 
1  per  10,000-50,000 
1  per  50,000 
Serves  entire  populat 

1  (poor  condition) 
1  (poor  condition) 
1  (poor  condition) 

ion 

1 
1 
0 

ource:  National  Park  and 

Recreation  and  Open  Space  Standards, 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association,  Washington,  D.C,  1970 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


GOALS 

Provide  more  open  space  areas 
neighborhood 


Rehabilitate  existing  areas 
and  upgrade  facilities 


Use  open  space  areas  to  re- 
tain and  reinforce  residen- 
tial nature  of  neighborhood 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  Construction  of  Gateway  at  Beach  for  the 
Street. 

2.  Reuse  of  Urban  Renewal  Parcel  R3-R3A  for 
joint  recreation/community  service  space. 

3.  Encourage  joint  USDA/T-NEMC  development 
of  open  space  area  on  Washington  Street. 

4.  Develop  sitting  area  on  Harrison  Avenue. 

5.  Construction  of  Acorn  Daycare  tot  lot  in 
Tai  Tung  Village. 

1.  Reconstruction  of  Pagoda  Park  basket- 
ball and  volleyball  courts.  Land- 
scaping. 

2.  Rehabilitate  Old  Quincy  School  into 
community  service  space  and  landscape 
schoolyard. 

3.  Install  better  lights  on  Quincy  School 
roof.   Improve  maintenance.  Better 
signage  to  facilitate  access  to  rooftop 
play  areas. 

1.  Construction  Gateway  and  sitting  areas 
as  mechanism  to  establish  mixed  income 
neighborhood  and  provide  rest  areas  for 
residents,  workers  and  shoppers  in 
Chinatown. 

2.  Acorn  Daycare  tot  lot. 

3.  Upper  Harrison  Avenue  sitting  area  for 
residents  in  area,  catalyst  to  develop 
more  housing  in  area. 


Vegetation 

The  vegetation  found  in  unprotected  natural  areas  is  dramatically  different 
from  that  found  by  the  early  settlers  of  Boston.     In  the  17th  century, 
the  Boston  Basin  was  completely  forested  execpt  certain  sections  of  the 
coastline  where  salt  marshes  existed  and  in  bogs  and  swamps  not  yet 
firm  enough  to  sustain  trees. 

As  Boston  grew,  the  land  and  vegetation  were  radically  altered.     The 
virgin  forests  were  logged  in  order  to  provide  timber  for  house  and 
ship  building,  fuel  and  cleared  land  for  cultivation.     Coastal  saltwater 
marshes  were  diked,  dredged  and  filled  in  order  to  create  land  for 
residential,  industrial  and  commercial  development.     During  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  agricultural  land  gradually  became  residential;  land 
which  was  not  built  upon  or  farmed  slowly  changed  from  abandoned 
cultivated  fields  to  fields  of  pioneer  shrubs  and  trees  which  eventually 
grew  into  new  woodlands.     Over  the  years,  the  remaining  woodlands  in 
Boston  have  progressed  from  "pioneer"  species  such  as  Aspen,  Cherry, 
Allan  thus,  Box  Elder  and  Pine  to  species  such  as  Maple,  Yellow  Birch, 
Hemlock,  Spruce,  Oak  and  Hickory.     This  succession  takes  place  be- 
cause the  pioneer  species  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  bare  soil 
conditions.     Their  presence  changes  the  site  conditions  so  that  the  more 
permanent  species  can  thrive,  preventing  erosion  of  the  soil  and  provid- 
ing food  and  shelter  for  a  variety  of  wildlife. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

Mainland  Boston  is  richly  blessed  with  water  perimeters  on  three  sides: 
8*5  miles  of  mxinicipal  shoreline  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  on  the  north; 
10  miles  of  man-made  Boston  Harbor  major  shoreline  on  the  east;  and  7 
miles  of  beautiful,  natural,  winding  shoreline  in  the  Neponset  River  on 
the  south.     In  addition.  East  Boston  has  7.2  miles  of  shoreline:     2.4 
miles  northerly  on  Chelsea  Creek;  0.8  mile  westerly  on  the  Mystic 
River,  and  4  miles  southerly  and  easterly  on  Boston  Harbor,  including 
Boston  Airport  harbor  frontage  in  Boston. 

Stony  Brook  traverses  Boston  some  7  miles,  nowadays  rising  in  the  MDC 
Stony  Brook  Reservation  in  West  Roxbury  and  joining  Muddy  River 
(from  Jamaica  Pond)  and  the  Charles  River  at  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  near 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Jamaica  Pond  is  the  only  natural  pond  of  significant  size  in  Boston.     It 
is  surrounded  by  City  of  Boston  park  land,  supplemented  by  an  important 
private  wooded  land  area  abutting  Perkins  Street,  which  is  under  a 
permanent  conservation  restriction.     On  the  Pond  shore  are  picnic 
grounds  and  casual  row-boating  facilities. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  have  a  multiplicity  of  recreational  oppor- 
txinities  in  all  these  water- related  locations.     The  manicured,  mainly 
green  Boston  shore  of  the  Charles  River  is  maintained  by  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Parks  District  from  the  new  Warren  Avenue  boat  locks,  near 
North  Station,  to  the  power  boat  launching  area  at  Nonantxim,  across 
the  river  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.     In  the  eight  miles 
between  are  the  coUegiate  rowing  houses  of  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  B.U.  and 


others  and  the  Community  Sailing  Pavilion  and  docks  near  the  Hatch 
Music  Shell,  site  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops 
outdoor  concerts.     The  Esplanade  Concerts  were  instituted  and  con- 
ducted there  for  fifty  years  by  the  late  conductor  Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  Charles  River  Basin  is  a  non-tidal  controlled  impoundment,  mainly 
fresh  water.     It  is  used  extensively  for  sailing,  canoeing  and  organized 
rowing. 

The  Neponset  River  shore  in  Boston  is  used  for  bird- watching,  picnicking, 
canoeing  and  fishing.     The  Neponset  is  tidal  from  Squantum  to  Dorchester 
Lower  Mills;  in  these  two  miles  there  is  some  sailing  and  power  boating, 
mainly  in  the  Port  Norfolk  area. 

There  are  major  recreational  areas  on  the  harbor  frontages  of  mainland 
Boston,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Boston  and  Dorchester.     The 
City  of  Boston  Main  Street  Playground  and  Tennis  Courts  in  Charlestown 
are  on  Chelsea  Creek  shore.     The  three  newest  Boston  city  parks  on 
the  waterfront  are  North  Ferry  Park,  East  Boston,  Shipyard  Park, 
Charlestown,  an  Downtown  Waterfront  Park  (Christopher  Coliombus)  at 
Richmond  and  Commercial  Streets  and  Atlantic  Avenue.     Castle  Island, 
Marine  Park,   Carson  Beach  and  Columbus  Park  in  South  Boston,  are 
situated  along  William  J.  Day  Boulevard.     Malibu  Beach  at  Savin  Hill 
and  Tenean  Beach,  near  Port  Norfolk,  are  farther  south,  in  Dorchester. 
On  the  Columbia  Point  peninsula,  both  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston  and  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Museum  and  Archives  have 
created  new  Harborside  enjosnnents . 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 

Boston's  water  and  sewer  systems  are  one  of  this  country's  oldest, 
much  of  it  constructed  in  the  19th  century  and  left  relatively  neglected 
in  the  early /middle  decades  of  this  century.     Its  rehabilitation  require- 
ments today  are  extensive  and  complex  and  for  the  forseeable  future 
will  constitute  one  of  the  city's  major  fiscal  priorities. 

Water 

The  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission  (BWSC)  is  responsible  for  and 
operates  the  water  distribution  lines  within  the  City  of  Boston.     Total 
length  of  water  mains  equals  a  little  less  than  1100  miles.     All  water  is 
treated  and  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 
through  28  metered  connections  to  the  BWSC  water  distribution  system. 
In  addition  to  the  primary  distribution  system,  a  high  pressure  fire 
service  system  provides  fire  protection  capacity. 

The  MDC  maintains  and  operates  the  major  trunk  lines,  reservoir  and 
storage  and  treatment  facilities  for  the  metropolitan  Boston  area.     The 
supply  comes  primarily  from  areas  west  of  Boston,  principally  from  the 
Quabbin  watershed,  the  Ware  River  watershed,  and  the  Wachusett 
watershed.     OccassionaUy ,   during  periods  of  peak  consumption,  water 
is  also  utilized  from  the  Sudbury  system,  also  located  west  of  Boston. 
While  the  limited  number  of  water  sources  is  not  ideal,  it  appears  that 
this  system  is  adequate  for  supplying  sufficient  quantities  of  potable 
water  to  satisfy  the  City's  needs  for  the  forseeable  future. 


Improvements  needed  for  the  City's  water  system  generally  fall  into  the 
following  categories;  increasing  pressure  (stoppling  leakage),  removing 
tuberculation  in  structurally  sovmd  mains  and  replacement  of  undersized 
or  unsound  mains  and  removal  of  lead  pipes  (in  customer  service  connections), 

Sewer 

The  BWSC  operates  a  1,400  mile  network  for  the  collection  of  sewage 
from  customers  throughout  the  City  of  Boston.     The  sewerage  system 
consists  of  sewer  lines,  interceptors,  connections  to  MDC  sewer  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  piunping  stations.     Wastewater  treatment  is  provided 
by  the  MDC. 

The  MDC  provides  treatment  for  all  wastewater  flows  within  the  City. 
In  particular,  the  MDC  supplies  pretreatment,  primary  treatment  and 
chlorination  to  wastewater  flows  before  they  are  discharged  into  the 
Boston  Harbor.     Pretreatment  facilities  consist  of  screens  to  remove 
large  debris  and  grit  chambers  which  aUow  heavy,  sandy  solids  to 
settle.     Then  primary  treatment  is  provided  when  wastewater  passes 
through  tanks  where  air  is  introduced  by  many  diffusers  to  condition 
waste  for  treatment.     Next,  wastewater  flows  through  large  sediment- 
ation tanks  where  grease  and  scum  rise  to  the  top  and  are  skimmed  off. 
After  the  flotables  are  skimmed  off  and  sludge  is  removed,  the  remaining 
water  is  disinfected  by  chlorination  and  is  then  discharged  into  the 
Boston  Harbor.     Incineration  facilities  are  provided  for  the  screenings, 
grit  and  scum. 

Most  recent  capital  construction  expenditures  on  the  sewer  collection 
system  in  the  City  are  in  accordance  with  a  study  completed  in  1967  by 
Camp,  Dresser  &  McKee,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers.     The  purpose  of 
this  report  was  to  investigate  and  determine  the  adequacy  of  Boston's 
main  drainage  system  and  to  prepare  cost  estimates  and  recommendations 
for  necessary  upgrading  and  improvements. 

The  following  three  important  shortcomings  of  the  sewer  collection 
system  reflect  the  conclusions  of  the  Camp,  Dresser  report  and  input 
from  BWSC,  MDC  and  City  officials. 

1.       Physical  Deterioration 

A  large  portion  of  the  sewer  collection  system  was  constructed  at 
approximately  the  same  time  that  the  water  distribution  network 
was  built.     However,  many  sewer  pipes  were  built  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.     While  sewer  pipes  do  not  experience  the  same 
corrosion  as  water  pipes,  nevertheless,  the  fragile  quality  of  many 
old  pipes  in  the  City  now  makes  them  highly  vulnerable  to  proximate 
construction  and  large  scale  movements.     No  analysis  has  been 
conducted  to  estimate  the  overall  age  of  the  system.     Nevertheless, 
officials  indicate  that  as  a  result  of  more  financing  having  been 
made  available  for  water  distribution  purposes  recently,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  age  of  the  sewer  collection  system  is 
older  than  the  water  distribution  system.     The  Camp,  Dresser 
report  found  that  a  significant  percentage  of  intercepting  sewers 
and  conduit  should  be  replaced. 


2.       Mixed  System 

Many  of  the  older  areas  of  the  City  are  served  by  a  single  system 
of  common  sewers  into  which  both  sanitary  sewag^e  and  storm  water 
are  discharged.     Most  of  these  sewers  form  what  is  known  as  a 
combined  system,  consisting  of  intercepting  sewers  and  conduits. 
The  system  has  experienced  operational  difficulties  from  "inflows" 
and  infiltration.     For  example,  because  of  the  poor  condition  of 
many  outlets  and  related  facilities,  such  as  tide  gates,  much  tide 
water  enters  the  system  during  periods  of  incoming  tides.     In 
addition,  during  rainstorms,  the  combined  system  receives  storm 
water  runoff.     Excess  flows  of  mixed  sewage,  storm  water  and  tide 
water  are  discharged  through  about  90  outlets  to  nearby  water- 
courses during  rainstorms.     Moreover,  even  in  dry  weather, 
sewage  overflows  occur  in  some  instances  to  nearby  watercourses. 

An  additional  problem  resulting  in  large  part  from  the  mixed  sewer 
system  is  the  polluting  of  the  Boston  Harbor.     Many  studies  have 
indicated  that  portions  of  the  Harbor  are  seriously  polluted  at 
times  by  the  overflow  of  sewage  from  outlets.     Objectionable  condi- 
tions due  to  the  overflow  of  sewage  in  the  Harbor  were  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  system  to  dispose  of  storm  water  along  with  the 
sanitary  sewage  entering  the  system  at  times  of  storms.     Many 
officials  estimate  that  storm  water  runoff  from  City  streets,  con- 
taining dangerous  contaminants  from  automobile  traffic,  produces 
70-80  percent  of  the  Harbor's  pollution  problem.     The  Camp, 
Dresser  report  found  that  significant  hazards  to  health  result  from 
discharges  of  mixed  sewage  and  storm  water  into  the  Harbor. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Boston's  transportation  services  are  among  the  most  diversified  and 
expansive  in  the  world.     The  MBTA  is  one  of  only  eight  public  trans- 
portation systems  in  major  cities  in  the  U.S.  with  rail  rapid  transit, 
linking  three  million  people  in  the  metropoUtan  area  to  the  downtown  via 
80  miles  of  rapid  transit  Lines,  291  miles  of  commuter  rail,  3,500  miles  of 
bus  routes  and  two  privately-operated  commuter  boat  services.     In 
addition  to  this  public  bus  and  rail  system,  there  are  38  commercial  bus 
lines  and  27  railroad  companies  with  offices  in  Boston.     At  least  eight 
major  radial  highways  feed  directly  into  the  downtown  while  two  cir- 
cumferential roadways  (Routes  128  and  495)  encircle  the  city  at  distances 
of  10  miles  and  25  miles. 

Major  investments  are  being  made  in  Boston's  public  transportation 
system  which  should  help  make  open  space  more  accessible.     Insofar  as 
the  investments  in  new  plant  and  equipment  produce  better  service  for 
the  existing  system,  overall  accessibility  wiU  improve.     In  particular  the 
massive  improvements  in  the  Southwest  Corridor,  featuring  a  relocated 
Orange  Line  to  Forest  Hills  and  upgraded  railroad  service,  will  have 
more  substantial  effects  in  the  area  served.     This  will  improve  access  in 
aU  or  parts  of  Back  Bay,  the  Fenway,  Mission  HiU,  South  End,  Roxbury 
and  Jamaica  Plain.     It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  transportation 
construction  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  will  in  itself  create  much  addi- 
tional open  space  (see  Section  IV).     The  Replacement/Transit  Improvement 


THE  LAND 

Boston  is  b\iilt  on  the  broad  plain,  or  lowland,  which  lies  within  a 
bowl-Kke  rim  of  hills  that  curves  from  the  North  Shore,  inland  to 
Framingham,  and  around  to  the  South  Shore.     Because  of  its  shape, 
geologists  refer  to  this  area  as  the  Boston  Basin.     Particularly  to  the 
north  and  south,  this  rim  can  be  seen  from  some  of  Boston's  numerous 
hilltops,  which  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  basin,  some  to  a  height  as 
much  as  360  feet  above  sea  level.     Three  rivers  —  the  Mystic,  the 
Charles  and  the  Neponset  —  originate  outside  the  basin  but  flow  through 
it  and  empty  into  Boston  Harbor. 

The  geological  and  hydrological  conditions  of  both  conservation  sites 
and  the  other  natural  and  man-made  features  found  in  Boston  can  best 
be  understood  by  looking  at  the  geological  history  of  the  Boston  Basin. 
This  history  is,  in  fact,  a  composite  of  interacting  forces  that  have 
brought  changes  to  the  land,  the  waters  in  and  around  it,  and  the 
vegetation  that  grows  there. 

The  origins  of  the  Boston  Basin  can  be  traced  back  600  million  years. 
From  the  earliest  time  untQ  about  one  million  years  ago,  the  earth's 
crust  underwent  a  series  of  dramatic  changes:     the  land  rose  and  was 
eroded  down  repeatedly;  the  sea  invaded  several  times  to  cover  the 
lowland  and  then  receded  as  the  land  began  to  rise;  the  earth's  surface 
was  folded  and  compressed  into  valleys  and  hills.     Earthquakes  occurred, 
generating  faults  throughout  the  area,  and  volcanic  activity  intruded 
molten  material  which  hardened  within  the  surrounding  rock.     Evidence 
of  this  variety  of  geologic  activities  can  be  seen  today  in  Boston's  rock 
outcroppings .     For  example,  the  granite  outcroppings  found  in  Brighton 
were  formed  from  molten  material  intruded  within  the  earth's  crust, 
while  the  sedimentary  rock  of  Dorchester  is  composed  of  eroded  material 
which  was  redeposited  and  compacted  to  form  new  rock. 

Boston's  current  topography  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  Ice  Age 
which  spread  glaciers  across  New  England  50,000  years  ago.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  advancing  ice  scraped  and  broke  the 
bedrock  beneath,  creating  smoothly  polished  hills,  boulders  and  much 
smaller  rock  fragments  under  its  massive  weight. 

As  temperatures  rose  and  the  glacier  receded,  it  left  in  its  wake  a 
landscape  dominated  by  ice  and  water-deposited  materials;  hills  such  as 
Beacon  HiU  were  formed  from  rock  fragments  and  sand  which  were 
gathered  up  by  the  swiftly  moving  melting  water  and  deposited  when 
the  water's  velocity  decreased. 

The  melting  glacier  revealed  the  land  form  beneath.     The  most  dramatic 
feature  was  the  streamlined  Hills  or  "drumlins"  which  were  formed  when 
the  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel  that  had  accumulated  under  the  glacier 
were  smoothed  into  oblong  MQs  by  its  weight  alone  more  than  70  drumlins 
are  found  throughout  the  city  and  in  Boston  Harbor,  althought  wave 
action  has  eroded  some  of  those  in  the  harbor. 


Although  millions  of  years  of  geologic  processes  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  structure  of  the  Boston  area,  human  activity  over  the  last  three 
centuries  has  reworked  the  landscape  greatly.     Indeed,  no  other  city 
has  extended  and  changed  its  land  form  as  frequently  as  Boston  in 
order  to  create  more  land  for  an  expanding  population  and  economy. 

By  far  the  most  significant  change  has  been  the  transformation  of  the 
Boston  Harbor  coastline.     At  one  time,  three  narrow-necked  penin- 
sulas —  the  Shawmut  (downtown  Boston),  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  - 
and  the  five  islands  that  now  form  East  Boston,  dominated  the  harbor. 
But  wharves  and  causeways  were  built  in  and  across  the  water  for 
shipping  purposes  and  to  provide  access  among  settled  areas.     Later, 
fill  was  deposited  on  coastal  wetlands  and  in  the  harbor  to  enlarge  and 
connect  the  peninsulas  and  islands. 

To  accomplish  these  changes,  sand  and  gravel  have  been  taken  from 
many  drumlins,  moraines  and  kames  in  the  Boston  area,  thereby  altering 
its  topography  still  more  severely.     Fort  Hill,  located  on  the  Boston 
peninsula  near  the  present  South  Station,  was  completely  leveled  and 
used  as  fill  to  create  land  in  Boston  Harbor,  while  the  streets  of  Back 
Bay  rest  on  gravel  brought  by  railroad  from  Needham.     In  many  instances 
throughout  the  city,  additional  land  was  created  through  infill  of  inland 
wetlands  and  ponds. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  where  some  natural  areas  were  destroyed 
to  create  more  land,  others  were  added.     The  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir 
-a  man-made  pond  -  was  built  to  supply  Boston's  water.     Mother  Brook 
in  Hyde  Park  is  an  artificial  canal  created  to  connect  the  Charles  River 
with  Neponset.     Sometimes  this  land  reclamation  was  not  done  inten- 
tionally:    the  marsh  adjacent  to  Logan  Airport  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
new  wetland  formation,  where  landfill  produced  a  sediment  trap  which 
then  initiated  new  marsh  growth. 

The  Wetlands 

Wetlands,  both  coastal  and  inland,  play  a  vital  role  in  nature.     De- 
pending upon  the  surrounding  environmental  conditions,  they  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  flood  control  and  the  maintenance  of  water  supply. 
Wetlands  offer  food  and  shelter  to  migratory  birds  and  upland  mammals 
and  create  recreational  and  educational  opportunities.     In  the  last  one 
hundred  years  alone,  however,  an  estimated  6,000  acreas  of  coastal 
wetlands  within  the  inner  portion  of  Boston  Harbor  have  been  destroyed. 
In  this  same  amount  of  time,  over  half  of  the  city's  inland  wetlands 
have  been  lost.     Consequently,  a  swamp  or  marsh  is  a  rare  and  valu- 
able resource  for  Boston  today. 

Coastal  or  saltwater  wetlands  occur  where  land  is  encroached  upon  by 
tidal  waters.     The  land  may  be  flooded  daily  by  the  tide,  or  only 
during  storms.     The  salt-tolerant  plants  that  take  root  in  these  areas 
provide  habitats  for  over  250  animal  species,   and  are  also  vitally  im- 
portant because  they  form  the  ecological  niche  in  which  the  food  chain 
begins.     The  "Urban  Wilds"  study  (Boston  Urban  Wilds  BRA  Report, 
1976)  has  identified  three  types  of  saltwater  wetlands  in  Boston:     tidal 
salt  marshes,  irregularly  flooded  salt  meadows  and  ditched  salt  meadows. 


FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 


Parcel  R3-R3A 

Of  high  priority  to  the  community  is  the  reuse  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Parcel  R3-R3A  into  an  active  and  passive  recreation  area.  At  present, 
the  parcel  consists  of  three  uses:  the  Boys'  Club  at  882  Washington 
Street,  the  old  Pine  Street  Inn  (to  be  vacated  in  March  1980),  and  a 
parking  lot  for  MBTA  personnel.  The  South  Cove  YMCA  has  shown  interest 
in  relocating  to  this  site  and  developing  the  parcel  into  an  active 
recreation  facility.  Other  community  groups  would  like  to  see  community 
services'  office  space  incorporated  into  the  recreation  facility.  The 
reuse  of  R3-R3A  is  important  to  the  community  because  should  the  YMCA 
relocate  to  this  site,  the  present  site  of  the  YMCA  could  be  developed 
to  meet  some  of  Chinatown's  pressing  need  for  housing.  In  addition, 
construction  of  a  facility  on  this  parcel  and  landscaping  along  Marginal 
Street  would  be  a  buffer  between  the  Turnpike  and  residential  units 
adjacent  to  R3-R3A. 

The  reuse  of  R3-R3A  is  dependent  on  the  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line 
and  the  removal  of  the  elevated  tracks  that  run  through  the  parcel. 
Until  this  is  done  in  four  to  five  years,  the  parcel  cannot  be  developed. 
Assuming  that  the  Orange  Line  relocation  proceeds  as  scheduled,  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  construction  would  be  late  1985.  However, 
this  should  not  preclude  the  community,  BRA  and  City  from  beginning  to 
plan  for  the  eventual  reuse  of  R3-R3A. 

Pagoda  Park 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Pagoda 
Park.  As  the  largest  basketball  and  volleyball  facility  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Pagoda  Park  is  extremely  well  used  in  the  summer  by  the 
athletic  clubs  and  residents  of  the  Chinese  community.  Because  it  is 
the  site  of  annual  volleyball  tournaments,  the  courts  need  to  be  up- 
graded to  regulation  size.  In  addition,  maintenance  needs  to  be  im- 
proved such  as  the  provision  of  more  trash  barrels  and  outdoor  lights. 
Litter  collects  in  and  around  the  park  because  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
expressway,  thus  crews  should  monitor  the  park  more  frequently.  Land- 
scaping and  tree  planting  along  the  Turnpike  would  help  to  buffer  the 
play  area  from  the  expressway  traffic. 

Harrison  Avenue 

To  improve  the  residential  and  commercial  environment  in  the  area  north 
of  Kneeland  Street,  the  sidewalks  at  Philips  Square  (upper  Harrison 
Avenue)  should  be  extended  and  trees  and  benches  installed.  This  would 
not  only  create  a  small  green  space  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown's  business 
district,  but  would  also  be  an  inviting  connection  between  Lafayette 
Place  and  Chinatown. 

The  improvements  to  Harrison  Avenue  would  assist  in  the  City's  goal  of 
moving  Chinatown  toward  the  Combat  Zone  and  be  the  first  step  toward  the 


conversion  of  Harrison  Avenue  into  a  pedestrian  mall  not  unlike  the 
Downtown  Crossing  project.  These  modifications  would  also  discourage 
traffic  exiting  Lafayette  Place  from  using  Harrison  Avenue  as  a  major 
route,  which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Chinese  community. 

Old  Quincy  School 

The  Old  Quincy  School  located  on  Tyler  Street  was  the  first  school  with 
separate  classrooms  for  each  grade  level  and  as  such  is  a  good  candidate 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  community 
would  like  to  see  the  school  renovated  into  a  community  center  and  the 
school  yard  could  be  landscaped  into  an  open  space  area  in  conjunction 
with  the  rehabilitation. 

The  renovation  of  the  Old  Quincy  School  is  important  to  the  community  as 
it  would  provide  consolidated  space  for  a  number  of  human  service  agencies 
which  are  now  dispersed  through  the  community.  The  reuse  of  the  school 
would  bring  activity  back  into  a  building  that  has  been  vacant  and 
vandalized  since  1975.  Its  location  in  the  South  Cove  is  a  strength  as 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  residential  area  of  Chinatown  and  in  close 
proximity  to  other  facilities  offering  community  services.  The  land- 
scaping of  the  schoolyard  would  provide  green  space  in  an  area  that  has 
none,  yet  houses  many  children  in  the  nearby  200-unit  Tai  Tung  Village 
highrise. 

Washington  Street 

Construction  of  the  USDA  Nutrition  Center  and  T-NEMC  pediatric  wing  is 
proceeding  at  the  corner  of  Kneel  and  and  Washington  Street.  T-NEMC  and 
the  Federal  government  should  be  encouraged  to  jointly  develop  a  sitting 
area  between  the  Nutrition  Center  and  pediatric  wing.  The  provision  of 
green  space  near  the  center  of  the  T-NEMC  complex  would  bring  relief  to 
this  section  of  Washington  Street  which  will  soon  be  lined  with  high 
rise  structures  and  bridged  by  a  two  to  three  story  air  rights  structure. 
The  projected  completion  dates  for  the  Nutrition  Center  and  pediatric  wing 
is  1981,  thus  this  idea  must  be  pursued  now  to  be  realized. 

New  Quincy  School 

Open  in  1975,  the  new  Quincy  School  on  Oak  and  Washington  Street  is  the 
product  of  community  participation  and  innovative  design.  It  has  become 
the  center  of  many  community  activities  and  service  agencies.  The  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pool  on  the  ground  floor  are  well  used,  however,  the 
rooftop  play  area  remains  underutilized  and  poorly  maintained. 

An  improvement  program  for  the  rooftop  area  should  be  developed.  Although 
one  of  the  larger  facilities  in  the  Chinatown  area,  it  is  not  being  used 
due  to  poor  lighting  which  has  made  it  hazardous  to  use  at  night,  poor 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  grounds  and  its  isolated  location  on  the 
roof  of  a  three  story  building.  A  simple  program  of  lights,  improved 
maintenance  and  better  signage  would  help  in  making  the  new  Quincy 
School  rooftop  attractive  to  children  in  the  community. 


Chinese  Gate 

Construction  has  started  on  the  Chinese  Gateway  at  Beach  Street  and  the 
Expressway.  Given  as  a  Bicentennial  gift  to  the  Chinese  community  by 
the  Taiwan  government,  the  Gateway  will  serve  to  define  the  neighborhood 
and  be  a  backdrop  for  special  events.  In  addition  to  the  Gateway  itself, 
two  landscape  areas  will  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  Gate.  In  order 
to  construct  one  of  the  sitting  areas,  Edinboro  and  Kingston  Streets 
must  be  discontinued  and  953  square  feet  of  private  property  must  be 
purchased  to  allow  an  ample  turning  radius  for  the  new  street  alignment. 
The  BRA  is  presently  working  on  this  issue.  Anticipated  starting  date 
is  Spring  1980. 

The  Gateway  may  be  a  catalyst  for  merchants  to  refurbish  their  shops  and 
its  placement  in  a  landscaped  setting  is  expected  to  stimulate  the 
conversion  of  underused  mercantile  buildings  to  housing  for  residents  of 
varied  income.  Attracting  upper  income  people  back  to  live  in  Chinatown 
is  a  major  objective  of  the  community  so  that  the  neighborhood  will  have 
a  broader  income  mix  and  Chinatown  will  no  longer  be  home  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  move  elsewhere. 

Acorn  Daycare  Tot  Lot 

With  a  Community  Development  Block  Grant  from  the  City  of  Boston,  the 
Acorn  Daycare  Center  and  Tai  Tung  Village  have  started  development  of  a 
tot  lot/play  area  to  be  constructed  in  the  courtyard  of  Tai  Tung  Village. 
This  will  be  the  only  such  facility  in  Chinatown  and  construction  should 
start  in  the  summer  of  1980. 
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I  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Fields   Corner   is  one  of  Boston's  most  diverse  neighborhoods.     Housing 
styles  vary  from  new  ranch-style  homes  to  triple  deckers  and  from  large 
apartment   buildings    to   ornate    Victorian    mansions.      Racial   composition 
varies  widely  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,   ranging  from  0  to  90% 
minority.      Incomes   range  from  25%  above  the  City  average  to  25%  below 
the  average.     The  future  of  Fields  Corner  is  bright;  more  young  families 
are  remaining  in  the  area  and  new  residents  are  being  attracted. 

Housing  conditions  vary  widely  throughout  the  district,  with  homes  in  the 
eastern   portion  generally  in  better  condition  than  homes  in  the  western 
portion.      The  western   section   of  the  district  is   an   area  where   racial 
transition  and  housing  disinvestment  have  occurred  due  primarily  to  the 
Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURG)  program.     A  comprehensive 
and   coordinated   program  of  demolition,   boarding,   housing  rehabilitation 
programs,   public  infrastructure  improvements,   vacant  lot  improvements, 
etc.,  is  needed  to  address  the  existing  problems. 

Fields    Corner's  waterfront  is  an   immense   resource  which   is   currently 
underutilized,  poorly  developed  and  maintained  and  adversely  impacted  by 
major   thoroughfares    and    industrial    uses.      A    coordinated    program   to 
improve  water  quality,    provide  new  and  improved  recreational  facilities 
and    redevelop    marginal    or  inappropriate  waterfront  uses   needs  to  be 
implemented. 

A.       POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

After   reaching   its   peak   population   in  1950,    Dorchester   (as  well  as  the 
City    as    a    whole)    continued    to    lose    population.      From  1960-1970, 
Dorchester  lost  2%  of  its  population  (a  rate  lower  than  that  of  the  City). 
From  1970-1976,   it  is  estimated  that  Dorchester  lost  4%  of  its  population  (a 
rate  higher  than  that  of  the  City). 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

Fields 
•         Corner  Boston 

1950  93,974  801,444 

1960  87,294  697,197 

1970  85,564  641,071 

1976  (est)  82,000  639,803 

This  overall  decline  in  population  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
minority  population.     From  1960-1970,  Dorchester  experienced  an  increase 
in  its  black  population  at  a  rate  nearly  fifty  times  the  increase  in  the  City 
overall.    The  major  cause  for  this  large  and  rapid  racial  transition  was  the 
BBURG    program    which    covered   a   large  central   area  of  the  City  and 
included    the    Fields    Corner    neighborhoods   of   Mt.    Bowdoin,    Bowdoin 
North,    Codman   Square,    and   parts   of  Meetinghouse   Hill   and   WE-CAN. 
This  program  provided  low  downpayment  mortgages  to  all  minority  families 
who  wanted  to  live  in  the  BBURG  area  and  led  to  rapid  racial  transition 
within  that  area  from  1968-1972. 
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Dorchester's   Hispanic  population   increased   significantly  from  1960-1970, 
resulting  in  a  total  Hispanic  population  of  1,100  in  1970  and  an  estimated 
3,000  in  1977.     From  1960  to  1970,  Dorchester's  elderly  (age  65  and  over) 
population  declined  1%  while  the  City  experienced  a  decline  of  5%. 

ELDERLY   POPULATION 
(age  65  and  over,   with  %  of  total  population) 


1950 
1960 
1970 


Dorchester's  teenage   (age  15-19)   population   increased  13.4%  from  1960- 
1970  while  the  City  experienced  an  increase  of  17.6%. 
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From  1970-1977,    both    Dorchester   and   the    City   experienced    a    slight 
decrease  in  total   poulation.     However,    Dorchester's   black  and  Hispanic 
population    continued  to   increase.     Projections  for  the  future  show  an 
expected   increase   in  the  overall    Black  and   Hispanic  population   and   a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  school  age  children. 

B.  ECONOMICS  CONDITION 

In   general.    Fields  Corner  is  in  better  condition  in  terms  of  employment 
than   the  City  as   a  whole.     Fields   Corner's  median   income   in  1970  was 
approximately   $9,500   while   the  City  median   was   $9,133.     The   Plesser 
survey   indicated  that  the   Fields   Corner  1978  median   family  income  was 
$13,000. 

Fields  Corner's  unemployment  level  in  1970  was  3.7%  versus  a  City-wide 
average    of    4.3%.      The  1977    Hart    Survey    placed     Fields    Corner's 
unemployment  rate  at  9.9%  and  the  City's   unemployment   rate  at  12.8%. 
53.2%  of   Fields   Corner's   unemployed   are  collecting   benefits   (the  third 
highest  in  the  City)  as  compared  to  the  City-wide  average  of  34.1%. 

A   breakdown   showing  the  minority  proportion  of  the  unemployed  labor 
force  revealed  that  45%  of  Field's  Corner's  unemployed  were  minorities;  a 
further  breakdown  by  zip  code  areas  revealed  that  19%  of  the  unemployed 
in  zip  code  area  02124  were  minority.     The  City-wide  minority  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  was  34%. 

C.  LAND  USE 

Fields  Corner  is  a  predominantly  residential  neighborhood  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Dorchester  Bay,  on  the  south  by  the  Neponset  River,  on  the  west 
by  the  Midlands  Railroad  and  on  the  north  by  major  thoroughfares.  Areas 
to  the  south  and  east  are  low  density  residential  neighborhoods  with  the 
majority  of  housing  units  in  one  and  two  family  structures.  Areas  to  the 
north  and  west  are  higher  in  two  and  three  family  dwellings.  Industrial 
uses  are  a  small  part  of  Fields  Corner's  land  use;  the  majority  are  in  the 


eastern  section  of  the  neighborhood  near  Freeport  Street,   the  Southeast 
Expressway  and  in   Port  Norfolk.     Small  neighborhood  commercial  centers 
occur  throughout  the  area,  particularly  at  major  transportation  modes  and 
along   major  arterials.     A   suburban-style   shopping   center   is  located  on 
Morrissey  Boulevard. 

D.       TRANSPORTATION  NETWORKS 

The  Southeast  Expressway  and  Morrissey  Boulevard  are  located  in  the 
extreme  eastern  section  of  Fields  Corner  and  are  heavily  utilized  north- 
south  commuter  routes.  Other  major  north-south  arterials  are  Washington 
Street,  Dorchester  Avenue,  Adams  Street  and  Neponset  Avenue.  The 
only  major  east-west  arterial  is  Gallivan  Boulevard;  Ashmont  and  Park 
Streets  are  minor  east-west  connectors. 

The  central  section  of  the  district  is  fairly  well  served  by  the  MBTA  Red 
Line,    but   sub-areas   to  the   west  and   southeast  which   once  had  trolley 
service   are   now   poorly   served   by  public  transportation.     The  Midlands 
Railroad,    which   forms   the  western   boundary   of  the  district,    and   the 
Quincy  branch  of  the  Red  line,   which  runs  through  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  district,   are  two  major  facilities  which  currently  provide  no 
public  transportation   service  to   Dorchester.     The  Quincy  trains  travel 
over  four  miles,   without  a  stop,  through  sections  of  Dorchester  that  are 
poorly  served  by  rapid  transit. 

The  Midlands  Railroad  will  be  utilized  by  commuter  rail  trains  while  the 
new  Orange  Line  is  being  constructed  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  and  will 
provide   some   limited   service  to   Dorchester   residents.     The  fate  of  the 
Midlands   Railroad   after  that  interim   period   is   part  of  the   Replacement 
Transit  Improvement  Study  being  conducted  by  the  MBTA.     The  study  is 
an  analysis  of  current  and  future  public  transportation  needs  in  the  South 
End,    Roxbury,   Dorchester  and  Mattapan.     The  objective  is  to  develop  an 
overall   transportation   strategy  for  the   study   area  and  to  decide  which 
specific   services   should   be  provided  after  the  Orange  Line  is  relocated 
and  the  elevated  section  is  removed. 

The  Quincy  branch  of  the  Red   Line  is  a  resource  which  is  not  adequately 
used.     To  improve  transit  service  for  present  residents,  provide  adequate 
transit   services   to  facilities  programmed  or  now  under  construction  and 
encourage   appropriate   new   development  at   least  one  new  station  in  the 
Fields  Corner  district  should  be  developed  on  the  Quincy  Branch.     Two 
potential    locations   are:      (1)    Port   Norfolk   and    (2)   where  the  extension 
crosses  Morrissey  Boulevard;  the  latter  is  the  easier  one  to  develop.     The 
cost  of  a   new   station   would  be  small  compared  to  the  benefits  it  would 
bring.      Development  of  a  trolley   spur   line  from   Bulter  Station   to  the 
Schoolboy  Track  site.    Port  Norfolk  and  a  new  Morrissey  Station  should  be 
analyzed. 


II        GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Goal:     Improve  an  Upgrade  Existing  Recreational  Facilities 

Objectives: 

Provide  suitable   play  equipment  in   playlot  areas   where   such 
equipment  is  lacking. 

Rehabilitate  play  surfaces  and  equipment  were  necessary. 

Provide  lighting  for  nighttime  usage. 

Undertake  design  review  for  all  sites  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
and    complete    site    plans;    redesign    and    provide   changes    in 
facilities  where  appropriate. 

Provide  for  a  greater  variety  of  activities  at  neighborhood  park 
and  playground  sites. 

Increase  utilization   of  school   based   recreational   facilities  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  leisure  activities. 

2.  Goal:     Acquire  and   Develop   New  Recreation  and  Conservation 
Sites 

Objectives: 

Acquire  Urban  Wilds  sites. 

Transfer  appropriate  Real   Property  Department  parcels  to  the 
Conservation  Commission. 

Develop  new  community  garden  sites;   improve  accessibility  and 
utilization  of  existing  gardens  where  appropriate. 

Develop  major  facilities  In  areas  of  greatest  deficiency. 

Develop  minor  facilities  in  areas  of  moderate  deficiency. 

3.  Goal:     Improve  Overall  Appearance  and  Visual  Character  of  the 
City. 

Objectives: 

Plant  street  trees   in   areas   undergoing   residential/commercial 
revltalization. 

Develop   waterfront  area   by   increasing   pedestrian   access  and 
improving  passive  recreation  opportunities. 


Develop  bike  path/urban  trail  system  linking  major  open  space 
resources. 

Improve   visual   character  of   neighborhood   park   sites  thorugh 
plantings  and  passive  recreation  space. 

increase   public  participation  in  site  design  and  area  improve- 
ments within  neighborhoods. 

Increase    utilization    of   conservation    restrictions/easements   in 
private  development  projects,  especially  in  121A  projects. 

4.  Goal:     Increase  Opportunities  for  Water  Based  Recreation. 

Objectives: 

Continue  to   protect  and    improve  water  quality  in  all  publicly 
controlled  water  resource  areas. 

Relocate  Port  Norfolk  industrial  uses. 

Remedy    access    problems    to   the    Dorchester    waterfront   and 
improve  visual  character  of  surrounding  open  space.     Provide 
visual/  noise  screen  from  the  Southeast  Expressway. 

Develop  water  edges  for  pedestrian  and  marina  uses  as  well  as 
other  passive  recreation  activities. 

Provide  urban  design  and  development  incentives  for  privately 
developed  shorefront  recreation. 

5.  Goal:      Increase  Awareness  and    Recreational    Uses  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Districts. 

Objectives: 

Continue  preservation  activities  towards  protecting  historic 
buildings  and  sites  throughout  the  City. 

Support  a  program  for  environmental  improvements  adjacent  to 
historic    sites    including    shade   tree    planting   and   street  and 
sidewalk  improvements. 

Begin  planning  activities  for  development  of  historic  urban 
space  districts  where  historic  preservation  activities  can  be 
coordinated  with  other  revitilization  efforts. 

Undertake  planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  proposed 
Lower  Mills  Heritage  Park. 


6.  Goal:      Improve  Accessibility  to  Existing  Sites  for  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  Users. 

Objectives: 

Continue    to    remove    architectural    barriers    within    existing 
physical  structures  at  recreation  facilities. 

Improve  access  for  handicapped  users  at  all  sites. 

Improve  existing  recreation  facilities  or  provide  new  facilities 
for  passive  leisure  which  are  proximate  to  elderly  residential 
areas . 

Continue  to  expand   recreational   opportunities  for  elderly  and 
handicapped    persons    in    neighborhood     park    areas    where 
activities  are  presently  limited  only  to  active  or  children's  play. 

7.  Goal:     Improve  Maintenance  and  Control  of  Recreation/ 
Conservation  Facilities. 

Objectives: 

Increase  and  improve  City  based  maintenance. 

Initiate  community-based  maintenance  programs. 

Increase  community  involvement  in  the  siting  and  design  of  new 
and/or  renovated  facilities. 

Improve  existing  police  patrols  of  facilities. 

Expand  efforts  to  inform  the  community  of  existing/potential 
recreation  opportunities/issues. 

RECREATIONAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  FOR  FIELDS  CORNER 

A.      General   Recreational  Space  Needs.  • 

Judged  solely  by  National   Recreation  Standards,  the  entire  Fields  Corner 
neighborhood  is  severly  lacking  in  recreational  space  and  facilities.      The 
highly   populated   and   dense  nature  of  this  area  create  equally  severe 
constraints     on     the    City's    ability    to    approach    these    standards. 
Consequently,    recreational   development  should  be  concentrated  in  those 
areas  which   suffer  the  greatest  deficiencies:       Codman   Square  and   M. 
Bowdoin/Bowdoin  North. 

In   these  neighborhoods,   the  need  for   better  open   space  opportunities 
reflects  a  variety  of  factors: 


1 .  See  Table  A 

2.  See  Table  B 


large  youth  populations; 

major  lack  of  recreational  facilities; 

increased    demolition    in    recent  years,    resulting   in   numerous 
debris  ridden  vacant  lots; 

isolation  from  hearby  recreational  facilities,  due  to  the  physical 
barrier  created   by  the  Midlands  Railroad  and  major  arterials, 
along  with  the  real  and/or  precieved  social  barriers  created  by 
racial  indifferences  between  neighborhoods. 

In  addition  to  these  three  areas,  the  Codman  Hill  neighborhood,  Ashmont 
neighborhood,   and  the  Section  8  NSA  part  of  St.   Marks  appear  to  have 
marked    recreational    deficiencies.      Both    the  Codman   Hill   and   Ashmont 
neighborhoods    have    no   outdoor    recreational    spaces.      However,    it    is 
important  to   note   that   Codman    Hill   and   Ahsmont  are  two  of  the  lowest 
density    neighborhoods    of    Fields    Corner.      Both    have    housing    stocks 
comprised     primarily    of    single    and    two    family    homes,     with     little 
abandonment  and  few  vacant.     These  factors,  coupled  with  easy  access  to 
nearby  facilities,  significantly  reduces  the  immediate  need  for  development 
of  larger  neighborhood  parks. 

B.      Maintenance 

Community  Maintenance  could   be  directed   at  two  different  levels  which 
could  also  be  used  jointly: 

(1)  Contracting  with  Neighbrhood  Recreation  advisory  Councils  or 
Management  Groups. 

(2)  Setting  up  Neighborhood  Open  Space  Crews  (using  existing 
YACC  or  CETA  Funds)  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to 
maintain  all  the  open  space  in  a  certain  geographic  area. 

involvement    of    residents    in    neighborhood    based    recreation    advisory 
councils  or  other  similar  groups  could  lead  to  open  spaces  being  coopera- 
tively   owned   and/or   managed   by  the   neighborhood.     This   would   most 
appropriately  be  directed  to  existing  parks  of  one  acre  or  less  and  any 
similar  sized  new  open  space  areas  as  requested  by  neighborhoods.     This 
allows  local  people  to  have  an  important  stake  in  their  open  spaces,  while 
providing  much  needed  local  jobs.     Local  people  maintaining  and  policing 
open    space    could    significantly    decrease    both    the   fact   and    fear   of 
vandalism  and  crime.     Even  though  the  incidence  of  crime  is  often  low  in 
parks  the  general   expectation   is  that  they  are  unsafe;   having  familiar 
community    people    protecting    open    space    could    alleviate    many   of   the 
traditional  fears  and  lead  to  greater  utilization. 

The  Neighborhood  Open  Space  Crews  could  provide  jobs  and  training  for 
local    people  and   assist  the   Parks   and    Recreation    Department  in   their 
maintenance  efforts.     It  also  may  address  some  problems  of  vandalism. 


Through  this  Community  Involvement  process  neighborhoods  wori<ing  in 
cooperation  with  the  city  can  see  much  needed  improvements  take  place 
and  can  directly  benefit  from  them. 

C.      Waterfront 

The  potential  exists  in  Dorchester  for  a  green  belt  along  the  water's  edge 
which  could  connect  all  the  way  from  Columbia  Point  to  the  older  Bakers 
Chocolate  Mills  on  the  Neponset  River.  This  strip  would  ultimately  have  a 
two-fold  purpose: 

(1)  Help    to    prevent    further    degradation    of    water    quality    in 
Dorchester  Bay  and  the  Neponset  River. 

(2)  Allow  public  access  to  and  use  of  valuable  waterfront  property. 

Dorchester  has  approximately  10  miles  of  waterfront  along  Dorchester  Bay 
and  the  Neponset  River.     Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  waterfront  is  now 
held  as  public  open  space  and  most  of  the  area  is  poorly  developed  and 
maintained    and/or    adversly    impacted    by   the   Southeast    Expressway, 
Morrissey  Boulevard  and  the  adjacent  industrial  uses.     Increased  public 
waterfront  acreage  will  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  loss  of  waterfront  land 
caused    by   the   Southeast    Expressway.     Water   quality,    too,    could    be 
improved  by  a  green  belt  or  corridor. 

Inappropriate  industrial  uses  on  waterfront  property  should  be  relocated 
to  appropriate  industrial  areas.     Public  open  space  along  the  water's  edge 
should    be    upgraded    and    expanded    through    zoning,    acquisition    and 
redevelopment    of    land    and    conservation    restrictions    and    easements 
especially  when  Chapter  121A  agreements  are  requested  from  the  City. 

The    City    has    received    Coastal    Zone    Management    Funds    to    do    an 
engineering  study  of  the  Troy  Land  Fill,  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres 
northwest  of  Tenean  Beach.    One  of  the  goals  of  the  study  is  to  develop  a 
community  approved  plan  for  a  public  open  space  in  this  area. 

In    order    to    lessen    the   air   and    noise    pollution    from   the   Southeast 
Expressway  the  State  DPW  should  be  requested  to  examine  alternatives  for 
the    banks  of  the  expressway  to  mitigate  any  adverse  impacts  on  the 
waterfront  facilities. 
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TABLE  A 

Supply  of  Recreational  Open  Space  in   Fields  Corner 

NRPA  Standards  and   Fields  Corner  Open  Space  Supply 
Recommended  and  Available 


Population  Ratio  Standards 

10  acres/1000  people 
50%  active  recreation 
50%  passive  recreation 
25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 
50-75%  city-wide  oriented 
1   playlot/vest  pocket  park 

250-1250  (less  than  1  acre) 
1  neighborhood  park/2,000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 
1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 
1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

(100+  acres) 
1  regional  park/100,000 

(250+  acres) 
1  baseball  field/6,000 
1  Softball  field/3,000 
1  tennis  court/2,000 
1  basketball  court/500 
1  golf  course/25,000 


Amount 

Minimurr 

1  Amount 

Available 

Recommended  In 

In  Fields 

Fields  Corner 

Corner 

850 

ac. 

210  ac. 

425 

ac. 

82  ac. 

425 

ac. 

128  ac. 

212-425 

ac. 

All 

525-637 

ac. 

0 

85 

ac. 

25  ac. 

8-40 

ac. 

6  ac. 

2-  8 

ac. 

1  ac. 

1 

ac. 

1  ac. 

1 

ac. 

0 

14 

ac. 

12  ac. 

28 

ac. 

9  ac. 

42 

ac. 

8  ac. 

170 

ac. 

19  ac. 

3 

ac. 

0 

TABLE  B 
A.      Neighborhoods  most  deficient  in  Recreational  Space 
1 .       Codman  Square 

Amount  recommended 


67  acres 

6  playlots/vest  pocket  parks 
1  neighborhood  park 

1  baseball  field 

2  Softball  fields 

3  tennis  courts 

13  basketball  courts 

Bowdoin  North/Mt.  Bowdoin 

Amount  recommended 

94  acres 
9  playlots/vestpocket 
neighborhood  park 
baseball  field 
Softball  fields 
tennis  courts 


1 
1 
3 
5 
19  basketball  courts 


Codman  Hill 

Amount  recommended 

50  acres 
5  playlots 

1  neighborhood  park 
1  baseball  field 

1  Softball  field 

2  tennis  courts 

10  basketball  courts 

St.  Marks 


Amount  Available 

1  acre 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Amount  Available 

1  acre 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Amount  available 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amount  recommended 

100  acres 
10  playlots/vestpocket 

1  neighborhood  park 

1  baseball  field 

3  Softball  fields 

5  tennis  courts 
20  basketball  courts 


Amount  available 


2. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


50  acres 


Ashmont 

Amount  recommended 

Amount  available 

84  acres 

10  playlots/vestpocket  parks 

1   neighborhood  park 

1   baseball  field 

3  Softball  fields 

4  tennis  courts 

16  basketball  courts 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

B.      Other  Neighborhoods 

Neighborhoods 

Cedar  Grove 

Fields  Corner  East 

Fields  Corner  West 
Lower  Mills 
Meeting  House  Hill 
Neponset 
Port  Norfolk 


Acreage  Recommended 
27  acres 

30  acres 

73  acres 
68  acres 
104  acres 
87  acres 
10  acres 


Acreage  Available 

3.5 

3.0  (abutting) 

1.16  (directly 
inside) 
5.86  (abuUing) 

7.66 

140 

19.29 

20.4 

15 


V         FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

In  preparing  recommendations  for  this  proposed  program,  the  fiscal  con- 
straints under  which  Boston  operates  were  taken  into  account.    The  City 
faces  serious  fiscal  problems  due  to  cutbacks  in  federal  aid;  the  inequi- 
table tax  structure  in  Massachusetts;  an  excessive  reliance  upon  property 
tax;    limited    and    high    cost   lending    capacity;    and    rapidly   escalating 
construction    and    personnel    costs.      Due   to   these   problems,    and    the 
scarcity  of  available  funds,   the  City  will   continue  to  use  a  variety  of 
resources  to  implement  this  program. 

As  the  action  program  is  discussed  and  inevitably  revised,  it  is  important 
to  also  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve  all  of  the  projects 
outlined.     Opportunities  for  additional   land   acquisition  are  limited,  and 
available  acquisition  and  construction/renovation  funds  may  be  small  and 
slow   in   coming.     The  success  of  this  program  depends,  therefore,  to  a 
great    extent    upon    the    interest    and     involvement    of    residents    in 
determining    which    facilities    have    the    highest    priority.      Community 
involvement  will  also  be  important  in  the  design  of  actual  facilities  as  well 
as  overall  maintenance  once  they  are  constructed. 

The  proposed  action  program  which  follows  can  serve  as  a  guideline  to 
implementing  a  coordinated  program  designed  to  provide  the  maximum  in 
new  and  improved  recreation  facilities  over  the  next  five  years. 
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INTRODUCTION 

With  over  50,000  persons  and  with  a  population  density  of  28  persons 
per  acre,  the  Uphams  Comer  Planning  District  is  one  of  the  most 
varied  areas  of  the  City.     It  is  composed  of  distinct  neighborhoods, 
whose  existing  recreational  facilities  and  needs  can  be  more  effectively 
examined  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  as  a  total  district.     The 
Planning  District  extends  from  Columbia  Point  and  Savin  HiU  to  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  and  the  distance  between  parks  and  playgrounds  contributes 
to  the  prevalent  feeling  that  particular  facilities  belong  to  a  distinct 
neighborhood.     There  is  both  a  need  to  ensure  that  the  residents  of 
each  neighborhood  are  adequately  served,  as  weU  as  guaranteeing  that 
all  residents  are  able  to  use  the  facilities  once  they  are  constructed. 

I.     COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  Columbia/Savin  HUl 

This  neighborhood  is  the  most  stable  in  the  planning  district. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  homes  are  owner-occupied.     Almost  60%  of  the 
households  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  over  5  years .     The 
population  in  1970  was  15,287  with  98%  White  and  less  than  2%  Hispanic 
and  Black  residents.     The  Columbia/Savin  Hill  area  has  fewer  senior 
citizens  (18%),  but  has  more  persons  under  18  years  of  age  (35%)  than 
the  City  has  a  whole. 

Only  17%  of  the  families  were  below  poverty  level,  as  compared  to  the 
City- wide  average  of  22%.     In  1975,  15%  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed. 

The  existing  recreational  facilities  are  convenient  to  public  transportation- 
Columbia  and  Savin  HiU  Stations— but  those  who  use  these  parks  generally 
walk  to  the  site. 

B.  Uphams  Comer/Jones  Hill 

This  area  contains  14,900  people  with  20%  of  the  population  aged  60  and 
over  and  37%  under  18  years  of  age.     In  1975  unemplo3rment  was  at  15%. 

In  1970,  Black  families  comprised  11%  of  the  population  and  Spanish 
families,  9%.     The  majority  of  the  population  remains  Irish  (26%). 
Canadians  (23%)  and  Italians  (10%)  with  a  growing  number  of  Cape 
Verdean  families. 

The  Uphams  Comer-Jones  HiU  neighborhood  is  served  by  four  bus  lines 
ninning  through  Uphams  Comer.     There  is  no  direct  subway  service. 
Commuter  rail  and  Amtrak  trains  are  now  running  on  the  Midlands 
Branch  tracks  and  there  is  now  a  scheduled  stop  at  Dudley  Street  near 
Uphams  Comer. 

Uphams  Comer  has  no  community  school  with  indoor  facOities.     The 
closest  school  with  indoor  facilities  is  approximately  one  mile  from  Uphams 
Comer . 


T»'" 


Within  the  Uphams  Comer-Jones  Hill  area  there  are  three  distinct 
sub-areas  (a)  Virginia/Monadnock ,   (b)  Hvunphrey/Belden,  and  (c)  Jones 
Hill,  which  will  be  addressed  as  to  their  specific  recreational  needs. 

C.  Quincy-Geneva  (Brunswick- King) 

The  Quincy-Geneva  area  extends  from  Quincy  Street  to  Washington 
Street  and  from  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad.     In 
1970,  this  area  contained  5,747  people  with  95%  being  Black  and  5% 
Spanish-speaking.     There  has  been  a  48%  decrease  in  population  since 
1930.     Between  1950-1960,  there  was  a  25%  decrease. 

The  population  had  a  much  higher  percentage  of  people  18  years  old 
and  under  in  1970  (44.9%)  than  the  City  as  a  whole  (28%).     Only  6.2% 
of  the  population  in  1970  was  60  or  older. 

In  1970,  44%  of  all  families  in  Brunswick- King  reported  less  than  a 
$5,000  annual  income,  which  is  twice  as  high  as  the  City  average  of 
22%.     The  median  family  income  in  1970  was  approximately  $5,700,  well 
under  the  City  median  of  $9,100.     In  1975,   15%  of  the  area's  labor  force 
was  unemployed. 

Public  bus  routes  run  along  Blue  HiH  Avenue  to  Mattapan  and  north  to 
Dudley  Station  and  the  Orange  Line.     On  Columbia  Road  access  is 
provided  to  Andrew  Station  and  Uphams  Comer  to  the  north  and  Forest 
Hills  and  Egleston  Station  to  the  Southwest.     A  bus  route  on  Washington 
Street  provides  access  to  Ashmont  Station.     The  area's  recreational 
facilities  are  reached  by  its  neighborhood  residents  by  foot  or  car  since 
there  is  no  internal  public  transportation. 

Most  of  this  area's  recreational  facilities  were  built  during  the  1960's 
and  early  1970' s  as  a  result  of  Model  Cities  and  Urban  Renewal  Monies. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Program  provided  fxinds  for  the  construction  of 
Children's  Park  on  Intervale  and  Coleus  Streets,  Ceylon  HiU  Park  on 
Magnolia  and  Brunswick  Park  on  Brunswick  Street  off  of  Columbia 
Road.     The  Model  Cities  Program  provided  funding  to  construct 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Playground  on  Lawrence  Avenue.     Ceylon  Field 
was  developed  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  prior  to  these 
programs . 

D.  Dudley 

In  the  past  20-25  years,   the  Dudley  neighborhood  has  experienced  the 
most  dramatic  changes  of  all  neighborhoods  in  the  district.     In  1940  it 
had  18,384  persons  of  whom  0.2%  were  Black;  in  1970,  there  were  9,085 
people  with  over  50%  Black  residents.     In  addition,   during  the  past  ten 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  Spanish- speaking  residents. 
There  are  also  over  200  Cape  Verdean  families.     Both,  the  Cape  Verdean 
and  Spanish  population  have  experienced  the  greatest  increase  in  this 
area.     The  White  population  in  the  area  is  primarily  elderly  persons  who 
have  lived  in  this  area  most  of  their  lives. 


In  1970,  the  Dudley  neighborhood  had  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
people  under  18  years  of  age  (45%)  than  the  City  as  a  whole  (28%). 
The  area  had  38%  of  its  families  with  incomes  below  $5,000  per  year  in 
1970.     The  median  family  income  was  around  $7,000/  year,  well  below 
the  City  median  of  $9,100.     In  1975,  over  17%  of  the  labor  force  was 
unemployed. 

The  Dudley  area  is  serviced  by  three  bus  lines.     There  is  a  commuter 
rail  station  at  Dudley  Street  on  the  Midlands  Railroad  tracks,  but  the 
price,  safety  and  schedule  make  this  service  inadequate. 

Residential  disinvestment  has  taken  a  serious  toU  on  the  Dudley  area. 
As  a  resvilt,   177  acres  of  vacant  land  is  located  in  the  Dudley  neighbor- 
hood.    Block  after  block  of  vacant  lots  have  become  littered  by  contractors 
who  have  demolished  houses  and  reconstructed  streets  in  the  area. 
Garbage  bags  and  tires  have  also  been  dumped  on  these  lots  creating 
the  appearance  of  a  no-man's  land.     However,  there  has  been  a  clear 
effort  on  the  part  of  individual  residents  and  newly  formed  civic  associ- 
ations to  begin  to  seek  adequate  recreational  facilities. 

E.       Columbia  Point 

Colxunbia  Point  is  located  three  miles  southeast  of  downtown  Boston. 
This  351  acre  peninsula  provides  two  miles  of  shoreline,  mostly  in 
public  ownership.     The  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  is  the  major 
residential  area  on  the  peninsula.     This  1504  unit  housing  project  was 
originally  built  in  1954  for  a  population  of  approximately  5000.     During 
the  first  ten  years  of  occupancy,  the  minority  population  increased  from 
13  to  44%  of  the  total  residents. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  residents  has  decreased  substantially. 
Only  350  units  are  currently  occupied,  including  290  families  and  60 
elderly  or  handicapped  households.     With  this  decline  in  total  popula- 
tion, the  proportion  of  minority  residents  soared  to  the  existing  level  of 
86%. 

Most  Colximbia  Point  residents  endure  severe  economic  hardships  with 
95%  of  the  families  having  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.     The  1970 
median  family  income  at  the  Point  was  $4,107  compared  to  $9,133  for  the 
City  of  Boston  as  a  whole. 

The  median  age  of  Colximbia  Point  residents  is  14.     Furthermore,  36%  of 
an  youth  and  68%  of  aU  adults,  are  unemployed. 

II.     OPEN  SPACE  Airo  RECREATION  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
FOR  THE  UPHAMS  CORNER  PLANNING  DISTRICT 

GOAL  1 

IMPROVE  AND  UPGRADE  EXISTING  RECREATION  FACILITIES: 

Objectives 

Undertake  design  review  for  those  sites  in  need  of  major  rehabilitation. 
This  process  will  include  community  participation. 


Provide  sxiitable  play  equipment  in  playlot  areas  where  such  equipment 
is  lacking. 

Rehabilitate  play  surfaces  and  protective  barriers  where  necessary. 

GOAL  2 

INCREASE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WATER  BASED  RECREATION 

DORCHESTER'S  WATERFRONT  REPRESENTS  AN  UNDERUTILIZED  OPEN 
SPACE  RESOURCE  WITH  GREAT  POTENTIAL  FOR  INTENSIVE 
RECREATION  ACTIVITY. 

Objectives 

Continue  to  protect  and  improve  water  quality  in  all  publicly  controlled 
water  resource  areas. 

Remedy  access  problems  to  waterfront  sites  and  improve  visual  character 
of  surrounding  open  space. 

Develop  water  edges  within  the  waterfront  area  for  pedestrian  and 
marina  uses  as  well  as  other  passive  recreation  activities. 

Provide  urban  design  and  development  incentives  for  privately  developed 
shorefront  recreation. 

GOAL  3 

PROTECT,   INCREASE  AWARENESS  AND  PASSIVE  RECREATONAL  USE 
OF  UPHAMS  CORNER  BURIAL  GROUND. 

Objectives 

Protect  and  increase  awareness  of  this  site  through  the  removal  of  the 
visual  barrier  created  by  a  concrete  wall  surrounding  the  Burial  Ground. 

Support  a  program  for  environmental  improvements  adjacent  to  the 
Burial  Ground,  including  a  shade  tree  planting,   street  and  sidewalk 
improvements . 

GOAL  4 

IMPROVE  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  EXISTING  SITES  FOR  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED  USERS 

This  goal  reflects  the  continuing  need  to  remove  architectural  and 
natural  barriers  for  use  of  facilities  by  the  handicapped.     Activities 
supporting  this  goal  should  focus  upon  both  physical  changes  as  well  as 
programmatic  changes  in  the  Uphams  Comer  Planning  District.     Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  those  parks  located  near  elderly  housing  developments. 


GOAL  5 

DETERMINE  LOCATIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSERVATION  OF 
NEW  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  COMMUNITY  WIDE  RECREATION  SITES. 

IV.     ANALYSIS  OF  OPEN  SPACE/RECREATIONAL  NEEDS 

A.      Columbia- Savin  Hill 

1.       Recreational  Needs 

a.       Savin  Hill 

The  recreational  facilities  in  Savin  Hill  are  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  City,  including  Savin  Hill  Park,  McConneU  Park  and 
Malibu  Beach.     These  parks  and  playgrounds  though  are  all 
located  in  the  section  of  Savin  Hill  between  the  expressway 
and  Morrissey  Boulevard.     Savin  HiU  Park  contains  the  only 
tennis  courts  in  the  entire  Columbia/  Savin  Hill  area.     McConneU 
Park  contains  the  only  Softball  and  baseball  field  in  the  area. 
The  McConneU  Park  tot  lot  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  City. 

Savin  HiU  benefits  greatly  from  the  Colonel  Daniel  Marr  Boy's 
Club,  which  is  located  on  Deer  Street  off  Dorchester  Avenue, 
between  Melvinside  Terrace  and  Roach  Street  and  is  used  by 
1,500  boys  and  girls  of  aU  ages  from  both  the  Coliombia- Savin 
HiU  area  and  sections  of  Uphams  Comer  (primarily  Jones 
HUI).     Its  facilities  are  quite  extensive,  weU  supervised  and 
weU  maintained. 

2.       Columbia 

Coliimbia  contains  4  recreational  faciUties:     Dorset  Street  Tot 
Lot,  Meany  Playground,  Ryan  Playground  and  Richardson 
Park. 

ChUdren  Uving  north  of  Savin  HiU  Avenue  and  south  of 
Columbia  have  three  possible  play  areas.     Ryan  Playg^^ound 
on  Dorchester  Avenue  which  is  in  relatively  good  condition 
with  only  minor  improvements  needed.     This  faciUty  is  primarily 
a  tot  lot.     Consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  the  teen 
area  and  tot  lot  should  be  located  in  such  close  proximity 
without  a  buffer  zone  in  between  them. 

Meany  Playgrovmd,  presently  in  poor  condition,  has  received 
funding  for  reconstruction  in  1980.     Residents  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  having  a  basketbaU  court,  sitting  area  and  tot 
lot  constructed  on  the  site. 

Richardson  Park  in  Edward  Everett  Square  has  only  a  smaU 
space  for  active  play.     The  Blake  House  constructed  in  1648, 
Boston's  oldest  standing  residence,  is  located  in  the  middle  of 
Richardson  Park.     In  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
Blake  House  from  damage,  the  amount  of  active  play  space 
has  been  intentionaUy  limited. 


In  the  section  of  Colvunbia,  between  Coliimbia  Road  and  South 
Boston,  there  is  only  one  play  area,  a  small  dilapidated  tot 
lot  on  Dorset  Street.     This  lot  is  schedviled  to  have  elderly 
housing  constructed  upon  it.     A  new  tot  lot  on  a  nearby  site 
should  be  built  to  replace  this  facility. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  outdoor  facilities,  the  "Little 
House"  on  East  Cottage  Street  provides  an  indoor  basketball 
court. 

2.       Urban  WUds  Sites 

There  are  two  Urban  WUds  Sites  in  Columbia/Savin  Hill  area, 
Patton  Cove  and  Savin  HiU  Cove,  which  are  protected  by  the  City 
of  Boston's  Conservation  Commission.     Savin  Hill  Cove,  containing 
2,890  acres,  is  composed  of  a  harbor  shoreline,  a  tidal  cove,  a  salt 
marsh  vegetated  by  grasses,  tidal  flats  and  a  gravel  beach.     This 
site  provides  scenic  views  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  Islands  and 
hilled  neighborhoods  of  Dorchester  to  the  west.     The  Marsh  and 
tidal  flats  are  in  good  condition  and  the  shoreline  is  disturbed. 
Pattons  Cove,  containing  9.18  acres,  contains  a  salt  marsh,  tidal 
flats  and  coves.     The  condition  according  to  a  Boston  Urban  WUds 
Survey  is  poor;  50%  of  the  site  has  been  disturbed  by  sewer 
outfalls  and  dumping  has  destroyed  50%  of  the  marsh  vegetation. 


Supply  of  Recreational  Open  Space  in  Colvunbia/Savin  Hill 

NRPA  Standards  and  Columbia/Savin  Hill  Open  Space  Supply 
Recommended  and  Available 


Population  Ratio  Standards 

10  acres/1000  people 

50%  active  recreation 

50%  passive  recreation 

25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

50-75%  city-wide  oriented 

1  pi  ay lot/vest  pocket  park/250/1250 

(less  than  one  acre) 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

(100+  acres) 

1  regional  park/100,000 

(250+  acres) 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

1  Softball  field/3,000 

1  tennis  court/2,000 

1  basketball  court/500 

1  golf  course/25,000 


Minimum  Amount 

Amount 

Recommended 

In 

Available  In 

Columbia/ 

Columbia/ 

Savin  Hill 

_^ 

Savin  Hill 

150 

42.84 

75 

16.56 

75 

26.28 

37.5-75 

42.84 

75-112.5 

0 

14 
1.5-7 


0 
2 

5 

7 

30 

h 


0 

1 
1 

4 
4 
0 


3.       Comparison  to  NRPA  Standards 

The  NRPA  standards  are  very  extravagant  for  an  urban  area. 
Residents  in  the  Columbia  Point  section  would  have  to  go  to  Columbus 
Park  in  South  Boston  or  McConnell  in  Savin  Hill  to  get  to  the 
nearest  playfield.     Instead,  children  unwilling  to  travel  the  great 
distances  or  cross  the  expressway,  use  small,  cluttered  lots  in 
often  congested  residential  areas  to  play  baseball,  football  or 
soccer . 

5.       Maintenance 

Once  the  existing  lots  are  either  relocated  (as  Dorset  Street  Tot 
Lot)  or  refurbished  (as  Meany  Park)  the  supply  wiU  greatly  increase. 
Two  City-owned  lots  on  Doris  and  Maryland  Streets  were  cleaned 
and  mulched  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  Open  Space 
Management  Program  for  interim  use  as  small  play  areas.     There  is 
no  money  allocated  to  provide  permanent  equipment  or  maintenance 
money  and  the  residents  are  expected  to  keep  these  areas  clean. 

The  development  of  an  outdoor  facility  on  the  vacant  lots  on 
Melvinside  Terrace  and  Dorchester  Avenue  adjacent  to  the  Colonel  Marr 
Boy's  Club  would  alleviate  a  need  for  basketball  and  tennis  courts 
or  a  large  pla3ring  space.     This  area  is  mostly  industrial  and  would 
not  disturb  any  existing  residences. 

Maintenance  has  been  a  severe  problem  in  Columbia/Savin  Hill's 
parks  and  playgrounds.     These  facilities  have  been  maintained  less 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  Uphams  Comer  Planning  District. 
Private  groups  such  as  The  Marr  Boys'  Club  or  the  Little  House 
could  be  contracted  with  for  maintenance  and  programming  activities 
for  specific  outdoor  nearby  facilities. 

B.     UPHAMS  CORNER/JONES  HILL 

1.       Recreational  Needs 

Uphams  Comer/Jones  Hill  has  a  significant  shortage  of  adequate 
recreational  open  space.     Even  with  the  renovation  of  the  three 
existing  community  facilities — Bird  Street  G3nn,  Belden  Street  Tot 
Lot  and  Downer  Avenue  Playground  there  is  still  a  major  deficiency 
in  outdoor  recreational  needs. 

The  Bird  Street  gym  once  renovated  should  fulfill  the  needs  of 
Uphams  Comer  for  indoor  recreational  space.     The  Uphams  Comer 
Recreational  Center,  Incorporated,  a  multi-racial  group  of  con- 
cerned individuals,  was  formed  in  1978  to  reopen  the  Bird  Street 
G3nn,  formerly  rxin  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 
Plans  to  rehabilitate  the  building  were  underway  when  a  fire 
caused  over  $100,000  damage.     Funds  have  been  allocated  from  the 
1978-1978  Community  Development  Block  Grant  to  complete  this 
renovation.     Programs  designed  for  this  facihty  will  accommodate 
children  and  adults  and  will  be  staffed  by  multi-racial  supervisors. 


One  of  the  oldest  burial  grounds  in  the  United  States  is  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Columbia  Road  and  Stoughton  Street  in  the 
Uphams  Comer  Business  District.     Established  in  1633,  the  Dorchester 
North  Burial  Ground  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  is  of  significance  due  to  its  association  with  Dorchester's 
prominent  founding  citizens,  and  its  exceptional  inventory  of  17th, 
18th  and  19th  Century  fvmerary  sculpture.     A  cement  waU  surrounds 
the  burial  grovmd  and  shields  it  from  the  site  of  both  passers-by 
and  patrolmen. 

Because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  that  restricts  visibility 
and  limits  police  surveillance,  the  grounds  have  suffered  from 
vandalism  in  recent  years.     A  proposal  to  remove  parts  of  the  wall 
and  replace  it  with  wrought  iron  fencing  is  under  consideration. 

a.  Jones  Hill 

Jones  Hill's  only  playground,  located  on  Downer  Avenue,  is  in 
poor  condition.     Both  its  basketball  court  and  the  tot  lot  are 
badly  vandalized.     This  facility  may  be  more  appropriately 
used  as  either  a  tot  lot  or  a  playground,  but  is  inadequate  as 
a  combined  facility.     The  tot  lot  might  work  better  if  it  were 
relocated  to  a  different  part  of  Jones  Hill. 

b.  Belden-Humphrey 

The  rest  of  Uphams  Comer  has  only  one  outdoor  facility,  a 
tot  lot  on  Belden  Street,   directly  behiad  Uphams  Comer 
market  and  the  commercial  block  on  Dudley  Street.     Although 
only  two  years  old,  it  has  suffered  from  vandalism.     A  new, 
more  secxirely  anchored  fence  should  be  installed. 

c.  Virginia-Monadnock 

This  subarea  has  no  recreational  facility  within  its  boundaries. 
The  Belden  Street  tot  lot  is  inaccessible  to  small  children  from 
this  area  due  to  the  need  to  cross  extremely  busy  Dudley 
Street.     Although  two  sites  were  previously  considered  for  a 
tot  lot,  the  residents  feared  teenagers  and  young  adults 
would  use  the  facility  as  a  "hangout".     A  large  vacant  lot  on 
Monadnock  Street  near  the  Midlands  Railroad  tracks  was 
recently  cleaned,  graded,  mulched  and  fenced  by  the  BRA's 
Open  Space  Management  Program.     Although  the  residents 
requested  that  this  lot  be  fenced  in  with  no  gate  to  prevent 
its  use,  this  lot  is  well  used  by  children  who  jump  across  the 
fence . 

2.       Accessibility  of  Facilities 

The  Midlands  Railroad  tracks  is  now  an  active  transportation  line 
carrying  60-80  trains  a  day.     These  tracks  create  a  barrier  to 
children  wishing  to  use  playgrounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad. 
There  is  a  potential  danger  created  by  these  trains  for  neighborhood 
kids  since  the  tracks  were  formerly  used  as  a  short  cut.     Both 


Ceylon  Field  and  Hannon  Playground  have  large  active  playing 
surfaces  but  are  separated  from  Uphams  Comer  by  these  railroad 
tracks.     Dudley  Street  and  Columbia  Road  are  busy  streets  with  a 
high  flow  of  vehicles  which  discourages  children  unaccompanied  by 
parents  from  traveling  on  these  streets  to  reach  distant  playgrounds. 


Supply  of  Recreational  Open  Space  in  Uphams  Comer/Jones  HiH 

NRPA  Standards  and  Uphams  Comer/Jones  Hill  Open  Space  Supply 

Recommended  and  Available 


Minimum  Amount 

Amount 

Recommended  In 

Available  In 

Columbia/ 

Columbia/ 

Population  Ratio  Standards 

Savin  Hill 

Savin  Hill 

10  acres/1000  people 

150 

.93 

50%  active  recreation 

75 

.93 

50%  passive  recreation 

75 

0 

25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

37. 5-75 

.93 

50-75%  city-wide  oriented 

75-112.5 

0 

1  pi  ay lot/vest  pocket  park/250/1250 

(less  than  one  acre) 

14 

2 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

1.5-7 

0 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 

1 

0 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

•• 

(100+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  regional  park/100,00.0 

(250+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

2 

0 

1  Softball  field/3,000 

5 

0 

1  tennis  court/2,000 

7 

0 

1  basketball  court/500 

30 

0 

1  golf  course/25,000 

h 

0 

3.  Urban  Wilds  Sites 

The  Uphams  Comer  area  contains  no  Urban  Wild  sites  at  present 
and  there  are  none  vinder  consideration  for  protection. 

4.  NRPA  Standards 

These  standards  are  clearly  inapplicable  to  a  highly  dense  urban 
area  where  there  is  not  room  to  satisfy  such  standards  as  a  nine- 
hole  golf  course  or  30  basketball  courts.     These  standards  do 
indicate  though  a  definite  lack  of  minimum  facilities  in  the  Uphams 
Comer  area.     Uphams  Comer  has  only  2  play  lots  which  is  clearly 
inadequate  for  15,000  people  of  which  5,500  are  under  18  years 
old.     This  matter  is  immeasurably  worse  due  to  the  extremely  poor 
condition  of  the  area's  two  small  play  areas.     This  area  as  indicated 
contains  no  softball  or  baseball  fields;  residents  of  this  area  have 
to  leave  their  immediate  neighborhood  to  play  at  Ceylon  Field, 
Hannon  Playground  and  Eustis  Playground.     At  the  Downer  Avenue 
Playground  there  are  two  basketball  backboards  but  both  the 
hoops  and  nets  are  missing.     Once  the  Bird  Street  G5mi  is  renovated 
the  number  of  available  indoor  basketball  facilities  will  increase, 
but  there  will  still  be  a  shortage.     Uphams  Comer's  residents  have 
no  tennis  courts  available  to  them.     Although  the  NRPA  standards 
are  high,  this  area  should  have  tennis  courts  available.     The 
closest  tennis  facilities  are  at  Savin  HiU  Park  which  is  3-4  miles 
away  or  at  the  King  School  Park  or  Ceylon  HiU  Park  in  the  Quincy- 
Geneva  area  several  miles  away. 

5.  Maintenance 

The  maintenance  of  existing  playgrounds  in  the  Uphams  Comer 
area  is  a  severe  problem.     Both  the  Bird  Street  G3nn  and  Downer 
Avenue  Playground  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  of 
needing  massive  monies  to  renovate  them. 

The  Belden  Street  tot  lot  built  with  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  funds,  was  requested  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
they  agreed  to  maintain  it.     This  tot  lot  was  never  transferred  to 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.     They  were  neither  provided 
with  enough  funds  or  equipment  to  successfully  accomplish  this 
task.     Once  the  fence  surrounding  the  tot  lot  was  stolen,  the 
residents  were  unable  to  afford  to  replace  it  or  to  tap  City  resources. 
The  two-year  old  park  quickly  deteriorated  as  it  was  unprotected 
against  vandals.     (See  Section  V  for  Special  Action  recommendations 
on  maintenance.) 

C.      QUINCY-GENEVA  (Brunswick-King) 

1.       Recreational  Needs 

This  area  has  an  adequate  number  of  basball  and  softball  fields 
although  Ceylon  Field  is  in  need  of  improvements  to  the  playing 
surface.     Residents  living  near  Blue  HiU  Avenue  may  find  this 
facility  too  far  away  for  younger  children. 


The  area  contains  two  sets  of  tennis  courts  in  King  School  Park 
and  Ceylon  Hill  Park;  these  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  existing 
population . 

As  part  of  the  Brunswick-King  Urban  Renewal  Area,  the  Brunswick 
Gardens  apartment  complex  for  families  was  started  but  never 
finished.     HUD  now  has  control  over  the  project  and  will  be  seeking 
a  developer  to  finish  this  complex.     Residents  of  this  area  have 
stated  that  they  woxild  like  to  see  elderly  housing,  partly  due  to 
the  large  number  of  children  already  in  the  area  and  competition 
for  existing  recreational  facilities.     Whatever  the  outcome,  some 
recreational  space,  whether  passive  or  active,  must  be  provided 
for  the  new  tenants.     The  City  should  insist  that  recreational 
space  be  provided  by  the  developer  as  part  of  the  complex. 

Additionally,  along  the  edge  of  Quincy-Geneva  near  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  and  behind  the  Grove  Hall  Business  District,  large  areas 
of  vacant  land,  primarily  City-owned,  are  being  considered  for  235 
single-family  owner-occupied  clustered  housing  and  possibly  elderly 
housing  near  Grove  Hall.     Recreational  facilities  should  be  considered 
part  of  this  overall  scheme.     If  235  housing  units  are  built  near 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  a  children's  play  facility  will  be  essential. 

2.       Accessibility  of  Facilities 

The  area  lacks  sufficient  facilities  especially  for  small  children  who 
need  a  place  to  play  near  their  homes.     For  indoor  recreation 
residents  must  go  to  Uphams  Comer  to  use  the  Bird  Street  G3mi. 


Supply  of  Recreational  Open  Space  in  Bnanswick-King 

NRPA  Standards  and  Bnins wick- King  Open  Space  Supply 
Recommended  and  Available 


Minimum  Amount 

Amount 

Recommended  In 

Available  In 

Columb 

lia/ 

Columbia/ 

Population  Ratio  Standards 

Savin 

Hill 

Savin  Hill 

10  acres/1000  people 

57. 

47 

3.474 

50%  active  recreation 

28. 

73 

3.18 

50%  passive  recreation 

28. 

73 

0.29 

24-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

28. 

7 

3.47 

50-75%  city-wide  oriented 

43. 

09 

0 

1  pi  ay lot/vest  pocket  park/250/1250 

(less  than  one  acre) 

4.5 

5 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

1 

l*(1.72ac.) 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 

0 

0 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

(100+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  regional  park/100,000 

(250+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

1 

3 

1  Softball  field/3,000 

2 

1 

1  tennis  court/2,000 

3 

2 

1  basketball  court/500 

11 

3 

1  golf  course/25,000 

0 

0 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  a  neighborhood  park  is  anything  over 
1  acre. 


3.  Urban  Wilds  Sites 

There  are  no  existing  Boston  Urban  Wilds  sites  in  the  Quincy-Geneva 
area  and  there  are  no  sites  for  which  protection  is  being  sought. 

4.  NRPA  Standards 

The  National  NRPA  Standards  are  not  appropriate  for  this  densely 
populated  area  of  the  City,  but  they  do  reveal  where  deficiencies 
may  be.     Quincy- Geneva's  S^g  acres  of  open  space  is  clearly  inadequate 
for  its  population  of  5,747,  of  which  almost  half  is  under  18. 

5.  Maintenance 

The  existing  facilities  are  all  in  need  of  some  maintenance.     The 
Martin  Luther  King  tot  lot  on  Lawrence  Avenue,  owned  by  the  Real 
Property  Department,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  for  maintenance.     Any  new  facilities  that 
are  constructed  in  the  future  should  be  built  with  the  understanding 
that  the  residents  will  aid  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
with  simple  maintenance  tasks. 

D.      DUDLEY 

The  Dudley  area  contains  a  large  ntimber  of  parks  and  playgroxinds , 
although  for  the  most  part,  these  facilities  have  been  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate to  the  point  at  which  they  are  unusable.     As  mentioned  above, 
Dudley's  population  is  concentrated  in  pockets  which  are  often  surrounded 
by  acres  of  vacant  land. 

1.       Recreational  Needs 

a.  Shirley-Dudley 

The  Shirley-Dudley  subarea  has  two  recreational  facilities: 
Edward  Clifford  (Eustis)  Playground  and  the  Mason  Pool. 
The  Mason  Pool  has  been  recently  renovated  by  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  and  is  well  used  when  open.     The 
hours  of  operation  should  be  extended  to  include  Sunday  and 
holiday  openings  when  children  are  home  from  school.     The 
majority  of  vandalism  is  done  when  this  facility  is  closed. 
Eustis  Playground  has  received  a  UPRRP  grant  of  $145,000. 
This  funding  should  provide  monies  for  renovation  of  the 
existing  tot  lot  and  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  facilities 
located  at  the  playground  on  Norfolk  Avenue. 

b.  St.  Paul's 

There  are  three  playgrounds  located  in  the  St.  Paul's  portion 
of  Dudley  which  are  well  used  but  poorly  maintained.     Hannon 
Playground  on  Dudley  Street  is  in  extremely  poor  condition. 
The  car  repair  garage,  located  on  park  property  is  both  a 
fire  hazard  and  blighting  influence,  and  is  now  scheduled  for 
demohtion.     Once  rid  of  this  structure,  the  land  can  be  used 


as  a  starting  point  to  renovate  the  park.     This  playground  is 
heavily  used  both  by  the  Day  Care  Center  across  the  street, 
by  neighborhood  residents,  as  well  as  the  Las  Iglesias  Softball 
League . 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Dudley  near  Blue  Hill  Avenue  are 
two  playgrounds:     Woodcliff  Street  Playground  and  Winthrop 
Street  Playground.     Both  of  these  facilities  need  immediate 
repairs.     Since  they  are  so  heavily  used,  the  maintenance  of 
these  recreational  sites  must  be  continuous. 

There  are  over  200  Cape  Verdean  families  living  in  Dudley 
and  these  individuals  have  expressed  the  need  for  a  soccer 
field  in  this  area. 


Supply  of  Recreational  Open  Space  in  Dudley 

NRPA  Standards  and  Dudley  Open  Space  Supply 
Recommended  and  Available 


Minimum  Amount 

Amount 

Recommended  In 

Available  In 

Columbia/ 

Columbia/ 

Population  Ratio  Standards 

Savin  Hill 

Savin  Hill 

10  acres/1000  people 

98 

12.2 

50%  active  recreation 

49 

11.11 

50%  passive  recreation 

49 

1.09 

24-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

24-49 

12.2 

50-75%  city-wide  oriented 

49-73 

0 

1  playlot/vest  pocket  park/250/1250 

(less  than  one  acre) 

8 

5 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

1 

1* 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 

0 

0 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

(100+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  regional  park/100,000 

(250+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

2 

5 

1  Softball  field/3,000 

3 

3 

1  tennis  court/2,000 

5 

1 

1  basketball  court/500 

20 

3 

1  golf  course/25,000 

V3 

0 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  a  neighborhood  park  is  anything  over 
1  acre. 


To  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  the  recreational 
open  space  in  the  Dudley- St.   Paul  area,  community  and 
private  groups  have  sought  to  organi2e  for  the  "establishment 
of  facilites  to  meet  the  commvmity's  needs. 

Near  a  triang\ilar  piece  of  the  St.   Paul  area  bounded  by  Blue 
Hill  Avenue/Dudley/and  West  Cottage  Street  the  residents 
have  begun  the  process  of  setting  up  a  non-profit  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Open  Space 
Council.     This  multi-ethnic  group  has  been  working  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  the  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  begin  the  implementation  of  a  small  recreational 
area  to  be  part  of  an  overall  open  space  recreational  system. 
The  group  has  been  successful  to  date  in  receiving  a  commit- 
ment of  $35,00  to  begin  Phase  I  of  their  plan.     This  includes 
$30,000  of  State  Department  Environmental  Management  funds 
and  $5,000  from  the  Urban  Forestry  Assistance  Program. 
Technical  Assistance  has  also  been  committed  by  the  above 
Urban  Forest  Assistance  Program.     This  project  is  much 
needed  by  both  the  existing  commxanity  to  clean-up  and  fix-up 
their  environment  and  to  provide  much  needed  recreational 
open  space. 

There  are  also  several  street  associations  who  are  seeking 
assistance  to  establish  either  tot  lots  for  their  areas  or  com- 
munity gardens.     These  uses  should  be  encouraged  if  com- 
munity maintenance  is  assured. 

2.  Urban  Wilds  Site 

The  Sargent  Street  Association  has  worked  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  Open  Space  Management  Program  to 
clean  and  improve  vacant  lots  in  their  area.     There  is  a  large  area 
of  vacant  lots  on  Sargent  Street  which  is  located  on  the  edge  of 
Sargent  Street  Hill  which  should  be  designated  as  a  Boston  Urban 
Wild  Site  and  protected  by  the  Conservation  Commission.     From  the 
wooded  site  one  gains  spectacular  views  of  the  Boston  Skyline. 
The  residents  have  been  working  with  the  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Fund  to  provide  fimds  to  fix-up  this  site  and  to  establish  a  neigh- 
borhood land  trust  which  would  maintain  this  land. 

3.  NRPA  Sandards 

The  NRPA  standards  indicate  that  Dudley  has  a-  large  number  of 
recreational  facilities  for  its  population,  especially,  the  number  of 
baseball  and  softball  fields,  located  at  Hannon  and  Eustis  Playgrounds. 
These  fields  are  for  the  most  part  in  poor  condition  but  out  of 
necessity  are  heavily  used.     There  is  a  severe  need  for  tennis 
courts,  basketball  courts  and  tot  lots.     There  is  one  tennis  court 
at  Winthrop  Playground;   this  is  clearly  inadequate  for  close  to 
10,000  people.     Basketball  courts  exist  at  Hannon,  Winthrop  and 
Eustis  but  there  is  much  competition  for  their  use.     There  are 
four  tot  lots  in  Dudley:     Hannon,  Winthrop,  Woodchff  and  Eustis. 


Due  to  the  great  distance  between  these  playgrounds,  acres  of 
vacant  land  surrounding  these  facilities  and  very  busy  streets 
which  serve  as  barriers  to  neighborhood  children,  the  number  of 
tot  lots  is  clearly  deficient. 

E.       COLUMBIA  POINT 

1.  Analysis/Discussion  of  Neighborhood  Recreation  Needs 

The  present  recreation  program  at  Coliombia  Point  does  not  address 
the  needs  of  the  commimtiy.     There  is  one  City  owned  recreation 
building  located  on  a  13.5  acre  parcel  of  land.     As  a  result  of 
extensive  vandalism,  there  were  nximerous  windows,  window  grills, 
doors  and  masonry  totally  destroyed  leaving  the  building  open  to 
additional  vandal  attack  and  damage  from  the  elements.     The 
building  in  its  present  condition  constitutes  an  extreme  danger  to 
persons  and  properties  of  this  community.     The  City  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  damage  and  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
repair.     The  second  major  problem  has  been  the  absence  of  staff 
to  provide  the  necessary  supervision  of  recreational  activity. 

There  are  approximately  900  youths  between  the  ages  of  1  through 
18  years  living  on  Columbia  Point.     The  youth  are  interested  in 
opening  the  recreation  building  for  full  utilization  by  all  residents. 
The  C.P.   Crime  Prevention  Program  completed  a  recreation  survey 
of  600  youths  to  ascertain  their  recreation  interests    Most  of  the 
Youth  reported  an  interest  in  volleyball,  basketball,  track  racing, 
swimming,  football,  etc. 

2.  Comparison  of  Tjirpical  Facilities  to  NRPA  Standards 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  present  amoxint  of 
available  recreational  facilties  to  the  national  standards  given  the 
size  of  the  remaining  population  of  Columbia  Point.     To  make  a 
comparison  at  this  time  would  give  the  appearance  that  Columbia 
Point  has  an  over  abundance  of  facilities. 

The  Columbia  Point  redevelopment  Project  is  a  10  year  development 
plan  which  will  result  in  1,400  units  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units.     The  new  community  will  create  a  sizeable  population 
increase  along  with  the  need  for  more  recreational  facilities. 


Supply  of  Open  Space  in  Colvunbia  Point 

NPRA  Standards  and  Colvunbia  Point  Open  Space 
Recommended  and  Available 


Minimum  Amount 

Amount 

Recommended  In 

Available  In 

Columb 

lia/ 

Columbia/ 

Population  Ratio  Standards 

Savin 

Hill 

Savin  Hill 

10  acres/1000  people 

10 

13.5 

50%  active  recreation 

5 

6.7 

50%  passive  recreation 

5 

6.7 

24-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

3. 

24 

13,5 

50-75%  city-wide  oriented 

6. 

75 

0 

1  playlot/vest  pocket  park/250/1250 

(less  than  one  acre) 

1 

1 

1  neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

0 

1 

1  district  park/10,000-50,000 

(20-100  acres) 

0 

0 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 

(100+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  regional  park/100,000 

(250+  acres) 

0 

0 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

0 

2 

1  Softball  field/3,000 

0 

1 

1  tennis  court/2,000 

0 

2 

1  basketball  court/500 

2 

2 

1  golf  course/25,000 

0 

0 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  a  neighborhood  park  is  anything  over 
1  acre. 
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FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PROGRAM 


1.  Back  Bay  Fens 

a.  Complete  Master  Plan. 

b.  Development  of  Active 
Recreation  Within  Fens. 

2.  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  -  Complete 
landscaping  improvments. 

3.  Sears  Parking  Lot  -  Acquisition 
and  development. 

B.      Develop  Active  Recreation  Areas 

1.  Muddy  River 

2.  Along  Southwest  Corridor 

■C.      Rehabilitate  Existing  Facilities 

1.  MiUmore  School  Totlot 

2.  Forsythe  Park 

D.      Maintenance/Management 

1.  Expand  and  Improve  Municipal 
Maintenance 

2.  Develop  Community  Maintenance 
Programs 


FRANKLIN  FIELD 
FIVE  YEAR  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  PLAN 


I.   FRANKLIN  FIELD  NEIGHBORHOOD  OPEN  SPACE  PROFILE 

A.  Neighborhood  Profile 

Annexed  to  Boston  in  1870  as  part  of  Dorchester,  Franklin  Field  is 
a  community  that  has  experienced  many  changes  through  the  years. 
In  1855,  railroad  passenger  service  on  the  Midlands  Branch  followed 
later  by  trolley  service  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  the  1890' s. 
Both  modes  of  transportation  created  a  residential  construction 
boom  and  a  prosperous  commercial  strip  extending  the  length  of  the 
Avenue. 

The  neighborhood  was  densely  built  up  during  this  period  with  two 
and  three  family  houses.  The  Irish  were  the  majority  population 
within  Franklin  Field  at  this  time,  however,  they  were  largely 
replaced  in  1908  by  a  Jewish  population  that  left  Chelsea  after  the 
fire  that  destroyed  much  of  the  community.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years  the  predominantly  Jewish  population  has  been  replaced  by  a 
predominantly  black  population. 

The  process  of  racial  change  and  the  aging  housing  stock  had  a 
severe  effect  on  Franklin  Field.  During  this  transition  deteriora- 
tion set  in;  houses  were  abandoned,  mortgages  were  foreclosed  and 
property  taken  for  back  taxes. 

Between  1965-1972  racial  transition  was  accelerated  within  the  area 
largely  because  of  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURG) 
program.  The  BBURG  program  was  designed  to  expedite  funding  of  FHA 
insured  mortgages  to  minority  families.  Unscrupulous  real  estate 
brokers  also  influenced  the  transition  by  playing  on  the  racial 
fears  of  white  property  owners,  purchasing  houses  cheaply  and 
selling  them  at  inflated  prices  to  black  buyers. 

The  many  changes  through  the  years  have  had  a  severe  impact  on 
Franklin  Field.  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  once  a  bustling  commercial 
strip,  now  has  many  vacant  storefronts.  Some  of  the  housing  has 
improved  recently,  other  housing  continues  to  decline. 

B.  Population  and  Income  Characteristics 

After  experiencing  a  decrease  in  population  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  area  is  beginning  to  stablize.  The  1975  estimated 
population  for  Franklin  Field  was  25,675.  The  decrease  in  the 
area's  population  was  the  result  of  major  racial  changes  that  took 
place  during  the  1960 's  and  1970' s. 

In  1960  the  total  population  for  Franklin  Field  was  26,422  with  the 
black  population  about  2,056.   In  1970  the  black  population  within 
Franklin  Field  had  reached  21,046. 

The  1970  median  family  income  in  Franklin  Field,  $6,516,  was  two- 
thirds  that  of  Boston  as  a  whole,  $9,133.  Some  of  this  disparity 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  three  large  family  public  housing  projects: 
Franklin  Field  Family  and  Elderly  and  Franklin  Hill. 
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FRANKLIN  FIELD  AVAILABLE  OPEN  SPACE 
NRPA  STANDARDS 


Population  Ratio 
Standards  (NRPA) 

10  acres/1000  people 

50%  active  recreation 
50%  passive  recreation 
25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 
50-75%  citywide  oriented 

1  playlot,  vest-pocket  park/ 
250-1250  (less  than  1  acre) 

1  neighborhood  park/2000- 
19000  (5-20  acres) 

1  district  park/10,000- 
50,000  (20-100  acres) 

1  metropolitan  park/50,000 
(100-250  acres) 

1  regional  park/100,000 
(250+  acres) 

1  baseball  field/6,000 
1  Softball  field/3,000 
1  tennis  court/2,000 
1  golf  course/25,000 
1  basketball  court/500 


Area  Recommended   Available  In 
For  Franklin  Field  Franklin  Field 
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The  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  18  has  substantially  in- 
creased within  Franklin  Field  placing  more  wear  and  tear  on  housing 
and  also  increasing  the  need  for  more  recreational  facilities.  The 
elderly  population  within  this  area  has  decreased  substantially 
since  1960. 


C.   Land  Use 


Approximately  80%  of  Franklin  Field  is  zoned  for  residential  use. 
There  are  some  commercially  zoned  areas  located  primarily  along 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Talbot  Avenue.  The  area  has  a  few  light 
industrial  uses  and  no  heavy  industrial  uses. 

Transportation 

As  part  of  the  process  of  relocating  the  Orange  Line,  the  MBTA  is 
currently  studying  the  needs  for  improved  transit  service  in 
Franklin  Field.  The  importance  of  this  project  to  the  future  of 
this  neighborhood  cannot  be  overemphasized,  since  the  replacement 
transit  can  act  as  a  catalyst  for  economic  growth  and  revitaliza- 
tion. 

Presently,  there  are  four  general  alternatives  for  transit  in  the 
Blue  Hill  corridor.  Alternatives  A  and  B  run  up  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
and  Warren  Street  to  Dudley,  then  through  the  South  End  on 
Washington  Street  using  light  rail  trolleys  or  a  busway; 
Alternatives  C  and  0  would  utilize  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad 
running  northeast  to  southwest  through  Mattapan  using  commuter  rail 
or  light  rail  trolleys.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  routes 
are  under  study  and  are  not  the  final  specific  recommendations. 

The  Franklin  Field  area  is  presently  serviced  by  a  number  of  MBTA 
bus  lines  that  can  connect  residents  to  three  rapid  transit 
terminals  located  at  (1)  Mattapan  Square,  (2)  Ashmont  Station  and 
(3)  Egleston  Station.  However,  public  transportation  for  Franklin 
Field  is  described  as  inadequate  by  many  community  residents.  The 
two  major  issues  cited  are  overcrowded  buses  and  very  slow  service. 

Both  open  space  recreational  facilities  servicing  the  area, 
Franklin  Park  and  Franklin  Field,  are  accessible  by  public  trans- 
portation. However,  because  of  the  generally  poor  transportation 
service,  easy  access  to  the  facilities  is  difficult  for  those 
residents  that  depend  upon  public  transportation,  particularly,  the 
elderly  and  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 


FRANKLIN  FIELD  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 


Categories  of 
Distribution 

Population 
Totals 

Total  City  of  Boston 

639,923 

Total  Franklin  Field 

25,832 

Aqe  0-14 

Total  City  of  Boston 

120,014 

Total  Franklin  Field 

7,946  . 

Aqe  15-19 

Total  City  of  Boston 

85,096 

Total  Franklin  Field 

4,213 

Aqe  Over  60 

Total  City  of  Boston 

N/A 

Total  Franklin  Field 

2,494 

Population     Rank 


4.0% 


6.6% 


4.9% 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


A.  Areas  to  be  Improved 

Over  the  next  five  years  continued  improvements  should  be  made  on 
existing  city-owned  open  space  recreation  areas. 

Franklin  Field  will  need  minor  maintenance  of  the  baseball  field  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  General  improvements  should  be  made  on 
the  field's  basketball  courts.  These  improvements  should  include 
resurfacing  of  the  courts,  new  baskets  and  backboards  and  new 
fencing. 

Erie-Ellington  -  improvements  are  needed  on  the  basketball  courts 
and  the  tot  lot  area.  The  basketball  courts  need  resurfacing,  new 
baskets  and  backboards.  Improvements  on  the  tot  lot  should  include 
replacement  of  the  furniture  and  resurfacing. 

B.  Areas  to  be  Developed 

Sufficient  city-owned  land,  to  create  several  new  open  space 
facilities,  exists  within  Franklin  Field.  New  facilities  should  be 
developed  in  isolated  sub-neighborhood  areas.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  the  Glenway-Greenwood,  Woodrow-Morton,  and  Erie-Ellington 
neighborhoods. 

Arbutus-Lucerene  -  Open  space  facilities  should  be  included  in  any 
proposed  development  for  the  area. 

Erie-Merrell  -  Creation  of  tennis  courts  on  city-owned  vacant  lots. 
These  lots,  approximately  six  (6),  are  located  on  the  corner  of 
Merrell  and  Erie  Street. 

Woodrow-Morton  -  Sufficient  vacant  land  exists  to  create  a  tot  lot 
and  passive  recreational  area  on  Jones  Avenue.  This  section  (Woodrow- 
Morton)  of  Franklin  Field  is  isolated  for  any  meaningful  open  space 
areas. 


FRANKLIN  FIELD  OPEN  SPACE 
PROPOSED  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Goals 


Open  space  recreational  activities  should  provide  for  all  residents 
of  Franklin  Field  a  variety  of  leisure  opportunities  which  are 
accessible,  safe,  physically  attractive  and  enjoyable. 

Sufficient  recreational  opportunities,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
residents  of  Franklin  Field,  should  be  offered  in  accordance  with 
NPRA  Standards. 


Objectives 

1.  To  develop  where  appropriate  neighborhood  parks  that  reflect  the 
recreational  likes  and  needs  of  the  major  user. 

2.  To  encourage  only  neighborood  park  sites  that  are  within  walking 
distance  to  all  children  and  senior  citizens  without  crossing  a 
major  street. 

3.  To  encourage  private  and  commercial  recreation  areas  to  meet 
community  recreational  needs  particularly  on  Boston  State  Hospital 
grounds. 

4.  To  continue  to  encourage  City  of  Boston  and  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  public  open  space 
particularly  Franklin  Park  and  Franklin  Field. 


D.   Analysis  of  Need 

According  to  NRPA  Standards,  Franklin  Field  has  a  surplus  difference 
of  224  acres  above  the  recommended  amount  of  open  space  for  a 
community  with  a  population  of  25,000  people.  The  recommended  NPRA 
standard  for  the  area  is  250  acres.  The  total  amount  of  open  space 
indicated  available  is  474  acres.  However,  before  any  determina- 
tion of  the  community's  needs  can  be  made,  the  functional  relation- 
ship the  indicated  amount  of  open  space  has  with  the  Franklin  Field 
area  in  general  should  be  clearly  understood. 

The  224  acres  of  excess  land,  indicated  available  for  the  Franklin 
Field  community,  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
Franklin  Park,  the  largest  open  space  area  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
Franklin  Park  is  approximately  430  acres  large.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  largest  citywide  open  space  area,  Franklin  Park 
provides  recreational  opportunities  for  four  abutting  neighborhood 
areas:   (1)  Roslindale,  (2)  Jamaica  Plain,  (3)  Roxbury,  and  (4) 
Mattapan. 

Although  Franklin  Park  also  abuts  the.   Franklin  Field  community, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  park  area  should  be  viewed  pre- 
dominantly as  a  separate  open  space  entity  and  not  totally  as  a 
part  of  Franklin  Field's  total  open  space  area. 

The  foremost  reason  is  Franklin  Park  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
all  residents  of  Franklin  Field  particularly  the  elderly  and  children. 
At  many  points  around  the  perimeter  of  the  park  accessibility  is 
easier  for  residents  of  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roslindale.  The 
two  major  obstacles  directly  related  to  easy  access  confronting 
Franklin  Field  residents  are  (1)  the  necessity  to  cross  major 
streets,  particularly  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  American  Legion  Highway, 
and  (2)  the  lack  of  public  transportation  servicing  isolated  sub- 
neighborhood  areas. 

The  problem  becomes  extremely  acute  for  the  elderly  and  children 
under  fourteen.  The  Franklin  Field  community  has  one  of  the  largest 
juvenile  and  teenage  populations  in  the  City  of  Boston,  approxi- 
mately 14,000.  Within  the  next  five  years  Franklin  Field  can 
expect  an  increase  in  the  teenage  population  placing  a  greater 
demand  on  existing  open  space  facilities  and  increasing  the  need 
for  new  facilities.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  re-examine 
Franklin  Field's  neighborhood-oriented  available  open  space  more 
closely.  Excluding  the  430  acres  associated  with  Franklin  Park, 
the  Franklin  Field  community  only  has  45.71  acres  of  neighborhood 
oriented  open  space.  The  NPRA  Standards  recommend  that  Franklin 
Field  should  have  25%  to  50%  neighborhood  oriented  area  or  62  to 
125  acres.  Based  on  NPRA  Standards  Franklin  Field  has  a  minus  17 
to  80  acre  deficit. 

Over  the  next  five  years  the  City  should  attempt  to  bring  Franklin 
Field's  neighborhood  oriented  open  space  up  to  NPRA  standards.  The 
minimum  amount  of  additional  open  space  needed  to  be  created  would 
be  17  acres. 
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HYDE  PARK 
FIVE  YEAR  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  PLAN 


I.        BRIEF  OVERVIEW  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 

A.  Brief  History  of  Development 

Originally  part  of  Dorchester,  Dedham  and  Milton,  Hyde  Park 
became  a  town  in  1868  and,  in  1912,  was  the  last  district  to  be 
annexed  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

During  the  late  1800's,  Hyde  Park's  industry,  consisting  of  paper 
mills,  cotton  mills  and  factories,  grew  rapidly  because  of  available 
water  power  from  nearby  rivers  such  as  Mother  Brook,  a  man-made 
canal  dug  in  the  middle  1800's  to  connect  the  Charles  and  Neponset 
Rivers.     From  a  village  of  1,512  in  1887,  the  town  grew  to  15,000 
by  1912.     Unlike  most  other  Boston  neighborhoods,  no  one  ethnic 
group  has  ever  dominated  Hyde  Park,  and  the  same  holds  true 
today. 

The  extenstion  of  the  Penn  Central  Mainline  tracks  and  the  trolley 
line  into  Hyde  Park  further  attracted  new  industry  and  settlers. 
Easy  and  inexpensive  access  to  the  downtown  encouraged  many  to 
escape  the  inner  city  for  the  grassy  yards  and  country  houses 
while  still  commuting  to  Boston  for  work. 

A  general  dissatisfacton  with  the  town  water  rates  and  service  is 
often  given  as  the  reason  why  a  majority  of  Hyde  Park's  3,000  or 
more  voters  decided  in  the  November,   1911  election  to  join  the  City 
of  Boston.     Over  the  years,  however,  there  have  been  stirrings 
by  Hyde  Park  residents  to  return  to  the  status  of  a  town.     In 
1962,  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  Southwest 
Expressway  which  would  have  started  at  Roxbury  Crossing  and 
sliced  through  Roslindale  and  Hyde  Park  to  link  up  with  Route  128 
in  Canton,  residents  petitioned  their  legislators  to  sever  Hyde 
Park  from  the  City  and  to  join  Norfolk  County.     This  effort  failed 
to  win  a  majority  support  of  the  legislators  although  later  during 
Governor  Sargent's  administration  the  expressway  proposal  was 
finally  withdrawn. 

B.  Neighborhood  Characteristics 

Hyde  Park,  a  neighborhood  of  36,000  people,  is  surrounded  by 
West  Roxbury,  Roslindale,  Mattapan  and  the  towns  of  Milton  and 
Dedham.     It  has  outstanding  open  space  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, including  the  George  Wright  Municipal  Golf  Course  and 
the  470-acre  Stonybrook  Reservation. 

Since  1960,  Hyde  Park  has  been  experiencing  a  steady  increase  in 
population  of  about  1,000  people  every  five  years.     In  1976,  Hyde 
Park's  total  population  was  36,150;  by  1985,  it  is  estimated  to 
reach  38,500.     In  1970,  the  minority  population  was  1.2%;  by  1976, 
the  percentage  had  risen  to  4.6%.     The  1978  Plesser  Survey  reported 
that  Hyde  Park  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  elderly  than  the 
City  as  a  whole.     Slightly  over  50%  of  the  neighborhood's  population 
is  over  40  years  old;   13.5%  are  over  the  age  of  65. 
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Approxiinately  33%  of  those  employed  in  Hyde  Park  are  in  blue-collar 
occupations  while  about  40%  are  in  white-collar  and  professional 
occupations.     The  median  family  income,  as  revealed  by  the  1978 
Plesser  Survey,  was  between  $12,500  and  $14,900,  slightly  above 
City  levels. 

Unemployment  has  closely  followed  national  trends:     3.5%  in  1970, 
15.8%  in  1975;  6.8%  in  1977.     However,  over  900  manufacturing 
jobs  have  left  Hyde  Park  during  that  time.     This  indicates  a  need 
for  attracting  new  industries  to  Hyde  Park  and  monitoring  remaining 
firms'  needs  to  maintain  and  add  to  the  existing  job  market. 

Housing  consists  primarily  of  fairly  new,  one-  or  two-family  structures. 
There  are  also  many  well-kept  moderately-priced  Victorian  homes  in 
the  Fairmount,  Cleary  Square  and  River  Street  areas.     There  is  a 
higher  level  of  owner-occupancy  than  in  the  average  City  neighbor- 
hood and  few  vacant  buildings. 

Hyde  Park  experienced  a  building  boom  in  single-family  construction 
during  the  1950's  and  early  1960's.     Consequently,  a  large  number 
of  young  families  arrived  creating  the  need  for  school  construction 
and  family-oriented  activities  and  services.     Many  of  these  home- 
owners have  remained  but  are  entering  the  "empty  nest"  life  cycle 
when  they  no  longer  need  three  bedroom  houses,  and  will  soon  be 
selling  their  homes,  providing  an  opportunity  for  a  new  influx  of 
younger  persons  and  families. 

Cleary  Square  is  the  main  commercial  center  providing  personal 
services,  convenience  stores,  restaurants  and  municipal  offices. 
Parking  is  no  problem  as  a  result  of  two  new  off-street  lots  con- 
structed by  the  City.     Public  transportation  is  provided  by  bus 
and  commuter  rail  services. 

Manufacturing  plays  a  large  role  in  Hyde  Park's  economy.     The 
Westinghouse  Sturtevant  Division  and  Diamond  International  are 
some  of  the  largest  employers.     There  are  also  several  vacant 
parcels  of  developable  industrial  property,  many  with  rail  access. 
The  industrial  district  also  offers  several  buildings,  both  modem 
and  those  with  historical  interest,  which  would  suit  industrial  or 
office  needs.     These  also  have  rail  access,  or  riverside  boundaries. 
All  industrial  areas  in  Hyde  Park  are  10-15  minutes  away  from 
Route  128. 

Land  Use 

1.       River/West  Streets 

Located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  district,  this 
sub-area  is  bounded  by  Mattapan  and  Roshndale.     In  1970, 
its  population  was  14,837,  an  increase  of  12%  over  1960.     This 
growth  can  be  attributed  to  new  apartment  construction  in  the 
Cummins  Highway/ American  Legion  Highway  area  and  to 
scattered  single-family  construction  in  the  West  Street  area. 


The  eastern  half  of  this  sector,  from  the  Mattapan  border  to 
Metropolitan  Avenue  is  undergoing  racial  transition;  and  most 
new  homeowners  are  middle-class  families.     As  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods in  Hyde  Park,  housing  prices  have  continued  to 
rise.     The  district  does  contain  a  large  number  of  older  two- 
and  three-family  homes  and  new  apartment  complexes.     Single- 
family  houses  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  West 
Street. 

This  area  has  the  least  amount  of  recreational  space.     Heavy 
use  and  low  maintenance  of  existing  facilities~mainly  Ross 
Field,  West  Street  play  area,  Doyle  Playground  and  Dale 
Street  Playground  —  has  led  to  situations  of  vandalism  to  the 
point  where  Dale  and  West  are  unusable,  and  Doyle  is  only  in 
fair  shape.     However,  the  sub-area  does  have  two  large  areas 
of  vacant  land  which  are  privately-owned,  one  of  which  could 
be  suitable  for  housing  development.     An  active  recreational 
area  incorporated  into  any  housing  plans  would  relieve  the 
burden  on  existing  recreational  facilities.     Methods  for  im- 
proved maintenance  of  all  facilities  should  be  investigated. 
Finally,  appropriate  renovations  to  existing  recreational  areas 
should  be  planned  and  funded. 

Cleary  Square 

Located  in  the  central  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  Cleary  Square  is 
bounded  by  the  Stonybrook  Reservation,  West  Street,  Neponset 
River  and  Readville.     Its  1970  population  was  8,153,  a  gain  of 
31%  over  1960.     Much  of  this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  new 
single-family  home  construction  in  the  area  west  of  the  Penn 
Central  railroad  tracks. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  apartment  houses  in  this  sub- 
area,  many  of  which  are  located  along  River  Street  new 
Cleary  Square.     Almost  55%  of  the  structures  are  owner- 
occupied. 

Light  industry  and  manufacturing  companies  are  also  located 
in  this  neighborhood,  along  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  River  and 
Business  Streets  and  Reservation  Road.     The  residential  areas 
are  divided  by  the  commercial  and  industrial  strips.     The 
development  of  375  xinits  of  elderly  housing  in  the  next  year 
win  increase  recreational  needs  for  this  age  group  in  Cleary 
Square.     However,  both  developments  are  providing  indoor 
recreational  space  for  its  tenants. 

This  area  has  the  two  major  indoor  facilities:     the  Municipal 
Building  and  the  YMCA,  both  of  which  are  slated  for  renovation, 
The  only  active  outdoor  facility  is  Amatucci  Playground  which 
need  some  repairs.     Development  sites  and  fiinding  mechanism 
for  a  new  outdoor  recreation  area  should  be  investigated. 
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3.  Fairmount  Hill 

Located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  this  sub- 
area  borders  Milton  to  the  east  and  the  Midland  Railroad  line 
in  the  west.     In  1970,  Fairmount  Hill's  popiolation  was  7,017, 
an  increase  of  29%  over  1960.     This  growth  was  primarily  due 
to  new  single-family  home  construction. 

The  population  in  this  sub -area  showed  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  elderly  (24%)  and  youth  15-19  (33%)  during  the 
last  decade.     The  Fairmount  Public  Housing  Project,  opened 
in  1950,  contains  202  units  in  a  townhouse  design.     Historically, 
this  project  has  not  had  a  negative  influence  on  the  surrounding 
residential  community.     It  has  had  extremely  low  vacancy  and 
turnover  rates  and  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  the  57 
Boston  Housing  Authority  projects.     Although  the  development 
has  suffered  from  deferred  maintenance,  new  roofing  and 
aluminiim  siding  have  improved  its  appearance. 

However,  there  is  a  lack  of  recreational  space  at  the  project, 
and  throughout  most  of  Fairmount.     The  recreational  space  is 
concentrated  at  the  Fairmount/ReadviUe  border  along  Truman 
Highway.     Site  selection  criteria  and  investigation  should  be 
initiated  for  a  tot  lot  to  serve  the  northern  section  of  Fairmount. 

4.  Stonybrook/Georgetown 

Located  near  West  Roxbury  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  this  sub-area  is  centered  on  the  Georgetown  Housing 
development  which  was  completed  during  the  late  1960's. 
There  area  also  a  number  of  cape- style,  single-family  homes 
constructed  on  the  slopes.     In  1970,  this  area  contained  878 
housing  units  and  a  popiilation  of  2,674  people.     The  terrain 
of  this  entire  district  is  irregular  and  subject  to  occasional 
spontaneous  flooding.     Inadequate  water  pressure  has  been  a 
problem  and  residents  are  concerned  that  the  present  sewerage 
system  is  inadequate  to  service  the  many  houses  in  the  area. 
Turtle  Pond  Parkway,  an  MDC  roadway,  runs  through  this 
section  and  is  heavily  traveled. 

This  area  contains  several  hundred  acres  of  open  space  land 
including  the  City's  George  Wright  Golf  Course,  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission's  (MDC)  Turtle  Pond  and 
Stonybrook  Reservation.     The  MDC  is  currenly  undertaking  a 
multi-million  doUar  conservation/recreation  program  for  the 
Stonybrook  Reservation,  to  provide  better  active  and  passive 
recreation  and  to  better  conserve  its  natural  areas. 

This  district  has  been  the  location  of  several  large  housing 
development  proposals.     Community  opposition  has  been  intense 
and  zoning  restrictions  have  prevented  their  construction. 
Additional  housing  development  will  likely  be  proposed  because 
this  area  contains  such  large  vacant  tracts  of  land.     The 
issues  of  drainage,  access,  zoning  and  land  conservation  will 
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have  to  be  carefully  addressed  by  the  community  and  the  City 
to  prevent  the  natural  features  of  this  district  from  being 
lost. 

5.       Readville 

Located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  and  bounded 
by  the  Town  of  Dedham,  Stonybrook  Reservation,  Cleary 
Square  and  the  Neponset  River,  this  sub-area  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  separate  neighborhood  within  the  Hyde  Park 
Community.     In  1970,  its  population  was  4,149,  an  increase  of 
25%  over  1960,  and  is  a  result  of  new  apartment  and  single- 
family  home  construction. 

Wolcott  Square  is  ReadvOle's  only  commercial  center  and  has 
approximately  10  stores,  and  is  bordered  by  Neponset  VaUey 
Parkway,  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 
The  existing  buildings  generally  need  structural  renovations 
and  the  storefronts,  which  have  been  heavily  vandalized, 
need  improvements  as  well.     The  embankment  along  the  railroad 
line  is  poorly  lit  and  landscaped.     In  addition,  there  is  traffic 
congestion  along  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Neponset  Valley 
Parkway  at  certain  busy  hours.     The  park  at  Wolcott  Square 
has  been  recently  renovated,  and  provides  an  attractive 
waiting  area  for  bus  passengers.     However,  the  surrounding 
commercial  area  and  heavy  street  traffic  detract  from  the 
park's  attractiveness.     There  is  a  relatively  new  shopping 
center  located  north  of  Readville  along  Truman  Highway  and 
includes  a  supermarket  and  several  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments.    Adjacent  to  this  are  an  MDC  concert  shell  and  tennis 
courts  which  have  been  recently  rehabilitated  and  expanded 
by  the  MDC  to  provide  greater  recreational  opportunities  to 
ReadviUe.     This  is  in  addition  to  the  facilities  at  the  Readville 
Playground,  Camp  Meigs  Playground  and  Paul  J.   Colella 
Playground.     No  new  facilities  are  recommended  at  this  time. 
Readville  is  also  the  area  containing  the  AMTRAK  rail  yards, 
and  CONRAIL  piggyback  truck  facility. 

Transportation 

Although  all  recreational  areas  are  within  walking  distance  of 
public  transportation,  the  infrequency  of  some  of  the  lines  inhibits 
accessibility.     Bus  route  #33,  which  services  Smith's  Pond,  Dooley, 
Colella,  and  Factory  ffill  Playgrounds,  as  weU  as  KeUy  Field,  Bajko 
Rink,  Olsen  Pool  and  the  Stonybrook  Reservation,  only  runs  once 
an  hour  dxiring  weekdays  and  Saturday,  and  not  at  all  at  night  or 
on  Sunday.     Bus  route  #50  which  services  Stonybrook  Reservation, 
the  George  Wright  Golf  Course  and  West  Street  play  area,  also 
does  not  run  at  night  or  Sunday.     Increased  operation  of  these 
lines  would  improve  accessibility  to  those  without  cars,  especially 
since  these  areas  are  not  within  walking  distance  of  most  residential 
areas . 
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II.      INVENTORY  OF  PUBLICALLY-OWNED  PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
FACILITIES  AND  OPEN  SPACE  ~ 
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NRPA  Standards  &  Hyde  Park  Open  Space  Supply 

River  St.  Cleary  Sq.       Faimiount  Stonybrook        Readville  T( 

Facility         Actual/Rec   -   Actua.1/Rec.  ActuaVRec.     Actual/Rec      Actual/Rec.      Actua 

n 

2 
11 
8 
3 
9 
4 


Baseball 

3 

2-3 

0 

1-2 

0 

1-2 

7 

0-1 

1 

0-1 

S.oftball 

0 

4-5 

0 

2-3 

0 

2-3 

0 

0-1 

2 

1-2 

Tennis 

1 

7-8 

2 

4-5 

4 

3-4 

0 

1-2 

4 

2-3 

Basketball 

1 

28-30 

2 

16 

2 

14 

0 

3 

3 

8 

Pools 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Playlot 

3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Neighborhood 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

District 

0 

0 

0 

0    ■ 

1 

Metropalitan 

0 

0 

• 

0 

1 

0 

Regional 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Open  Space 

13.7 

148 

.5 

81 

9 

70 

650,5 

26 

99.3 

41 

Passive 

0 

74 

0 

40.5 

0 

35 

469.5 

13 

90.3 

20.5 

Active 

13.7 

74 

.5 

40.5 

9 

35 

181 

13 

9 

20.5 

III.    RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

Most  of  the  open  space  acreage,  which  is  over  twice  the  amount 
recommended  by  NRPA  Standards,  is  in  the  Stonybrook  Reservation, 
and  is  passive.     However,  the  distribution  of  recreational  space 
and  facilities  is  severely  imbalanced.     The  River/West  Street  area 
has  the  most  number  of  people  (14,800)  and  yet  has  less  facilities 
than  Readville,  with  only  4,100  people.     Therefore,  those  living  in 
the  River  Street  area  are,  in  fact,  underserved  by  recreation. 
Cleary  Square  and  Fairmount  are  also  imderserved,  although  the 
problem  is  not  as  significant,  given  their  closer  location  to  the 
facilities  in  Readville  and  Stonybrook. 

Since  Ross  Field  and  the  Doyle  Playground  are  the  only  facilities 
in  the  River  Street  neighborhood,  they  are  most  severely  affected 
by  lack  of  maintenance.     The  tennis  and  basketball  courts,  and 
two  of  the  baseball  fields  at  Ross  should  be  renovated  as  soon  as 
possible,  especially  since  the  poor  condition  of  the  backstops  are 
dangerous  to  participants. 

The  location  of  Doyle  Playground  limits  its  accessibility  to  residents 
nearer  to  Greenfield  Avenue  and  Ciommins  Highway.     This  inaccess- 
ibility, and  the  turf  disputes  at  Ross,  suggest  the  need  for  a  new 
facility  for  those  currently  underserved  in  the  River  Street  area. 
Barry's  Quarry  would  be  an  appropriate  location  and  should  be 
reviewed  in  terms  of  feasibility  of  the  development  of  a  recreational 
area. 

The  West  Street  area,  although  near  the  George  Wright  Golf  Course, 
also  suffers  from  a  lack  of  active  recreational  facilities,  particiilarly 
adolescents.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  vandalized  condition  of  the 
West  Street  and  Dale  Street  Playgrounds,  a  result  of  teenage 
loitering  at  this  location.     The  appropriatness  of  either  or  both 
sites  for  basketball  courts  should  be  analyzed.     The  Natural  Areas 
Fund  has  purchased  property  along  the  Midlands  railroad  tracks 
between  Dale  Street  and  Marston  Street;  such  property  could  be 
used  for  passive  recreational  facilities,  such  as  a  tot  lot.     The 
appropriateness  of  this  location  should  also  be  investigated,  con- 
tingent upon  re-use  of  West  Street  or  Dale  Street  Playgrounds  for 
adolescents'  recreational  needs. 

There  are  many  sponsors  for  organized  athletics  in  Hyde  Park. 
One  of  the  largest  is  the  Youth  Activities  Development  Corporation, 
whose  programs  and  number  of  participants  are  as  follows: 

Youth  hockey  500 

Junior  Athletics  Association            600 

(baseball) 

Pop  Warner  Football  400 

Basketball  370 

Cheerleading  100 

Softball  100 
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The  YADC  is  neighborhood  wide,  and  is  for  ages  5-18.     Local 
business,  clubs,  and  churches  also  take  an  active  role  in  spon- 
soring sports  activities. 

The  Hyde  Park  Mxinicipal  Building  is  the  key  public  building  in 
Hyde  Park  and  offers  recreational  facilities  for  aU  ages,  and  is 
used  continuously.  It  has  basketball  and  racquetball  courts,  a 
track,  a  500-person  auditorium,  and  passive  recreational  space. 
Renovations  are  needed  to  allow  usage  of  weight  and  wrestling 
rooms,  the  dark  room,  and  to  prevent  decreasing  usage  of  the 
other  facilities,  which  are  currently  in  poor  condition. 

The  YMCA  has  recently  become  a  major  center  for  recreational 
activities,   due  to  efficient  management  and  City- sponsored  funding. 
It  currently  offers  swimming  and  basketball  facilities  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  recreational  and  exercise  programs. 

Sports  programs  such  as  YADC  and  the  YMCA  have  become  more 
dependent  on  City-funding,  as  traditional  private  support  declines 
in  response  to  the  poor  economic  conditions  of  the  past  few  years. 
Since  the  City  is  also  responsible  for  maintaining  many  of  the 
facilities,  it  should  assist  these  groups  in  finding  other  sources  of 
financial  assistance. 

A  1978  study,  commissioned  by  the  BRA,  found  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  recreational  programs  for  older  youth  between  16-21 
years  of  age.     It  also  found  a  lack  of  convenient  facilities  for 
evening  activities.     Hyde  Park  has  no  community  school,  and  many 
groups  that  could  have  provided  services  either  could  not  find 
space,  or  could  not  affort  custodial  fees.     Although  the  Ohrenberger 
Community  School  in  West  Roxbury  is  supposed  to  serve  Hyde 
Park,  poor  access  via  public  transportation  inhibits  use  by  Hyde 
Park  residents,  particxilarly  adolescents. 

The  lack  of  space  seems  to  be  most  critical  at  the  Fairmount  Housing 
Project.     Renovations  to  the  Municipal  Building,  George  Wright 
Golf  Course  Clubhouse,  and  YMCA,  should  continue  as  planned. 
Information  regarding  the  useage  of  these,  and  other,  facilities  for 
evening  should  be  made  widely  available,  and  programs  for  16-21 
years  olds  should  be  encouraged.     The  report  suggests  the  for- 
mation of  a  Coalition  for  Youth  Advocacy  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  youth  service  organization  and  youths,  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  this  and  other  youth  needs. 

Often  overlooked  are  the  recreational  needs  of  the  elderly-some 
13.5%  of  the  total  Hyde  Park  population.     A  1979  study,  com- 
missioned by  the  BRA,  shows  that  most  recreational  opportimities 
in  Hyde  Park  are  provided  by  nine  senior  citizen  clubs.     One  is 
operated  by  the  City  of  Boston,   and  the  others  are  sponsored  by 
private  churches,  elderly  facilities  and  individuals.     Beano  is  the 
largest  recreational  activity,  followed  by  dances  and  trips.     There 
are  enough  facilities  for  existing  clubs;  however,  demand  warrants 
the  formation  of  new  clubs.     The  City,  through  the  Commission  on 
Elderly  Affairs,  can  assist  those  interested  in  forming  new  clubs. 
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There  are  23  open  areas  in  Hyde  Park  containing  either  marsh, 
ledge  or  scenic  views  which  are  considered  Urban  Wilds  sites  by 
the  City  of  Boston.     The  City's  strategy  is  to  purchase  or  desig- 
nate as  restricted  the  twelve  sites  described  on  page  11;  the 
Natural  Areas  Fund  has  purchased  three  and  has  designated  four 
as  restricted  areas.     The  primary  strategy  is  to  preserve  the 
riverbanks  of  the  Neponset  and  Motherbrook  Rivers  for  residents 
to  enjoy.     Programs  such  as  canoeing  and  boating  should  be  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  this  strategy.     A  tot  lot,  or  other 
passive  recreational  use  should  be  considered  for  site  1402  in  the 
West  Street  area.     Sally  Rock,  site  1401,  would  also  provide  a 
location  for  recreational  facility  to  serve  River  Street  sub- area. 
This  should  be  incorporated  with  any  development  proposals  in  the 
Barry's  Quarry  site. 

Another  option  is  for  community  groups  interested  in  protecting 
local  open  space  to  form  Neighborhood  Land  Trusts.     Boston 
Natural  Areas  Fund  personnel  can  help  groups  obtain  technical 
assistance  in  setting  up  such  a  land  trust. 

The  City  should  re-examine  the  zoning  designation  for  aE  large 
vacant  tracts  of  land  to  determine  which  sites  should  be  set  aside 
for  conservation  and  which  sites  are  suitable  for  development. 
Development  guidelines  for  these  sites  should  be  clearly  established 
by  both  Hyde  Park  residents  and  City  officials . 
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14-01  -   .67  acres 

SaUy  Rock  -  an  area  with  rocky  outcropping  and  scenic  view.     Threatened 
with  development. 

14-02  -  +acres 

Fairly  level,  bushy,  sandy-gravelly  land,  partially  wooded,  extending 
some  2,000  feet  alongside  the  historic  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 
main  line,  between  Marston  Street  and  the  MDC  Dale  Street  Playgroiond. 
Stonybrook  inculvert  passes  diagonally  through  the  property.     The  City 
of  Boston  Conservation  Commission  is  arranging  to  buy  320,000  sq.ft. 
closest  to  the  railroad.     An  adjoining  720,000  sq.ft.  is  available. 

14-07  -  1408  -  2.7  acres 

Small,  attractive,  contiguous  open  spaces,  together  extending  1,400  feet 
along  the  Boston  bank  of  the  Neponset  River  between  the  foot  of  West 
Street  and  the  foot  of  Huntington  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  about  one-quarter 
mile  southerly  from  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

14-11  -  14-15  -  5+  acres 

Attractive,  contiguous  open  spaces  together  extending  some  2,000  feet 
along  the  Boston  bank  of  the  Neponset  River,  at  and  downstream  from 
the  Diamond  International  Paper  Mill. 

14-14  -  6.7  acres 

Former  Fairview  Quarry,  now  attractively  overgrown. 

14-16  -  14-17  -  14-18  -  4.=  acres 

Both  banks  of  Mother  Brook  between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Dana 
Avenue.     A1.2  acre  permanent  conservation  restriction  was  given  to  the 
Boston  Conservation  Commission,  covering  part  of  this  reach  of  Mother 
Brook,  in  March  1979. 

14-20  14-20  10.+  acres 

Companion  sites,  together  extending  some  2,300  linear  feet  along  both 
banks  of  Mother  Brook  between  the  MDC  Knight  Street  bridge  and  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  bridge.     In  1979,   1,200  feet  along  the 
right  bank  was  purchased  for  the  City  in  twp  parts:     some  600  feet  at 
and  downstream  from  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company  and  some  600 
feet  at  and  downstream  from  Reservation  Road  bridge. 

14-22  -   .2  acres 

A  narrow  strip  along  Neponset  River  right  bank,  about  1,000  feet  in 
length,  extending  between  the  River  and  Truman  Highway,  near  the 
Stop  &  Shop  buildings;  also  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  Neponset 
River  left  bank. 
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Hyde  Park 


Five  Year  Action  Plan 


Active  Space  Renovation 


A.  Ross  Field 

tennis  courts 
basketball  courts 
baseball  fields 
new  bubblers 
toilet  facilities 
new  backstops 
underg^round  central 
sprinkling  system 

B.  Smith's  Pond  Playground 

engineering  study  to  relieve 

drainage  problem 
new  baseball  fields 
toilet  facilities 

C.  Amatucci  Playground 

new  tot  lot  equipment 

D.  Mojmihan  Playround 

renovate  field  house 

E.  ReadvUle  Playground 

new  lights 
toilet  facilities 
_     new  picnic  tables 

F.  Camp  Meigs  Playground 

repair  benches 

G.  George  Wright  Golf  Course 

fence  repair 

locker  room  repair 

new  lights  in  parking  lot 
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Hyde  Park  Five  Year  Action  Plan 


Passive  Space  Renovation 

A.  Foley  Square 

new  cast-iron  fence 

B.  Williams  Square 

new  sign 
Indoor  space  renovation 

A.  Bajko  Rink 

repair  roof 

renovate  ventilation  system 
erect  screening  for  observer 
area 

B.  YMCA 

new  floor 
new  roof 

C.  Municipal  Building 
handicapped  ramps 
roof  &  masonry  repairs 
new  elevator 

replace  wiring 
replace  kitchen 
replace  toilet  &  locker  room 
facilities 
replace  lighting 
paint  walls  &  ceilings 
replace  heating  system 
provide  fire  alarm  system 

PLANNING 

A.      West  Street,  Dale  Street, 
Doyle  Playgrotmds 

determine  appropriate  re-use 
prepare  design  schematics 
prepare  cost  estimates 
programming  &  implementation 
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Hyde  Park 


Five  Year  Action  Plan 


NEW  RECREATION 
FACILITIES 

Site  analysis  for  new  facilities 
for  adolescents  in  River/ 
West  Street  area 

Design/Implementation  for 
proposed  facilities 

MAINTENANCE/MANAGEMENT 
Improve  municipal  maintenance 
capabilities 

Develop  community  maintenance 
pro-ams 

RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

A.  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
of  Recreation  Programs 

B.  Improvement  and/or 
expansion  of  recreation 
programs,  especially  for 
16-21  year  olds 
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JAMAICA  PLAIN 
FIVE  YEAH  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  PLAN 


A.      NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

Historically,  Jamaica  Plain  has  never  been  a  clearly  defined  area.    It  was 
originally   part  of   the  town  of  Roxbury  and  when  West  Roxbury  was 
declared  a   sepai^te   community  in  18S1   no   distinct   boundary   existed 
between  Jamaica  Plain  and  other  portions  of  West  Roxbury. 

In  the  17th  century,  West  Roxbury  was  sparsely  settled  and  was  an  area 
of  fertile  farmland  which  suppKed  much  of  Boston's  fruit  and  produce. 
The   earliest   streets    determined   the  first   settlements   and  stiU  define 
neighborhoods  today  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Two  major  factors  influenced  the  early  development  of  Jamaica  Plain:    (a) 
a  new  water  supply;  and  (b)  imlroad  extensions.     In  1795,  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Aqueduct  Company  was  formed.     Its  water  system,  which  extended 
from  Jamaica  Pond  to  Fort  Hill,   was  a  major  source  of  water  supply  to 
Boston  until  1845.    This  water  supply  attracted  industry  to  Jamaica  Plain 
and  tanneries  and  breweries  grew  up  in  the  band  from  Roxbury  Crossing 
to    Forest  Hills.     In    1834,    the   Boston   and   Providence   railroad   was 
constructed  along  Washington  Street.    The  railroad  brought  commuters  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  the  area  was  no  longer  to  be  a  community  of  farmers  and 
wealthy  residents.     The  new  commuters  build  Greek  Revival,  ItaHanate 
and  Mansard  style  houses ,  many  of  which  still  remain . 

The  last  half  of  the  19th  century  brought  many  physical  changes  to 
Jamaica  Plain.     In  the  1870's  the  street  car  tracks  were  extended  from 
Roxbury  into  West  Roxbury  along  Washington  Street  and  Centre  Street. 
This    improved  access   was    stimulant   to   construction  of  middle   class 
residential  areas  throughout  Jamaica  Plain.    Most  of  the  old  estates  were 
subdivided    and    crossroads    were    built .      The    area    which   was    most 
intensively  developed  at  I'hi's  time  was  central  Jamaica  Plain  bounded  by 
Centre  Street,  Green  Street  and  the  railroad.    Most  of  the  houses  were 
bunt  single  or  two-family,    detached  wooden  structures,  although  three 
deckers    were    constructed   near    the    borders    of    Roxbury    and    the 
manufacturing  district. 

Despite  its  growth  as  a  residential  area,  Jamaica  Plain  retained  much  of 
the  open  space  for  which  it  is  stUl  famous.     This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
creation   of    Boston's    "emerald   necklace"    park    system,    designed   by 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  late  1800's   to  provide  the  City  with  a 
continuous  chain  of  parklands. 

a.       Population  and  Income  Characteristics 

Jamaica  Plain  contains  a  healthy  mixture  of  Boston's  population  and  income 
groups .    Housing  is  available  for  virtually  all  income  groups . 

Problems  are  occurring  where  the  income  level  of  the  residents  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  large  homes  or  where  absentee  landlords  are  not 
providing  adequate  maintenance. 


New  middle  and  upper  income  residents  have  been  attracted  to  areas  such 
as  Sumner  Hill  and  Jamaica  Pond  by  the  large  number  of  Victorian  homes 
available  at  reasonable  prices .  While  these  new  middle  and  upper  income 
residents  are  occupying  homes  vacated  by  the  upper  income  groups  of 
years  past,  Jamaica  Plain  was  and  still  is  home  to  middle  income  working 
families.  Areas  such  as  Jamaica  South,  Forest  Hills  and  Woodboume  have 
traditionally  been  strong  middle  income  neighborhoods  and  remain  such. 
Low  and  moderate  income  buyers  and  renters  can  find  housing  available  in 
the  Hyde  Square  and  Egleston  Square  areas. 

Jamaica    Plain   appears    to   have   reached   a  plateau   in   terms   of   total 
population.     Estimates  for  1976  show  an  insignificant  drop  in  population 
from  the   1970  level.     While  both  the  City  of  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain 
reached  their  peak  of  population  ia  1950,  neither  can  ever  be  expected  to 
reach  those  levels  again  because  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  available 
housing  units.     In  many  areas  population  density  has  created  additional 
problems. 

The  following  information  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census  and  estimates  of 
cuirent  population  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  situation  in 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Race  and  Ethnicity 

The    loss    of   population   in   Jamaica   Plain   between  1960   and  1976   was 
accompanied  by  a  significant  change  in  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of 
the  population. 

Th.e  latest  statistics  compiled  by  City  surveys  indicate  a  continuation  of 
this  trend  into  1977.    Obviously  the  changing  makeup  of  the  population  in 
Jamaica  Plain  is  occurring,  not  to  the  district  as  a  whole,  but  to  several 
sub-areas.     Hyde  Square  and  Egleston  Square  are  the  primary  areas  of 
racial  and  ethnic  change. 

Family  Income 

Income  distribution  in  Jamaica  Plain  appears  to  have  remained  relatively 
stable  since  1970 .    Survey  material  combines  Jamaica  Plain  and  Mission  Hill 
which  may  affect  the  results. 

b.      Housing 

Jamaica  Plain  remains  primarily  a  community  of  owner-occupied  residential 
structures  (74%).     There  has  been  only  a  slight  drop  in  owner-occupied 
structures  in  recent  years. 

Housing  maintenance  is  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  Jamaica  Plain's 
residents.     Deterioration  of  the  housing  stock  and  resulting  abandonment 
has    serious    effects   on   the   surrounding   buildings    and   neighborhood 
environment.      Any    decrease    in    owner-occupancy    is    accompanied   by 
deterioration  of  housing  conditions . 


COMPABATIVE  STATISTICS 


Total 

Pop. 
1970 

Black 

Pop. 

1970 

Spanish 

Pop. 

1970 

Total 
65  &        Resid. 
Over       Struct. 
1970        1970 

Owner 
Occ. 

Struct. 
1970 

Median 
Family 
Income 
1970 

%  Families 

Below 

Poverty 

Level 

1970 

Egleston 
Square 

7,085 

1,087 
(15.3%) 

1,016 
(14.3%) 

1.172 
(16.5%) 

860 

566 
(65.8%) 

$ 

7,250 

14.5 

Forest 
Hills 

2,811 

2 

(  0.0%) 

46 
(  1.6%) 

347 
(12.3%) 

332 

245 
(73.8%) 

$ 

9,000 

12.5 

Hyde 
Square 

10,563 

3,078 
(29.1%) 

1,417 
(13.4%) 

1,056 
(10.0%) 

1,076 

635 
(59.0%) 

$ 

7,200 

22.0 

Jamaica 
Central 

4,516 

92 
(  2.0%) 

266 
(  5.9%) 

855 
(18.9%) 

607 

428 

(70.5%) 

$ 

9,600 

10.0 

Jamaica 

Hills 

3,245 

24. 
(  0.7%) 

15 
(  0.5%) 

463 
(14.3%) 

720 

704 
(97.8%) 

$ 

12,700 

2.0 

Jamaica 

Pond 

4,500 

15 
(  0.3%) 

21 
(  0.5%) 

1,075 
(23.6%) 

591 

486 
(82.2%) 

$ 

11,000 

6.0      • 

Jamaica 
South 

4,187 

110 
(  2.6%) 

70 

(   1.7%) 

648 

(15.5%) 

555 

387 
(69.7%) 

$ 

9,000 

10.0 

Stoneybrook 

3,003 

157 
(  5.2%) 

183 
(  6.1%) 

350 

(11.7%) 

306 

177 
(57.8%) 

$ 

8,550 

12.0 

Sumner  HiH 

2,377 

18 
(  0.8%) 

28 
(  1.2%) 

558 
(23.5%) 

335 

226 

(57.5%) 

$ 

9,700 

10.0 

Woodboume 

3,188 

0 
(  0.0%) 

0 
(  0.0%) 

469 
(14.7%) 

587 

540 
(92.0%) 

$ 

10,500 

8.5 

District 

45,525 

4,583 
(10.1%) 

3,062 
(  6.7%) 

6,993 
(15.4%) 

5,969 

4,394 
(73.6%) 

- 

- 

City 

641,071 

104,206 
(16.3%) 

17,984 
(  2.8%) 

81,718  80,700 
(12.7%) 

58,100 
(72.0%) 

$ 

9,133 

c.  Commercial  and  ladustiial  Areas 

The  construction  of  the  railroads   through  the  Stonybrook  corridor  in 
the  1330's  brought  industrial  and  commercial  activities  to  Jamaica  Plain. 
Much  of  fhis  development  is  now  vacant  or  was  removed  in  the  abortive 
land   acquisition   for   1-95.     In  1977,    a   study   by   the   BRA   Research 
Department     estimated     that     there     were  37     manufacturing     firms 
employing  965  persons  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

d.  Recreation  FacilLties 

Existing  Open  Space: 

The   Jamaica   Plain   Planning   District   currently   contains   approximately 
505.64  acres  of  public  open  space.     The  resultant  average  of  11.1  acres/ 
1,000  population  is  among  the  highest  in  the  City,  and  the  relative  weE- 
being  of  rhis  district  in  terms  of  open  space  is  enhanced  even  more  by  the 
location  of  FrankLLn  Park  on  the  eastern  border,    although  outside  the 
district.     Olmstead  Park,   the  Arborway,  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin 
Park,   in  fact,    form  a  continuous   stretch  of  green  space  through  and 
around  the  district. 

Special  Facilities: 

The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  maintains  an  indoor  facility 
at  Curtis  HaU  Municipal  Building.     A  swixoming  pool  is  also  available  at 
rhi!^  site.     Two  community  schools,  the  Agassiz  and  the  Hennigan  provide 
indoor  facilities   for   athletic   and   passive   recreational  pursuits.     The 
Hennigan  Community  School  also  maintains  a  swimming  pool.     The  newly 
constructed  Southwest  High  II  also  has  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation 
facilities . 

The  Arnold  Arboretum,    a  223-acre  site  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
district,  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.     However,  it  is  maintained  and 
operated  by  Harvard  University. 

Urban  WUds  and  Neighborhood  Conservation: 

Twelve  sites  of  natural  significance  were  identified  in  the  1975  BRA  Urban 
WUds    study   for   the   Jamaica   Plain  neighborhood.     One  site,    Chapman 
Meadow,    adjacent  to  Hellenic  College  land,   is  currently  on  the  City's 
Natural    Areas    Fund    (a    City/private    foundation    enterprise)    First 
Feasibility   list   for   acquisition.     The  Hellenic  CoUege  site  and  Bussey 
Brook  are  presently  on  the  Second  Feasibility  Ust  wh£e  the  remaining 
sites  are  inactive.     The  Natural  Areas  Funds  attempts  to  secure  listed 
areas  through  acquisition  or  donation. 

Six  community  gardens   are  currently  in  operation  providing  more  than 
40,000  square  feet  of  land  for  gardening  in  the  community. 
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e.       Transportation  Network 

Jamaica   Plain    does    have    g-ood   transportation   connectors    to   downtown 
Boston,     the    southwestern    sections    of    the    City    and    the    general 
metropolitan  region.    The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Jamaicaway  and  Arborway  road  system  which  follow  along  the 
Emerald    Necklace   Olmstead   Park   System.      Columbus    Avenue,    Centre 
Street,    and  Washington   Street  are  also  heavily  travelled  roadways  in 
Jamaica    Plain.      Jamaica    Plain's    parks    are    well   serviced   by    public 
transportation  via  the  Orange  and  Green  Lines  as  well  as  local  ^BTA  bus 
routes.    The  demolition  of  the  elevated  structure  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Orange  Line  along  the  path  of  the  railroad  embankment  wiU  create 
five  (5)  new  MBTA  stations  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  create  opportunities  for  a 
continuous  open  space  connector  alongside  the  Orange  Line  from  Forest 
Hills  to  Back  Bay  Station. 

Standard/1 ,  lOQ/people       Need  Existing     Deficiency 

Baseball  Diamonds  1  per  6,000  7.5  8 


Softball  Diamonds  1  per  3,000 


15 


10 


Tennis  Courts 

1  per  2,000 

23 

4 

19 

Basketball  Courts 

1  per  500 

91 

15 

76 

Swimming  Pool 

1  per  20,000 

2.2 

3 

» 

25  meters 

2 

50  meters 

1 

Open  Space 
Playlots 

Vest  pocketparks 
Neighborhood  Parks 
District  Parks 

10  acres  per  1,000 
1  per  500-2,500 
1  per  500-2,500 
1  per  2,000-10,000 
1  per  10,000-50,000 

455 
14 
14 
4.5 

1 

506 
8 
1 
12    . 

1 

6 
13 

Large  Urban  Parks 

1  per  50,000 

1 

2 

- 

m      ANALYSIS  OF  NEEDS 

As  previously  indicated,  Jamaica  Plain  does  contain  a  diversity  of  income 
groups,  housing  styles,  density  ranges  and  land  use  characteristics.  With 
open   space   acreage   among  the  highest  in  the  City  (11.1  acres/1,000 
people),  it  enjoys  a  diversity  of  open  space  and  recreation  opportunities 
as  weE.    The  Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Pond,  and  Olmstead  Park  System 
are  widely  known,  and  attract  visitors  from  throughout  the  Boston  metro- 
politan  area.     Neighborhood  parks   and  playgroxinds    are   enjoyed  and 
heavily  utilized  by  local  youth  within  the  individual  sectors  of  Jamaica 
Plain.     Recreation  facilities  such  as  the  KeHy  Memorial  Skating  Rink, 
Curtis  HaH,   Southwest  II  High  School  and  the  Hennigan  and  Agassiz 
Community  Schools  attract  users  from  the  entire  Jamaica  Plain  community. 


The  reconstruccion  of  the  MBTA's  Orange  Line  (1980-1984)  from  the  Back 
Bay    section  of   Boston    to   Forest   Hills   on   the   Penn    Central   railroad 
embankment  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  significantly  increase  parkland 
and    recreation    acreage    in    this    community.      Further,     the    future 
dismantling  of  the  existing  evaluated  structures  (1985+)  along  Washington 
Street  will  create  new  avenues  for  expanding  the  neighborhoods  open 
space.     Jamaica  Plain  also  has  a  broad  expanse  of  undeveloped,  natural 
woodland  areas  which,   wh£e  privately  owned,  offer  visxial  respite  from 
physical  development   and   do   provide  Limited  opportunities  for  nature 
walks,  bird-watchiag  and  general  scenic  pleasure. 

Jamaica  Plain  is  home  to  over  45,000  people  of  various  ages  and  socio- 
economic levels.  Its  recreation  facilities  also  attract  users  from  the 
greater  metropolitan  area.  Consequently,  the  many  facilities  are  subjects 
for  capital  improvements.  Vandalism  is  an  irritating  fact  of  Life  in  urban 
areas  and,  not  surprisingly,  plagues  facilities  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Parking 
is  a  problem  at  some  locations ,  particularly  those  which  attract  users  from 
outside  the  local  area. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  a  highly  valued  natural  resource  which  is  open 
free   of   charge   to    the   pubhc.      It   is   becoming   increasingly   difficult 
however,    to  maintain  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  Arboretum,  to 
undertake   capital  improvements   to   the  extent  needed,   and  to  provide 
educational  programs    without   additional   sources  of  revenue  or  pubhc 
assistance.     Harvard  University  and  the  City  of  Boston  should  consider 
joint  applications   for  federal  funding  and  private  foundation  grants   to 
obtain  additional  finances  to  insure  the  Arboretum's  continued  availabiLity 
to  the  pubhc. 

Jamaica  Pond  recently  underwent  major  capital  improv^nents  including  a 
new  drainage  system  replacement,  new  pathways,  lighting,  Landscaping 
and  benches.  The  park  is  heavily  utilized,  however,  and  needs  constant 
maintenance,  replacement  and  repair  of  broken  equipment  and  increased 
security.  As  is  true  for  every  neighborhood  recreation  facility,  its 
success  in  attracting  users  exerts  pressure  from  general  wear  and  tear 
which,  unless  regularly  met,  soon  results  in  the  need  for  costly  capital 
improvements . 

Jamaica  Pond  is  part  of  the  overall  Olmstead  Park  System  which  extends 
from  Back  Bay  through  Jamaica  Plain,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  City's 
open   space.     Over   the   years,    the   property   has   not   been   carefully 
maintained  and  much  of  the  natural  vegetation  and  plantings  now  need 
careful  attention  if  they  are  to  be  preserved.     Furthermore,   the  paths 
and  recreation  areas  need  to  be  upgraded  and  maintained.    Pinebank,  the 
only    remaining  mansion   within   the   park,    has   sxiffered  extensive  fire 
damage  and  is  in  need  of  extensive  renovation  if  the  structure  is  to  be 
preserved. and  used  for  art  and  recreation  programs. 


Approximately  32-34   acres   of   new   parkland  wlH  be  created  along-  the 
Southwest  Corridor  in  Jamaica  Plain  resulting'  from  the  reconstruction  of 
the  MBTA's  Oranfe  Line  (1980-1984).     A  bicycle  path  will  be  constructed 
along  the  entire  green  stretch,  which  wHl  be  well  landscaped,  providing 
visual  and  sound  buffers   to  the  residential  community  from  this   rapid 
transit  line,  and  as  well  as  new  options  for  major  park  construction  in  the 
Boyistdn   Street   and  Williams    Street   areas.      Smaller  play  lots  will  be 
constructed  at   selected  points   in   the   corridor   and   will  primarily  be 
oriented  to  young  children's  needs.     Passive  recreation  areas  will  also  be 
designed  in  selected  locations  as  the  community  dictates  its  needs  in  the 
planning  process'.     This  unusual  expansion  of  neighborhood  parkland  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  develop  and  implement  local  management  systems  for 
routine   maintenance   and  program   development  responsibilities.     These 
systems  should  be  operative  upon  completion  of  construction  (1984-1985). 

The  abundance  of  recreational  opportunities  present  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
coupled  with  the  planned  development  of  over  30  acres  of  new  open  space 
in  conjunction  with  the  MBTA's  Orange  Line  project,    generally  brings 
Jamaica   Plain   into   conformance   with   approved   standards    set   by   the 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association.     Only  basketball  and  tennis 
courts  appear  deficient  and  this  may  be  questionable  in  hght  of  private 
recreation  opportunities  available  to  many  youth  today.     Jamaica  Plain's - 
future  open  space  and  recreation  needs  primarily  fall  into  categories  of 
maintenance,    program    development,    capital   improvements    and  urban 
wilds . 

Maintenance 

Virtually  all  publicly  owned  open  space  and  parkland  in  Jamaica  Plain  is  in 
need  of  increased  attention  with  respect  to  maintenance.    A  review  of  the 
Park  Department  budget  for  personnel  and  equipment  assigned  to  Jamaica 
Plain  should  be  made  to  assess  its  adequacy  in  meeting  routine  demands. 
In  most  instances,   the  City  and  neighborhood  would  benefit  if  a  local 
management  system  were  implemented  for  routine  maintenance  and  program 
development.     In  the  absence  of  formalized  management  agreements  with 
local   community    groups,    the   neighborhoods   maintenance   budget  and 
personnel  assigned   to    the   district's   park   system   should   reflect   the 
determined  need  for   service.     Furthermore,   the  age  and  condition  of 
maintenance  equipment  should  be  reviewed  so  that  realistic  budgets  can 
be  established  for  repair  and  replacement  and  placed  into  the  overall 
budgetary  process   over  the   next  five   years.     Capital  improvements, 
unless    absolutely    necessary,    should   be    waived   unless    maintenance 
standards  can  be  met. 

Program  Development 

A  carefiil  review  of  recreation  programs,  activities  and  services  in  the 
district  parks  is  needed  to  assure  the  systems  optional  use  and  enjoyment 
by    local    residents    throughout    the   year.      Concurrent   with   program 
development  is    the  need  for  adequate  supervision  which,   if  correctly 
assessed   and   budgeted,    will   relieve   some   of   the   effects   of   wanton 


vandalism  and  destruction.     The  seasonal  programs  currently  in  place  in 
most    outdoor    facilities    are    generally    successful    but    need    to    be 
supplemented    mth    additional  afterschool   and   weekend   programs    and 
should    be    incorporated   into    the   ongoing  operation   of   the   district's 
recreation    facHites.      Emphasis    should    be    directed    toward    devising 
program  activities   that  will  attract  diverse  segments  of  the  community, 
particularly  children  from  low  and  moderate  income  families  whose  personal 
access  to  recreational  opportunities,  indoor  and  outdoor,  are  limited. 

Capital  Improvements 

Jamaica  Plain's  recreation  facilities  are  generally  adequate  but  suffer  from 
obsolete  design  and  either  non-existent  or  broken  play  equipment.     The 
local  school  playgrounds  in  the  district  are  in  the  poorest  condition  and 
need    to    be   substantially   redesigned,    in   some   cases    expanded,    and 
reconstructed.     New  play  equipment  is  needed  as  well  in  nearly  every 
instance.     The  plajrfield  at  the  McDeavitt  Playground  needs  to  be  recon- 
structed.    Pinebaiik,    the   fire-gutted   building  on  Jamaica  Plain  needs 
substantial  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  if  this  historic  monument  is 
to    be   preserved.      Pagel   Playground,    on    the  Roshndale/ Jamaica  Plain 
border  should  be  re-evaluated  with  respect  to  landuse  changes  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.     The  lack  of  recreation  facilities   in  this  section  of 
southwest  Boston  needs  to  be  evaluated  and  incorporated  into  a  decision 
to  (1)  expand  and  reconstruct  Pagel  Playground  to  include  a  large  bank 
of  tennis  courts  or  (2)  to  erect  an  indoor  recreation  facility  on  this  site. 
The  Curtis  Hall  pool  has  been  closed  for  an  extended  period  and  needs  to 
be  substantially  rehabilitated  to  fulfill  an  outstanding  need  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  for  an  indoor  swimming  facility.     The  remaining  recreation  facilities 
in  Jamaica  Plain  should  be  physically  evaluated  and  provisions  made  for  a 
systematic   rehabilitation/reconstruction   program   so    that   they   can   be 
upgraded    over    the    next    five    years    as    conditions    warrant    major 
improvements.      In   all  outdoor   facilities,    provisions   for  limited  public 
parking   should   be   considered,    particularly   those   sites    which  attract 
outside  users   and/or  spectator  events.     Landscaping  buffers  should  be 
considered  for  playgrounds  and  parks  in  densly  settled  residential  areas 
and  in  those  parks  located  adjacent  to  industrial  uses . 

grban  Wilds 

The  Boston  Urban  wilds  Program  has  identified  approximately  ISO  acres  of 
valuable,  underdeveloped  land  in  Jamaica  Plain,  three  of  which.  Chapman, 
Hellenic  Hill  and  Bussey  Brook  are  recommended  for  acquisition  through 
the  Boston  Natural  Area  Fund.     This  goal  should  be  achieved  over  the 
next    five    years.      Consideration    should    be    given    to    negotiate    a 
conservation    restriction    over    the    underdeveloped    portions    of    the 
Daughters  of  Saint  Paul  property  to  prevent  future  development  plans 
from   further  eroding  the  area's  natural  wealth.     Nazareth  is   the  one 
Urban  Wild  sites  in  Jamaica  Plain  that  while  private,  makes  available  its 
land  for  use  and  enjoyment  by  local  youths.    To  the  extent  allowed  under 


law,    the   City   of   Boston   should   provide   financial   assistance   for   the. 
rehabilitation  of  the  active  play  sites  on  this  property  inasmuch  as  public 
use  can  be  demonstrated. 

IV      GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Maintainence   of   Jamaica   Plain's    recreation   facilities    so    that   they   are 
considered    community    assets    and    local    resources    for    neighborhood 
enjojnnent: 

determine  budgetary   and   staffing  needs   for  maintenance  of 
district's  park  system; 

work  with  local  community  groups  to  assure  maintenance  needs ; 
develop  programs  and  activities  with  adequate  supervision  to 
provide  year  round  schedule  of  recreation  activities. 

Preserve  and  restore  Jamaica  Plain  and  Olmstead  Park  System: 

improve  maintenance  standards 

improve  security / survellian ce  of  area 

secure    funds    for    substandial    rehabilitation    of    Pinebank 

property 

schedxile  capital  improvements  as  needed 

Maximize  opportunities  for  development  of  new  open  space  areas  along 
Southwest  Corridor: 

coordinate  local  communities'  needs  within  design  and  construc- 
tion process  of  MBTA's  Orange  Line  project, 
develop    alternative   management    systems   for  newly   created 
parkland 

Maximize  value  and  use  of  existing  open  space  identified  in  Urban  Wilds 
Program  for  Jamaica  Plain: 

acquire   selected  properties   for  open  space  conservation  via 
Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund/Boston  Conservation  Commission 
Effect  conservation   restriction  over  development  on  selected 
privately  owned,  yet  significant  natural  areas  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Develop  alternative  management  system  for  maintenance  of  neighborhood 
park  and  recreation  fadlites  in  Jamaica  Plain: 

work  with  local  neighborhood  groups  to  determine  open  space 
and  recreation  priorities; 


assist  in  formation  of  local  neighborhood  associations  to  manage 
neighborhood  parkland. 

Improve  quality,  design  and  access  to  recreation  facilites  in  Jamaica  Plain: 

schedxile    systematic    repair    and    replacement    of    recreation 

facilities; 

redesign  and  reconstruct  out  moded  facilities. 


FIVE  YZAR  ACTION  PLAN 


MAINTENANCE 

A.  Review  P  &  R  Budgets 

B.  Determine  Adequate 
mamtenance  staff  levels 

C.  Provide  need  levels 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Review  programs 

B .  Develop  needed  programs 

C.  Provide  for  adequate 
supervision 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


A. 

Review  of  facilities' 

conditions 

B. 

Schedule  Repair/Replacement 

C. 

New  Equipment 

D. 

Pinebank  rehabilitation 

E. 

Pagel  Playground 

ri*»f*»miinP  <?f;?ni« 

design 

construction 

F. 

CurtLs  HaJl  Pool 

G. 

Landscaping/Parking  provisions 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
SOUTHWEST  CORRIPgR 

A.  Planning  &  Design 

B .  Construction 

C.  Management  Agreements 

intBAN  WILDS 

A.  Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund/ 
Boston  Conservation  Commission 
acquisition 

B.  Conservation  restriction 


MATTAPAN  NEIGHBORHOOD  OPEN  SPACE  PROFILE 

A.  Neighborhood  Profile 

Although  originally  part  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  Mattapan  has 
developed  its  own  separate  character  and  identity.  It's  name 
derives  from  the  Mattahunt  Indian  tribe,  which  inhabited  large 
areas  of  Milton,  Dedham,  Dorchester,  Roslindale  and  Mattapan. 

Trolley  service  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  the  1890' s  created  a  resi- 
dential construction  boom  around  Wellington  Hill,  which  was  then 
built  up  with  substantial  two  and  three  family  homes  and  a  few 
large  single  family  homes.  As  a  result  Wellington  Hill  was  one  of 
the  earliest  sections  of  Mattapan  developed.  The  southern  area  of 
Mattapan  has  developed  gradually  since  then,  with  single  family 
homes  on  fairly  large  lots  during  the  1930' s,  1940' s,  and  1950' s. 
Garden  apartments  were  developed  primarily  during  the  1960's. 

The  center  of  the  Mattapan  area  is  Mattapan  Square.  The  Square  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  neighborhood 
business  districts  in  the  city.  Traditionally,  the  commercial 
shops  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  served  virtually  all  the  needs  of  area 
residents.  The  elimination  of  the  trolley  in  the  1950' s  and 
competition  from  newer  car-oriented  suburban  shopping  centers  has 
caused  some  decline  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  but  Mattapan  Square 
still  enjoys  one  of  the  lowest  store  vacancy  rates  of  any  of  the 
city's  older  shopping  areas. 

Mattapan  presently  has  adequate  transit  service,  direct  access  to  a 
high  speed  trolley  line  at  Mattapan  Square  is  available,  connecting 
to  the  Red  Line  which  operates  between  Boston  and  the  City  of 
Cambridge.  Mattapan  is  also  serviced  by  buses  that  provide 
connections  to  the  Orange  Line  and  other  local  shopping  areas. 

Despite  the  relatively  convenient  transportation  service  to  other 
parts  of  the  City,  access  to  local  recreational  facilities  remains 
difficult  for  some  Mattapan  residents,  particularly  the  elderly  and 
Wellington  Hill  residents.  Although  the  two  city-owned  open  space 
facilities,  within  the  Mattapan  area,  Almont  Park  and  Walker 
Playground,  provide  enjoyment  for  many  residents  neither  play  area 
is  serviced  by  public  transportation.  Wellington  Hill  is  virtually 
isolated  from  any  public  open  space  area  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  transportation.  The  problem  is  most  severe  for  the  elderly 
as  well  as  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  because  they  have 
to  cross  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  gain  access  to  these  facilities. 

B.  Population  and  Income  Characteristics 

Mattapan  has  experienced  modest  growth  in  population  over  the  last 
30  years.  Its  1950  population  of  18,717  grew  to  23,848  in  1975. 
At  the  same  time  this  growth  disguises  some  important  demographic 
shifts.  Mattapan  has  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  young 
and  school  age  children  than  the  City  as  a  whole,  creating  a 


greater  need  for  educational  and  recreational  facilities.  There 
are  fewer  elderly  in  Mattapan  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  Only 
22%  of  the  adults  in -Mattapan  are  over  55,  as  opposed  to  28%  city- 
wide. 

More  significant  has  been  Mattapan' s  racial  change.  In  1960,  the 
percentage  of  black  residents  was  around  8%;  as  of  1971  the  per- 
centage had  grown  to  about  85%. 

The  1970  median  income  in  Mattapan  was  comparable  to  that  of  Boston 
as  a  whole:  $9,500  in  Mattapan,  $9,133  in  Boston. 

Land  Use 

Mattapan  is  a  predominantly  residential  area  with  approximately  85% 
of  the  land  zoned  for  residential  use.  Mattapan  Square  and  a 
number  of  convenient  stores  located  along  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Corridor  between  Morton  Street  comprise  the  major  commercial  zoned 
districts.  Light  industrial  uses  represent  a  small  percentage  of 
land  use  and  the  area  has  no  heavy  industrial  uses. 

Transportation  Mattapan 

As  part  of  the  process  of  relocating  the  Orange  Line,  the  MBTA  is 
currently  studying  the  need  for  improved  transit  service  in  Mattapan. 
The  importance  of  this  project  to  the  future  of  this  neighborhood 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  since  the  replacement  transit  can  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  economic  growth  and  revitalization. 

Presently,  there  are  four  general  alternatives  for  transit  in  the 
Blue  Hill  corridor.  Alternatives  A  and  B  run  up  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
and  Warren  Street  to  Dudley,  then  through  the  South  End  on  Washington 
Street  using  light  rail  trolleys  or  a  busway;  Alternatives  C  and  D 
would  utilize  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad  running  northeast  to 
southwest  through  Mattapan  using  commuter  rail  or  light  rail  trolleys. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  routes  are  under  study,  not  the 
final  specific  recommendations. 

Mattapan  presently  has  adequate  transit  service,  direct  access  to  a 
high  speed  trolley  line  at  Mattapan  Square  is  available,  connecting 
to  the  Red  Line  which  operates  between  Boston  and  the  City  of 
Cambridge.  Mattapan  is  also  serviced  by  buses  that  provide  connec- 
tions to  the  Orange  Line  and  other  local  shopping  areas. 

Despite  the  relatively  convenient  transportation  service  to  other 
parts  of  the  City,  access  to  local  recreation  facilities  remains 
difficult  for  some  Mattapan  residents,  particularly  the  elderly  and 
Wellington  Hill  residents.  Although  the  two  city-owned  open  space 
facilities,  within  the  Mattapan  area  —  Almont  Park  and  Walker 
Playground  —  provide  enjoyment  for  many  residents,  neither  play 
area  is  serviced  by  public  transportation.  Wellington  Hill  is 
virtually  isolated  from  any  public  open  space  area  because  of  the 


lack  of  public  transportation.  The  problem  is  most  severe  for  the 
elderly  as  well  as  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  because 
they  have  to  cross  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  gain  access  to  the  facilities. 
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MILTON 

—  RECREATIONAL  FACILIT 

EXISTING : 
I.    Almont  Playground 

Walker  Playground 

Ryan  Field 

Kennedy  Playground 

PROPOSED : 

A.  Wellington  Hill 

B.  Blue  Hill -Norfolk 


MATTAPAN 


KQO  I20Q 


7ann 


MATTAPN  AVAILABLE  OPEN  SPACE 
NRPA  STANDARDS 


Population  Ratio 
Standards  (NRPA) 

10  acres/1000  people 

50%  active  recreation 

50%  passive  recreation 

25-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

50-75%  citywide  oriented 

1  pi  ay lot,  vest-pocket  park/ 
250-1250  (less  than  1  acre) 

1  neighborhood  park/2000- 
10000  (5-29  acres) 

1  district  park/10,000- 
50,000  (20-100  acres) 

1  metropolitan  park/50, 000- 
(100-250  acres) 

1  regional  park/100,000 
(250+  acres) 

1  baseball  field/6000 

1  Softball  field/3000 

1  tennis  court/2000 

1  golf  course/25,000 

1  basketball  court/500 


Area  Recommended 

Available  in 

for  Mattapan 

Mattapan 

230  acres 

31.61  acres 

115  acres 

31.61  acres 

115  acres 

31.61  acres 

57-115  acres 

24.51  acres 

115-172  acres 

6.70  acres 

1 

1-  12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

7 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 
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MAHAPAN  OPEN  SPACE 
PROPOSED  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Goals 


1.  Open  space  recreational  activities  should  provide  for  all  residents 
of  Mattapan  a  variety  of  leisure  opportunities  which  are  accessible, 
safe,  physically  attractive  and  enjoyable. 

2.  Sufficient  recreational  opportunities,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
residents  of  Mattapan,  should  be  offered  in  accordance  with  NPRA 
Standards. 


Objectives 

1.  To  develop  where  appropriate  neighborhood  parks  that  reflect  the 
recreational  likes  and  needs  of  the  major  user. 

2.  To  encourage  only  neighborood  park  sites  that  are  within  walking 
distance  to  all  children  and  senior  citizens  without  crossing  a 
major  street. 

3.  To  encourage  private  and  commercial  recreation  areas  to  meet 
community  recreational  needs  particularly  on  Finast  Supermarket 
site. 

4.  To  continue  to  encourage  property  maintenance  of  Kennedy  Playground 
site  by  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

5.  To  coordinate  a  better  relationship  between  open  space  and  school 
activities  within  the  immediate  area  of  the  Mattahunt  School. 


Analysis  of  Need 

A  1977  City  survey  found  that  the  lack  of  neighborhood  oriented 
recreational  facilities  was  a  primary  concern  of  Mattapan  residents. 
The  proportion  of  children  and  teenage  population  within  the  area  is 
high,  placing  a  great  demand  on  existing  facilities. 

The  Mattapan  community  is  presently  serviced  by  two  city-owned  open 
space  facilities:   (1)  Almont  Playground,  (2)  Walker  Playground;  and  two 
MDC  facilities:  (1)  Ryan  Playground  and  (2)  Kennedy  Playground.  However, 
teh  two  MDC-owned  facilities  are  in  a  relatively  inaccessible  location, 
while  the  two  city  owned  facilities  are  oriented  toward  sub-neighborhood 
areas.  All  four  of  the  facilities  are  oriented  more  toward  the  southern 
section  of  Mattapan. 

Consequently  some  areas  are  without  any  recretional  facilities  or  they 
have  very  limited  access.  The  Wellington  Hill  section  of  Mattapan  is 
almost  totally  isolated  from  all  four  of  the  community's  playgrounds. 
Over  the  next  five  years  the  city  should  develop  selected  open  space 
sites.  There  are  many  scattered  city  owned  vacant  sites,  particularly 
on  Wellington  Hill  where  new  recreation  areas  can  be  developed.  In 
addition  the  city  should  also  encourage  private  or  commercial 
recreational  facilities.  Many  opportunities  exist  along  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  for  private  recreational  ventures.  The  overall  impact  on 
Mattapan  would  be  wide  ranging:  (1)  increase  the  number  of  recreational 
facilities  within  the  area,  (2)  eliminate  vacant  blight,  and  (3)  increase 
the  tax  revenues. 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


A.  Areas  to  be  Improved 

Over  the  next  five  years  continued  improvements  should  be  made  on 
existing  city-owned  open  space  recreation  areas.  The  city  should 
also  encourage  greater  coordination  with  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  in  maintaining  the  Commission's  recreational  facilities. 

Kennedy  Playground  (MDC  owned)  Major  repairs  on  this  site  are 
needed.  Resurfacing,  new  benches,  tot  lot  furniture  repairs  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  Areas  to  be  Developed 

Development  of  new  open  space  facilities  should  take  place  within 
Mattapan  over  the  next  five  years.  Sites  should  be  developed  in 
Wellington  Hill  and  Blue  Hill-Norfolk  neighborhoods. 


MISSION  HILL 

Coinmunity  Characteristics 

Mission  Hill,  originally  part  of  the  tovm  of  Roxbury,  was  annexed  by 
the  city  of  Boston  in  1867.  Prior  to  1860,  the  hill  area  consisted  of 
large  farm  estates;  however,  with  the  introduction  of  the  street  car  and 
a  central  sewerage  system.  Mission  Hill  experienced  its  first  real  population 
increase  between  1860-1880.  Those  first  settlers  were  German  workers 
attracted  to  the  area  by  the  large  breweries  which  were  located  around  the 
base  of  the  hill.  In  1869  Mission  Giurch  was  built  as  the  area  began  to  show 
signs  of  a  developing  community. 

Between  1885  and  1895  Mission  Hill  experienced  a  large  building  boom 
which  involved  the  construction  of  low  cost  2-3  family  wood-frame  houses. 
During  this  period  several  streets  were  opened  and  public  transportation 
advanced  from  the  horse-drawn  car  to  electric-car  line.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century  Mission  Hill  had  grown  into  a  largely  homogeneous  Irish-Catholic 
community. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  on  and  particularly  in  the  last  50  years. 
Mission  Hill,  once  an  area  of  large  open  spaces,  has  been  transformed  into 
a  small  and  congested  residential  area  by  sprawling  institutions  and  large 
housing  developments. 

The  first  institutions  to  settle  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  were  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  Convent,  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  and  the  Martin  School, 
In  the  two  decades  between  1905-1926,  the  great  majority  of  medical  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  area  completed  their  initial  construction  with  most 
of  the  hospitals  being  built  on  a  26-acre  site  purchased  by  Harvard  from  the 
Francis  Estate. 

The  medical  center  area  has  undergone  a  continuous  expansion  of  medical 
and  educational  facilities  with  the  predominant  mode  being  an  increase  in 
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density  on  already  established  sites  but  with  some  expansion  involving  the 

demolition  of  residential  bxiildings  and  use  of  other  non-institutional  property. 

By  comparison,  residential  construction  in  Mission  Hill  has  been  very 

limited.  Most  of  it  has  been  subsidized  housing  built  with  little  regard  for  :.- 
spaces.  With  the  great  shortage  of  housing  that  occurred  after  World  War 

II,  the  city  built  three  major  subsidized  housing  developments  (Mission 
Hill  Main,  Mission  Hill  Extension  and  Bromley  Heath)  in  or  on  the  borders  of 
Mission  Hill,  In  the  1970's  another  major  subsidized  housing  development 
(Mission  Park  775  units)  was  built  giving  the  Mission  Hill  area  more  subsi- 
dized housing  than  any  other  neighborhood  except  the  South  End. 

Today,  Mission  Hill  contains  fourteen  radieftt  institutions,  five  colleges, 
three  public  schools  iii  three  residential  areas,  two  public  housing  projects 
and  a  commercial  center.  The  high  density  of  these  uses  should  be  viewed  in 
a  positive  light  as  well.  Community/ institutional  cooperation  on  issues  such 
as  recreational  facilities  can  relieve  pressures  caused  by  the  effects  of 
inflation  and  declining  federal  assistance  to  the  city. 

The  neighborhood  commercial  area  at  Brigham  Circle  and  along  Tremont 
Street  provides  many  needed  services  to  the  community.  The  business  district 
is  in  need  of  renovation  and  improvements  in  traffic  circulation  through 
the  Brigham  Circle  intersection. 

City  involvement  in  the  business  district  must  depend  upon  cooperative 
actions  and  efforts  to  be  made  by  property  owners  and  business  owners. 

Mission  Hill  is  served  by  the  Arborway  branch  of  the  Green  Line  trolley 
system.  Service  to  Brigham  Circle  is  adequate;  however,  passengers  are 
forced  to  wait  exposed  to  both  the  elements  and  traffic  hazards  on  a  small 
reservation  in  the  center  of  Huntington  Avenue.  The  Mission  Hill  Planning 
Commission  has  recently  begxm  the  "Mission  Link"  shuttle  bus  service  from 
Brigham  Circle  to  other  areas  of*the  Hill.  Funded  in  part  by  the  city's 
CDBG  funds  and  the  institutions  on  the  Hill,  the  service  wiHr-be  of  special 
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value  to  the  neighborhood's  elderly  citizens. 

New  transit  service  to  Mission  Hill  will  become  available  with  the 
construction  of  the  Orange  Line  through  the  Southwest  Corridor.  Stations 
will  be  constructed  at  Roxbury  Crossing  CTremont  Street;)  and  Ruggles  Street. 
The  project  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1984, 

^According  to  the  1970  Census,  Mission  Hill  has  a  total  population  of 
20,553  of  which  20.6%  were  19  years  or  under,  11,3%  were  60  years  or  over, 
and  24.9%  %ja   live  in  public  housing. 

♦According  to  the  1977  Hart  poll,  the  Mission  Hill/Jamaica  Plain  area 
has  one  of  the  fastest  growing  "under  6"  populations  in  the  City.  Between 
1970-1977,  the  "city-wide"  under  6  population  grew  by  just   1%.  It  rose  by 
9%  in  Mission  Hill/Jamaica  Plain.  According  to  Hart,  the  elderly  population 
also  grew  by  approximately  3%. 

*In  1970,  the  median  family  income  for  Mission  Hill  was  $8,400  well 
below  the  city-wide  average  of  $9,133.  The  later  Hart  poll  showed  median 
family  income  in  Mission  Hill  and  Jamaica  Plain  to  be  $8,565,  while  the  city— 
wide  average  was  $10,142.  Thus,  while  the  city-wide  average  increased  by  11% l( 
between  1970-1977,  the  Mission  Hill  average  increased  by  only  1.9%. 

*In  1970,  the  racial  composition  of  Mission  Hill  was  76%  white,  17% 
black  and  7%  Hispanic.  By  1977,  the  Hart  poll  indicated  the  racial  compositid 
as  68%  white,  17%  black  and  15%  Hispanic, 
Existing  Facilities  and  Inventory 

The  Mission  Hill/Medical  Center  area  currently  contains  approximately  50.^ 
acreas  of  public  open  space.  This  provides  oulji  dn  average  of  2.5  acres/1000 
uhirh  i'.  well  below  the  «i'iatioinfi  aTiteria  of  10  acres/1000.  However,  Jeffersc 
Playground  and  Olmstead  Park  are  located  at  the  Southern  boundary  and  the  Back 
Bay  Fens  forms  the  Northeastern  boundary.  Thus,  these  sites  serve  Mission  Hil 
Medical  area  residents  as  well.  The  district  is  well  provided  with  passive   I 
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recreation  space,  Evan's  Park,  the  28-acre  Riverway,  which  runs  the  entire 
western  boundary  of  the  district,  and  three  smaller  landscaped  squares  all 
provide  this  type  o£  space. 

Within  the  neighborhood,  active  recreation  space  is  quite  limited.  Only 
two  playgrounds.  Mission  Hill  and  Parker  Hill,  provide  any  significant  active 
recreation  facilities.  Both  axe  heavily  used.  Of  these  two  sites.  Mission 
Hill,  which  is  primarily  used  by  the  residents  of  the  projects  and  the  students 
in  the  grammar  schools,  was  found  in  fair  condition,  and  Parker  Hill,  which  is 
primarily  used  by  residents  from  the  top  of  the  Hill,  was  found  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  maintains  two  indoor  recreation 
facilities,  Tobin  Municipal  Building  and  Mission  Hill  Extension.  A  skating 
rink  is  provided  by  the  MDC  on  the  Jamaicaway  not  far  from  Mission  Hill;  and, 
the  Hennigan  Community  School  on  Heath  Street  in  Jamaica  Plain  provides  a  pool. 
However,  due  to  the  various  locations  of  these  indoor  facilities,  the  Tobin 
Municipal  Building  is  the  only  one  which  serves  the  entire  Mission  Hill  Commu- 
nity. 
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Supply  of  RecreationaT  Open  Space  in  Mission  Hill 


NRPA  Standards  and  Mission  Hill  Open  Space  Supply  Recommended 
and  Available 

Minimum  Amount 

Recommended  in    Amount  Avail 
Population  Ratio  Standards  Mission  Hill      in  Mission 


10  acres/1000  people 

50%  active  recreation 

50%   passive  recreation 

25%-50%  neighborhood  oriented 

50%-75%  citywide  oriented 

1  play  lot  vest  pocket  park  250-1250 

(less  than  1  acre) 

1  Neighborhood  park/2000-10,000 

(5-20  acres) 

1  Metropolitan  park/'50,000 

(100  +  acres) 

1  regional  park/100,000  (250+acres) 

1  baseball  field/6,000 

1  Softball  field  /3,000 

1  tennis  ct/2,000 

1  basketball  ct./500 

1  golf  course/25,000 


200 

•50.59  acresi 

100 

23.72   acresi 

100 

26.87  acresi 

50-100 

^.59  acres 

100- 

150 

0 

16 

3 

2-10 

1 

0-  - 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

7 

4 

10 

1 

41 

8 

0 

0 
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Needs  Analysis: 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  enclosed  NRPA  minimum  standards  chart  that 
Mission  Hill  has  a  serious  deficiency  of  open  space.  These  minimum  standards, 
however,  could  never  be  achieved  in  Mission  Hill  without  demolishing  a  great 
deal  of  the  existing  neighborhood.  A  more  realistic  goal  would  be  5  acres 
per  1000.  How  close  Mission  Hill  comes  to  reaching  this  goal  in  the  1980' s 
wil  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  following  issues: 

-  Institutional  Expansion 

-  Southwest  Corridor  Project 

-  Neighborhood  Income  Characteristics 

-  Rapid  Growth  of  the  Youth  Population 

Institutional  expansion  has  been  the  major  catalyst  for  changing  Mission 
Hill  from  a  small  country-like  community  with  large  open  spaces  to  a  small 
congested  central  city  community.   In  the  past  institutions  have  expanded 
with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  neighborhood's  need  for  open  space.  If 
Mission  Hill  is  going  to  survive  the  80' s,  the  institutions  and  the  community 
must  learn  to  coexist  and  work  together  to  develop  a  neighborhood  which  will 
be  mutixally  beneficial. 

The  completion  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  project  will  have  a  major  impact 
upon  the  Mission  Hill  community.  With  the  improved  transportation  services, 
the  vacant  land  along  the  Corridor  will  become  more  attractive  to  real  estate 
developers.  Development  in  this  area  should  be  closely  monitored  by  both 
the  City  and  the  community  and  no  development  should  be  approved  which  would 
adversely  impact  the  neighborhood's  open  space  ratio.  In  a  more  favorable 
vein,  the  Southwest  Corridor  project  will  add  approximately  seven  acres  of 
much-needed,  new  parkland  to  the  Mission  Hill  area.  This  parkland,  which 
will  parallel  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood, 
will  provide  both  passive  and  active  recreational  areas.  The  passive  recre- 
ation will  consist  of  sitting  areas  and  pedestrian  paths  and  the  active  recre- 
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atlon  will  consist  of  bicycle  paths  and  a  new  playground.   This  new 
playground,  occupying  four  of  the  seven  acres,  will  be  built  on  the  deck 
beside  the  new  Ruggles  Street  stop  and  will  include  two  tennis  courts,  two 
basketball  courts  and  a  tot  lot. 

Mission  Hill  is  clearly  a  low-income  neighborhood  and  all  the  data 
gathered  in  recent  years  indicates  that  it  is  in  fact  getting  poorer. 
Mission  Hill  presently  has  the  second  highest  number  of  subsidized  housing 
units  in  the  City  (after  the  South  End).  Median  family  income  rose  by  only 
1.92  between  1970-1977,  compared  to  a  city-wide  increase  of  11%.  Hence  the 
disposable  income  of  Mission  Hill  residents  has  not  even  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  not  to  mention  the  rate  of  inflation. 
As  the  community  becomes  poorer  and  fewer  people  can  afford  the  costs  of 
private  clubs  or  even  semi-private  clubs,  the  need  for  public  recreational 
space  increases. 

At^tHite  present  .friste  the  Mission  Hill  housing  projects,  which 


approximately  25%  of  the  neighborhood's  residents,  are  served  by  two  major 
recreational  facilities:  The  Community  Recreation  Center  In  the  Mission  Hill 
Extension  and  the  Mission  Hill  playground  on  Smith  Street.   Both  of  these 
facilities  are  in  fair  condition  and  are  heavily  used.   Less  directly  the 
public  housing  residents  are  also  served  by  the  Tobin  Municipal  building 
(one  block  away)  and  the  Back  Bay  Fens  (approximately  three  blocks  away) . 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  new  four-acre  park  to  be  built  along  the 
Corridor  will  be  built  adjacent  to  the  Mission  Hill  Extension  and  will 
principally  benefit  residents  of  the  project. 

Finally,  the  increasing  youth  population  will  play  a  major  role  in 
determining  the  needs  for  active  recreation  in  the  1980 's.   The  Hart  poll 
indicated  that  Mission  Hill  has  one  of  the  fastest-growing  youth  populations 
in  the  City  —  growing  nine  times  as  fast  as  the  city-wide  population. 
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Thus,  while  BRA  studies  have  forecasted  a  20%  decline  In  the  clty-wlde 
youth  population  by  1985,  Mission  Hill  does  not  appear  to  be  following 
this  trend.  As  the  1980 's  progress,  these  children  will  greatly  increase 
the  need  for  active  recreational  space.   In  view  of  these  trends,  the 
Mission  EUl   and  Parker  Hill  (McLaughlin)  playgrounds,  both  heavily 
used  already,  will  require  regular  attention  and  improvement.  Even  so 
this  may  not  prove  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  population. 
Action  Plan 

The  first  priority  for  open  space  in  Mission  Hill  has  to  be  maintenance, 
second  would  be  rehabilitation  and  third  would  be  the  provision  of  new 
parks. 
Maintenance 

Maintenance  of  city  parks  is  a  concern  throughout  the  city.  Although 
the  existing  parks  In  Mission  Hill  are  listed  as  being  in  "fair"  or  "good" 
condition,  it  is  important  that  maintenance  be  the  top  priority  in  order 
that  they  remain  so.  Mission  Hill's  Urban  Wilds,  a  scarce  rural  quality  in 
an  otherwise  urban  area,  requires  maintenance  of  their  present  natural 
state. 

Two  of  these  Urban  Wilds  are  of  particular  Interest:   the  "Meadowlands" 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "Back  of  the  Hill." 
The  "Meadowlands"^  owned  by  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  is  presently 
under  a  five-year  agreement  with  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department, 
of  which  one  year  has  already  expired.  While  the  "Meadowlands"  is  under 
this  lease,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  permanent  control  In  order 
to  prevent  further  Institutional  expansion.  The  Back  of  the  Hill,  owned 
by  the  Lahey  Clinic,  is  presently  slated  for  a  three-phased  housing 
development  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Back  of  the  Hill  Community  Development 
Association.   In  the  planning  of  the  future  phases,  the  City  will  be 
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concemed  with  preserving  the  existing  character  of  the  land  wherever 
possible  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  open  space  to  serve  the  new 
residents  of  the  proposed  housing. 
Rehabilitation 

The  second  priority,  of  course,  is  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities.  Once  the  problems  of  maintenance  are  addressed  the  next 
logical  step  is  to  Improve  the  existing  facilities  so  that  they  may 
become  more  of  an  amenity  to  the  neighborhood.   Certainly  some  improvements 
could  be  made  to  the  Mission  Hill  playground  such  as  better  play  equipment 
for  the  tot  lot,  or  to  Parker  Hill  playground,  repair  of  the  field  house. 
New  Facilities 

Third  on  the  priority  list  is  the  construction  of  new  recreation 
areas.  There  are  numerous  possibilities  for  new  community  gardens  or  small 
playgroxinds  which  could  be  built  on  vacant  lots  around  the  Hill.  Where»-*t  7^ 
^J^  feasible  the  City  believes  they  should  be  undertaken  by  local  non-profit 
organizations  whose  familiarity  with  the  neighborhood  will  insure  greater 
responsibility  for  maintenance  and  supervision.  The  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  is  a  potential  source  of  funding  for  such  projects.  The 
City's  ability  to  convert  vacant  leind  into  new  recreation  areas  will 
depend  on  its  ability  to  contain  institutional  growth.   In  the  past 
■laud  himtii./  institutions,  which  were  far  more  adept  at  purchasing  land  than 
the  community,  have  gone  unchecked  in  their  quest  to  purchase  every  square 
foot  of  available  open  space. 

In  short.  Mission  Hill,  with  only  2.3  acres/1000,  has  a  substantial 
need  for  new  and  better  recreational  facilities.  Although  the  residents 
of  Mission  Hill  have  access  to  several  facilities  located  just  outside  their 
neighborhood,  these  facilities  are  not  used  to  full  capacity  because  of 
social  perceptions  of  territoriality.  Over  the  next  five  years,  the 
City  and  community  should  work  closely  together  to  monitor  the  neighborhood's 
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needs  and  priorities  for  open  space. 


Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:  To  maintain  facilities  as  they  exist  and  prevent  any  further 
deterioration. 

Objectives:  Preservation  of  Mission  Hill's  Urban  Wilds:  The  "Meadowlands" 
and  the  "Back  of  the  Hill" 

Introduction  of  community  maintenance  of  smaller  parks  through 
neighborhood  based  non-profit  agencies 

Goal :  To  rehabilitate  existing  facilities  in  order  to  increase  opportunity 
and  use 

Objective:  Replace  old  and  deteriorated  equipment 
Restore  delapidated  structures 
Add  to  existing  playgroxmds 

Goal:  To  alleviate  pressure  for  new  facilities  by  using  existing  facilities 
to  their  fullest 

Objective:  Organize  a  campaign  to  increase  people's  awareness  of  existing 
facilities 
Increase  use  of  institutional  facilities  by  the  general  public    ' 

Goal:  To  provide  new  recreational  areas 

Objective:  Parkland  to  be  provided  by  the  Southwest  Corridor  project 

Increase  \ise  of  vacant  lots  for  Victory  Gardens  or  small  play  lots) 


5  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


1 .  Maintain 

existing  facilities 


2.  Parker  Hill  bleachers 


3.  Parker  Hill  Field 
House  Renovations 


4.  Provide  new  equip- 
ment to  Mission 
Hill  Playground 


5.  Improvements  to 
Mission  Hill 
Extension  Comnu- 
nity  Building 


6.  Southwest  Corridor 
Playgroxmd 


7.  Construct  new 
pocket  parks 
and  gardens  at: 

Back  of  Hill  area 

Top  of  the  Hill 

Calumet  §  Darling 


' 
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NORTH  END  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


This  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan  was  undertaken  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  in  conjunction  with  the  North  End  Little  City 
HaU,  The  City  of  Boston  Office  of  Program  Development  and  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department.  The  inventory  is  the  result  of  an  on-site 
inspection  conducted  by  the  neighborhood  planner  and  The  Little  City 
HaU  Manager. 

Boston's  North  End  is  a  unique  urban  neighborhood.     It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  downtown;  it  contains  several  sites  which  are  on  the  Freedom 
Trail;  it  has  many  buildings  which  are  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places;  its  housing  stock  is  among  the  oldest  in  Boston;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  cohesive  neighborhoods  in  the  City. 

The  North  End  is  a  densely  settled  ethnic  enclave  where  streets,  alleys 
and  playgrotinds  are  the  focal  point  of  activity  for  a  community  whose 
primary  interests  center  on  family  and  social  interaction.     Tradition  and 
order  has  prevailed  for  decades  in  the  North  End  since  it  became  the 
main  port  of  entry  for  Boston's  Italian  commionity  in  the  late  1800' s. 
Here  the  physical  and  social  structure  was  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
world  and  offered  comforting  reminders  of  home  in  the  foreign  setting 
of  urban  America.     For  many  immigrants,  the  North  End  became  a 
permanent  home.     Others,  more  upwardly  mobile,  moved  out,  generally 
to  newer  and  more  spacious  housing  in  the  immediate  subtirbs. 

The  North  End  remains  a  s3nnbollc  center  of  the  Italian  community  and 
many  suburbanites  return  regularly  to  shop,  visit  with  old  friends  and 
dine  in  the  many  Italian  restaurants  located  throughout  the  area. 


II.      COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.       The  Waterfront 

Boston's  new  waterfront  coTnmum'ty ,  is  also  part  of  the  North  End. 
Geographically,  though  socially  and  physically,  it  is  qmte  distinct 
from  the  traditional  Italian  neighborhood. 

The  Waterfront  housing  stock  consists  primarily  of  new  and  rehabil- 
itated modem  apartments  and  condominiums.     Since  1970,  approx- 
imately 1,000  luxury  and  market  rental  apartment  units  have  been 
created  either  through  new  construction  or  conversion  of  warehouse 
buildings.     There  are  now  186  units  xinder  construction  and  approx- 
imately 400  more  units  are  planned.     In  addition  to  these  units, 
lower  cost  housing  is  available  in  recently-completed  subsidized 
developments.     A  110-unit  housing  development  at  Fvilton  and 
Lewis  Streets  and  a  complex  of  150  units  for  the  elderly  have 
recently  been  completed.     Approximately  80%  of  these  units  are 
occupied  by  senior  citizens  from  the  North  End.     In  the  renovated 
Mercantile  Wharf  Building,  25%  of  the  units  are  occupied  by  low- income 
residents  receiving  subsidies.     Commercial  and  restaurant  uses 
occupy  the  ground  floors  of  most  of  the  converted  wharf  buildings. 
Many  of  the  buildings  provide  office  space  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  with  residential  uses  above 

Population  and  Income 

In  1970,  before  the  advent  of  urban  renewal,  U.S.  Census  data 
showed  a  population  of  approximately  422  in  the  Waterfront  area. 
By  the  Siommer  of  1973,  when  the  BRA  conducted  its  own  survey 
of  Waterfront  residents,  there  were  775  households,  half  of  whom 
resided  in  the  recently- completed  Harbor  Towers.     (At  that  time, 
the  median  income  was  $11,000  with  60%  of  the  households  having 
incomes  over  $10,000).     Virtually  all  the  households  consisted  of 
one  or  two  people.     Most  Waterfront  residents  were  thirty  years 
old  or  older;  38%  of  the  households  had  incomes  over  $25,000  and 
only  16%  earned  less  than  $15,000.     Most  Waterfront  residents 
(68%)  were  in  professional  or  technical  occupations. 

Today,  the  residential  population  numbers  about  3,300  and  is 
expected  to  peak  at  about  4,500  when  the  urban  renewal  project  is 
completed.     The  majority  of  the  new  residents,  both  in  the  luxury/ 
market  units  and  the  subsidized  units  are  either  childless  or  have 
older  children  who  no  longer  reside  at  home. 

Land  Use  Patterns 

Land  use  within  the  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Project  is  pre- 
dominantly residential.     However,   the  housing  stock  is  primarily 
converted  mercantile  warehouses  rather  than  tenements .     Housing 
on  Fulton  and  Commercial  Streets  is  very  similar  in  size  and  scale 
to  North  End  housing  as  it  is  attached  3-  and  4-story  brick  struc- 
tures.    The  old  wharf  buildings  east  of  Atlantic  Avenue  have  aU 
been  converted  to  housing  with  groundfloor  commercial  uses.     The 
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converted  wharf  structures  contrast  ^eatly  with  the  smaller  scale 
buildings  in  the  North  End. 

The  North  End 

The  North  End  of  Boston  is  xinique  both  physically  and  socially. 
Its  population  is  primarily  Italian,  both  in  ethnic  origin  and  social 
behavior.     The  neighborhood's  lifestyle  is  still  oriented  around  the 
Italian  culture  which  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  family,  its 
traditions  and  its  closeness.     Recently,  however,  the  North  End 
has  begun  to  attract  a  new,  non-Italian  resident  population  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  downtown  business  district  and  its  reputation 
as  a  safe,  low  rent  district. 

Population 

The  North  End's  population  declined  by  23%  from  1950-60  and  by 
14%  from  1960-70  to  10,134  in  1970.     The  bulk  of  the  later  decline 
occurred  before  1965  and  since  then  the  data  indicate  that  the 
population  has  stabilized  and,  in  fact,  is  increasing. 

As  a  result  of  the  population  decrease  between  1950  and  1970  the 
median  age  of  the  North  End  increased  from  25-34  years  of  age  in 
1950  to  35-44  years  of  age  in  1970.     Since  1970  this  trend  has 
reversed  itself  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  young 
people  between  the  age  of  25-34  moving  into  the  North  End. 
Approximately  40%  of  incoming  residents  between  1970-1974  were 
between  the  age  of  25-34.     Today,  this  25-34  year  olds  are  the 
single  largest  age  group  in  the  North  End  and  represents  approxi- 
mately 16%  of  the  area's  total  population. 

Personal  Income  Levels 

Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Census  information  reveals  a  large  variation 
in  incomes  with  a  1970  median  family  income  of  around  $8,300  in 
the  North  End  excluding  the  Waterfront  area.     This  is  below  the 
city's  median  of  $9,100,  and  also  slightly  below  that  of  the  city's 
older,  predominantly  working-class  neighborhoods  such  as  South 
Boston,  East  Boston  and  Charlestown.     Approximately  25%  of  the 
popxilation  fell  in  the  "below  $5,000"  bracket  while  another  33% 
earned  over  $10,000.     The  large  majority  of  families  were  in  the 
moderate-  to  low-income  range  between  $6,000  and  $10,000.     The 
major  reason  for  the  low  median  income  is  the  larger  than  average 
number  of  retired  people  residing  in  the  North  End. 

Land  Use  Patterns 

Physically  the  North  End  consists  of  four-  and  five-story  brick 
tenements  constructed  at  the  sidewalk  line.     The  predominant  use 
is  residential  although  groundfloor  commercial  is  prominent  through- 
out the  neighborhood,  particularly  on  Prince,  Endicott,  North, 
Richmond  and  Fleet  Streets.     The  primary  commercial  area  with 
mixed  groxindfloor  commercial  and  residential  use  above  is  located 
on  Hanover  and  Salem  Streets. 


Transportation 

Public  transportation  in  the  North  End/Waterfront  could  hardly  be 
better.     Two  major  transportation  nodes,  North  Station  and  Ha3naiarket 
Station,  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  North  End  provide  access 
to  the  MBTA  Orange  and  Green  Line  Rapid  Transit  lines  as  well  as 
to  commuter  rail  at  North  Station.     In  addition,  extensive  bus 
service  operates  from  both  Hasmiarket  and  North  Station.     The 
Waterfront  is  serviced  primarily  by  the  MBTA  Blue  Line  at  the 
Aquarium  stop  on  State  Street.     The  area  has  easy  access  to  the 
region's  highway  system  via  the  Central  Artery  which  separates 
the  neighborhood  from  Government  Center  and  the  Downtown. 
However,   the  primary  mode  of  transportation  within  the  neighbor- 
hood is  by  foot. 


III.     GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
Goal: 


To  provide  indoor  recreational  facilities. 
Objectives : 

a.  Complete  rehabilitation  of  North  Bennett  Street  Bath  House. 

b.  Construct  indoor  recreational  complex  with  swimming  pool, 
gfym ,  etc . 

c.  Renovate  North  End  Pool  Bath  House. 

Goal: 

To  maximize  opportimities  for  the  development  of  new  recreational 
facilities . 

Objective: 

Construct  MDC  Park  on  Piemonte  Car  Wash  site. 
Construct  boat  landing  at  MDC  Park. 
Construct  Long  Wharf  Park. 

Goal: 

To  provide  continuous  open  spaces  and  public  access  along  the 
Waterfront. 

Objective : 

Incorporate  public  access  and  open  space  into  new  development 
along  the  Waterfront. 

o        Promote  public  marina  at  T  Wharf, 
o        Promote  pubUc  landing  at  Long  Wharf, 
o        Promote  commuter  boat  facility  at  Rowe's  Wharf 
o        Promote  pedestrian  walkways  connecting  public  access  links 
along  the  Waterfront. 

Goal: 

Maximize  use  and  accessibility  of  existing  recreational  facilities. 

Objective : 

Rehabilitate  and  redevelop  existing  facilities. 

o        Redesign  ball  fields  and  improve  swimming  pool  at  Andrew 
Puoplo  Playground.     (North  End  Playground) 


IV.     OPEN  SPACE  INVENTORY 
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V.      NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

The  North  End  and  Waterfront  contains  approximately  20  acres  of  open 
space,  an  average  of  approximately  1.4  acres  per  1,000  popxilation. 
Most  sites  are  small  playgrounds  serving  the  immediate  residential 
neighborhood.     Only  three  facilities  are  over  one  acre  in  size  and  all 
are  less  than  five  acres.     Partly  as  a  resxilt  of  the  lack  of  open  space 
in  the  North  End,  existing  parks  and  playgrounds  receive  heavy  use. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  facilities  in  this  neighborhood  tended  to 
be  in  generally  worse  condition  than  those  in  the  City  as  a  whole.     The 
North  End  needs  much  greater  maintenance  to  its  parks. 

Need  for  New  Open  Space 

Due  to  its  high  density,  the  opportunities  for  new  open  space  in  the 
North  End  are  limited  to  the  Waterfront  area. 

In  1968,  the  City  began  a  major  effort  to  develop  new  open  space  in  the 
North  End/Waterfront.     To  date,  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  approximately  10  acres  of  public  open  space  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
vision of  public  access  to  open  space  along  the  water's  edge.     As  a 
result,  a  major  recreational  complex  consisting  of  a  park,  pool,  play- 
ground and  MDC  skating  rink  extends  from  the  Coast  Guard  Station  to 
the  Charlestown  Bridge.     The  last  phase  in  the  development  of  this 
complex,  an  MDC  park  will  be  under  construction  soon.     Other  new 
facilities  include  the  Christopher  Columbus  Park  (Waterfront  Park),  the 
Aquariiun  Plaza,  a  small  park  adjacent  to  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Elderly  Housing  and  pubUc  access  to  open  space  on  Lewis  Wharf.     New 
public  spaces  are  planned  on  Long  Wharf,  Rowes  Wharf,  Sargents  Wharf 
and  T  Wharf.     (See  section  on  the  Central  Harbor) 

The  implementation  of  these  proposals  will  achieve  the  goal  of  providing 
continuous  open  spaces  and  public  access  along  the  Waterfront  from  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge  to  the  Charlestown  Bridge.     This  goal  will  be 
achieved  through  private  development  which  provides  public  access  and 
connections  to  public  parks  and  the  Harbor. 

Indoor  Recreational  Complex 

The  North  End  has  long  expressed  the  need  for  an  indoor  recreational 
facility  as  a  commxinity  priority.     To  partially  satisfy  this  need,  the 
City  has  currently  allocated  some  $300,000  for  renovation  of  the  North 
Bennett  Street  Bath  House. 

The  Bath  House  improvements  will  satisfy  the  short-range  needs  for  a 
recreational  facility  but  will  by  no  means  alleviate  the  need  for  a  total 
indoor  recreation  complex.     The  community  woiild  still  need  a  total 
indoor  recreation  complex  which  would  include  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
regulation  size  gym,  and  other  indoor  recreational  facilities  not  currently 
available  in  the  North  End.     Such  a  complex  could  be  constructed  in 
Polcari  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Bath  House.     A  recreational  committee 
has  been  established  by  the  North  End  Task  Force  to  identify  potential 


sites  and  sources  of  private  fxinding.  It  is  likely  that  public  funds 
woxild  be  needed  to  supplement  those  from  sources  identified  by  the 
committee . 

Rehabilitate  Existing  Facilities 

Andrew  Puopolo  Playground  (North  End  Playground) 

Since  the  North  End  has  limited  opportiinity  to  develop  new  active 
recreational  facilities,  it  must  make  every  effort  to  rehabilitate  and 
maintain  the  existing  facilities.     The  existing  facilities  are  mostly  small, 
and  in  generally  poor  condition.     The  North  End  is  specifically  deficient 
in  adequately- sized  playfields.     Football,  Softball  and  baseball  are 
accommodated  at  only  the  Andrew  Puopolo  (North  End)  Playground. 
This  facility  contains  two  baUfields  which  need  to  be  redesigned  and 
rehabilitated.     The  other  facilities  in  the  playground,  the  basketball 
courts,   the  pool  areas  and  the  Bath  House  all  need  extensive  reno- 
vations . 

DeFilippo  Playground 

DeFilippo  Playground  is  the  North  End's  second  largest  active  recre- 
ational area.     Although  the  playground  is  not  large  enough  for  baU- 
fields or  open  areas  for  informal  g^ames,  it  includes  two  basketball 
courts,  a  tot-lot  and  passive  sitting  areas  on  the  terrace. 

The  playground  is  scheduled  to  be  improved  and  consultants  have  been 
hired  to  prepare  plans  for  total  renovations  of  the  facilities.     $75,000 
for  Phase  I  of  the  renovations  has  been  funded.     It  is  anticipated  that 
a  second  phase  of  f\mding  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  renovations 
which  will  include  redesign,  landscaping,  lighting  and  new  equipment. 

Polcari  Playground 

This  playground  contains  three  basketball  hoops,  two  of  which  are 
broken  and  a  blacktop  area.     $15,000  has  been  allocated  for  improve- 
ments.    Before  improvements  are  scheduled,  it  shoiild  be  determined  if 
an  indoor  recreational  center  should  be  constructed  on  this  site.     If 
yes,   then  the  present  allocation  should  be  deferred  until  the  center  is 
constructed.     If  no,  than  a  master  plan  for  improving  Polcari  Playground 
should  be  prepared. 

Charter  Street  Play  lot 

A  master  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Charter  Street  Playground 
should  be  prepared.     This  facility  is  in  poor  condition  and  most  of  the 
existing  play  equipment  is  unusable.     This  playground  should  be  designed 
to  provide  a  play  area  for  children  at  the  Eliott  School  which  is  across 
the  street. 


Foster  Street  Playgroiind  and  Douglas  Court  Playground 

Foster  Street  Playground  and  Douglas  Court  Playground  are  virtually 
abandoned  facilities.     There  is  no  equipment  in  the  Foster  Street 
Playground  and  the  cars  are  often  parked  there.     Both  facilities  should 
be  reconstructed  as  playgrounds. 

Cutillo  Playground 

CutiUo  Playground  was  constructed  when  the  old  MDC  Skating  Rink  was 
demolished.     The  facility  is  in  poor  condition  but  usable  and  needs 
complete  renovation.     The  tot  lot  shoxild  be  reconstructed  to  serve 
young  children.     The  basketball  court  which  serves  teenagers  should 
either  be  reconstructed  or  replaced  with  a  tennis  court  which  serves 
the  same  age  group. 

Maintenance 

A  program  of  neighborhood  control  of  maintenance  should  be  developed 
to  maintain  the  parks  and  playgrounds  once  they  are  reconstructed. 
Without  such  a  program  the  facilities 

Activities 

Tennis  is  a  popular  activity  but  there  are  no  tennis  courts  in  the  North 
End.     Several  of  the  existing  facilities,  (i.e.,  DeFillipo,  Cutillo  and 
Foster  Street  Playgrounds),  could  accommodate  tennis  courts.     However, 
in  order  to  do  so  would  mean  the  elimination  of  other  popular  activities 
like  basketball. 


Facility 

Baseball  Diamonds 

Softball  Diamonds/ 
Little  Leagrue  Fields 

Tennis  Courts 

Swimming  Pools-25  meter 

Swimming  Pools-50  meter 

Basketball  Courts 

Open  Space 
Playlets 

Vest  Pocket  Parks 
Neighborhood  Parks 
District  Parks 
Metropolitan  Parks 
Regional  Parks 


Standard 


1,000  per  people 

Need 
2.5 

Existing 
0 

Defic: 

1  per  6,000 

2! 

1  per  3,000 

5 

3 

22 

1  per  2,000 

7.5 

0 

7: 

1  per  10,000 

1.5 

1 

1  per  20,000 

.75 

0 

1  per  500 

30 

7 
(3  usable) 

23! 

10  acres  per  1,000 

150 

20 

66 

129) 

1  per  500-2,500 

30-6 

7 
(2  abandoned) 

11 

1  per  500-2,500 

30-6 

1 

5) 

1  per  2,000-10,000 

7.5-1.5 

3 

41 

1  per  10,000-50,000 

1.5-.3 

1 

.5) 

1  per  50,000 

0 

0 

-. 

1  per  10,000 

0 

0 

- 

Note:  These  standards  are  not  designed  for  densly-populated  inner 

city  neighborhoods  where  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  provide 
the  number  or  t3rpe  of  facilities  required  to  conform  to  those 
standards.     Nonetheless,  the  standards  do  reflect  that  the 
North  End  is  deficient  in  adequate  size  playfields,  basketball 
courts  and  tennis  courts.     The  intent  of  the  5  year  plan  is 
to  upgrade  existing  and  to  provide  additional  active  recreation 
facilities  wherever  possible. 


INVENTORY  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES 


0301 
0302 
0303 
03O4 


Facility 

Vincent  Cutillo  Playground 

DeFiHipo  Playground 

Rachel  Revere  Playgroxind 

Andrew  Puopolo  Park 
(North  End  Park) 

Joseph  P.  Langone  Park 

Bocci  Courts 

MDC  Skating  Rink  and 
Proposed  Park 


Acreage 

Type  Facilitv 

Condition 

.29 

Playlot 

Poor 

1.13 

Playground 

Poor 

.08 

Playlot 

Excellent 

3.60 

Playground 

Fair 

2.9 


3.5 


Christopher  Colximbus  Park 

D305 

Waterfront  Park 

4.4 

)306 

Capt.  Louis  Polcari  Playground 

.4 

)307 

Charter  Street  Playgroxmd 

.23 

)308 

Paul  Revere  Mall 

.83 

)309 

Copps  Hill  Terrace 

.6 

1310 

North  Square 

.01 

1312 

Foster  Street  Playground 

.1 

)313 

Douglas  Court  Playground 

.01 

Copps  Hill  Cemetery 

2.04 

Cleveland  Place  Playlot 

.04 

Christopher  Colximbus  Plaza 

.05 

Skating  Rink 

Good 

Passive 

Multi  purpose  park 

Good 

Playlot 

Poor 

Playlot 

Fair 

MaU 

Fair 

Squares/Malls/ 
Plaza 

Fair 

Square 

Good 

Platlot 

Abandoned 

Playlot 

Abandoned 

Open  Space 

Good 

Playlot 

Poor 

Plaza 

Good 

20.66 


VI.     FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


Five  Year  Action  Plan 


A.  Provide  Indoor  Recreation  Facilities 

1.  Complete  renovation  of  North 

Bennet  Street  Bathhouse 

2.  Construct  indoor  recreational 

complex 

3.  Renovate  North  End  Pool  Bath 

House 

B.  Develop  new  facilities 

1.  Construct  MDC  Park 

2.  Construct  boat  landing  @  MDC 

Park 

3.  Construct  Long  Wharf  Park 

C.  Provide  public  access  along 

Waterfront 

1.  Incorporate  public  access  into 

new  development 

2.  Public  marina  at  T  Wharf 

3.  PubHc  landing  at  Long  Wharf 

4.  Commuter  boat  faciUty 

5.  Pedestrian  walkways 

D.  Maximize  use  and  accessiblity  of 

existing  facjhties 

1.   Rehab  existing  facilities 

a.     Andrew  Puopolo  Playground 
(North  End  Park) 

1.  Redesign  softball  fields 

2.  Rehabilitate  basketball 

courts 

3.  Improve  swimming  program 

4.  Provide  tennis  courts 


Five  Year  Action  Plan 


b.  Cutillo  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 

c.  Polcari  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 

d.  DeFillipo  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 
Phase  I 
Phase  II 

e.  Charter  St,  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 

f.  Foster  St.  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 

g.  Douglas  Court  Playground 

(total  redevelopment) 

Cleveland  Place  Playlot 

1.  Acquire  from  Real 

Property 

2.  Develop  as  recreational 

facility 

Maintenance/Management 

1.  Improve  and  expand  municipal 

maintenance 

2.  Expand  staff 

3.  Develop  community  maintenance 

programs 
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Roslindale  Open  Space  Plan 


I.       Community  Characteristics 

Roslindale  is  an  ethnically  diverse  community  of  33,000  people  located  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  Boston.     It  is  primarily  a  neighborhood  of 
sound,  one  and  two  family  homes. 

In  1970,    the    popiolation    of    Roslindale    was  32,911   with  16.2%  of   the 
residents  between  0  and  9  years;   17. -^  between  10-19  years;  and  20.7% 
over    age  60.      This    neighborhood    ranked    second,    city- wide,    in   its 
percentage  of  elderly  persons. 

In  1970,    3.5%  of   the   population   was    classified   as   Minority.     Boston 
Redevelopment   Authority   population  estimates  for  1976  indicate  a  total 
population   in   Roslindale   of  33,211    with   a   5.7%  Minority   population. 
Population  projections  for  the  year  2000  are  27,568  for  this  neighbor- 
hood."^ 

This  community  contains  1,712  acres,   and,   based  on  1970  census  data, 
has  a  density  of  19.2  persons  per  acre.     There  are  30.25  acres  in  public 
open    space,    including  9.03   acres   in  school  playgrounds.     The  public 
Urban    Wilds    sites    in    Roslindale    are    aU    vistas;    hiUtops    affording 
spectacular  views,   but  no  open  space  acreage.     Privately-owned  sites 
which  have  been  designated  Urban  Wilds  total  96.34  acres.     Urban  Wnds 
are  sites  which  have  been  judged  by  the  City  to  have  significant  natural 
features  and  potential  as  either  recreation  or  conservation  areas.    They 
may  be  publicly  or  privately  owned. 

In  1970,    Roslindale's   median   family   income   was    $10,539,    compared  to 
$9,133   city-wide.      A   1978  survey  indicated  a  median  family  income  of 
approximately  $16,500  among  the  households  surveyed.       Roslindale  has 
an    extremely    high    percentage   of  owner-occupied   housing.      In  1970, 
over  88%  of  the  total  units  in  the  neighborhood  were  owner-occupi^ , 
compared  to  27%  for  the  City;  current  conditions  appear  to  be  similar. 

Roslindale's  predominant  land  use  is  residential,  mostly  single  and  two- 
family  homes,  with  triple  deckers  found  in  the  Lower  Washing^ton  Street 
section.      The    Lower    Washington    Street    area    also    contains    light 
manufacturing  uses.     The  major  commercial  node  is  Roslindale  Square; 
other   commercial   areas    are   along  Washington   Street/Highpoint   Village 
area;    and  the  American  Legion  Highway.     In  addition,    there  are  two 
public  housing  developments,  both  of  which  require  extensive  renovation. 
The  Archdale  development  is  at  Washington  Street  and  Archdale  Road; 
Washington-Beech  is  located  at  Washington  and  Beech  Streets . 

There  are  some  five  acres  of  vacant  land  along  the  proposed  Southwest 
Corridor  right-of-way.     By  the  time  the  highway  project  was  cancelled 


in  1972,   many  homes  had  been  demolished,  creating  the  vacant  parcels. 
Some  of  this  land  could  be  developed  for  housing,  and  other  portions  set 
aside  for  additional  open  space,  which  the  neighborhood  badly  needs. 

Land  use  patterns  are  not  expected  to  change  radically  in  the  future. 
The    proposed    Southwest    Corridor    project,    with   the   attendant   land 
takings,    accounted  for  the  projected  decrease  in  Year  2000  population. 
In  fact,  development  of  some  of  the  vacant  corridor  land  is  expected,  and 
total  neighborhood  population   should  increase   slightly  in  the  future. 
Another  change  in  land  use  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Roslindale  High 
School  into  approximately  100  units  of  elderly  housing.     This  will  get 
underway  by  Spring,  1980.    Neither  of  these  changes  should  put  a  g^eat 
demand  on  the  sparse  open  space  in  Roslindale.     The  High  School  will 
contain  its   own  facilities   for  passive  recreation,   and  portions  of  the 
Southwest    Corridor   land    should    be    set    aside    for   open    space    as 
redevelopment  of  the  land  progresses .    No  increased  demand  for  facilities 
is  expected;   however,   there  is  not  sufficient  open  space  to  meet  the 
current  needs  of  the  population  of  Roslindale  at  this  time.     (See  the 
"Needs"  sections,  below.) 

Roslindale  is  at  the  cross-roads  of  Southwest  Boston.     As  such,  it  has 
good  highway  access.    Major  routes  include  the  American  Legion  Highway, 
Cummins  Highway,  West  Roxbury  Parkway,   and  Washington  Street.     In 
addition,  bus  service  from  the  Orange  Line  MBTA  terminal  at  Forest  Hills 
is  frequent,  as  all  but  one  current  bus  route  passes  through  Roslindale. 
The  Needham  Branch  of  the  commuter  rail  service  has  been  shut  down 
until  1985,  while  the  Southwest  Corridor  project  is  constructed.    A  major 
issue  is  the  t3rpe  of  service  to  be  provided  when  the  line  re-opens:    rapid 
transit  or  upgraded  commuter  rail.    Current  State  policy  is  for  commuter 
rail  upgrading  while  retaining  the  option  of  rapid  transit  service  in  the 
future.  « 

Roslindale's  population,  density,  income  levels  and  land  use  factors  relate 
to  open   space  policies   in   the  follovdng  general  ways:     neighborhood 
residents  are  under-served  in  their  recreation  opportunities.     Because 
there  is  no  Community  School  in  Roslindale,  it  is  necessary  for  students 
to  travel  to  West  Roxbury  or  Jamaica  Plain  to  have  access  to  indoor  sports 
facilities.     Almost  3^  of  the  residents  are  under  19,  and  there  are  only 
two  playgrounds   in   the   community  which  contain  basketball,   baseball 
and/or  football  facilities.     Great  demand  for  elderly  sitting  areas  can  also 
be  expected  in  this  neighborhood,  since  20%  of  the  residents  are  over  60. 
Adams    Park,    in    Roslindale    Square,    has    a   few   benches   along  the 
Washington   Street   side.     This  is  the  only  sitting  area  in  Roslindale, 
however . 

Many  of  the  homes  have  backyards,  but,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
triple  deckers,  these  are  small  spaces  which  do  not  afford  an  individual 
family  much  "private  open  space".  The  degree  of  car  ownership  (71.9%) 
indicates  an  ability  to  travel  to  recreation  facilities;  however,  despite  the 


proximity  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Stony  Brook  Reservation, 
these    facilities    do    not   appear   to   play   a  major   role   in   Roslindale's 
recreation  activity.     This  neighborhood  can  be  expected  to  have  a  demand 
for  traditional  sports  activities,  hke  baseball,  softball  and  basketball. 

II.      GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  space,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  is  divided  into  two  general 
categories:   (1)  conservation  areas,  which  may  include  passive  recreation 
uses    like   birdwatching   and   walking   and    (2)    recreation   areas,   which 
include    facilities    for   both   passive    recreation,    and    active   forms  of 
recreation . 

A.      Conservation  Areas 

Roslindale  does  not  have  any  publicly-owned  land  areas  which  could  be 
considered  conservation  areas   at  this  time.     Conservation  lands  contain 
significant  natural  features   and  are  protected  by  pubhc  ownership  or 
controls   to  preserve  the  land.     As  open  space,    they  may  or  may  not 
include  passive  recreation  opportunities. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

1.  Seek  to  acqxiire  conservation  lands  in  order  to  augment  the 
amount  of  open  space  in  Roslindale. 

Survey    the    five    designated    private    Urban   Wild    sites    to 
determine  which  ones,   if  any,    could  be  classified  as  conser- 
vation properties. 

t       Survey  vacant  land  along  the  Southwest  Corridor  to  determine 
if  any  of  these  parcels   could  be  classified  as  conservation 
areas . 

2.  Develop  citizen  awareness  of  conservation  lands. 
Institute  conservation  programs  in  schools. 

Develop  a  constituency  for  conservation  to  assist  in  acquisition 

efforts . 

3.  Develop  suitable  recreation  uses  in  conservation  lands. 

As    acquired,     inventory    conservation    lands    for    potential 
recreation  uses. 

Discuss    needs    and    desires    for   recreation   opportunities   in 
conservation  areas  with  citizens  and  conservation  groups. 


Provide  access  to  areas  which  contain  recreation  uses. 

B.      Recreation  Areas 

All  of  Roshndale's  open  space  is  classified  as  recreation.    These  are  sites 
which    offer    specific    facilities    for    some    form    of    active    or    passive 
recreation.     There  are  30.25  acres  classified  as  open  space  recreation 
sites . 

Goals  and  Objectives 

1 .  Maintain  recreation  facilities  and  programs . 

Work     with     community/neighborhood     groups     to     develop 
innovative  maintenance  programs  as  appropriate. 

Develop  "Parks  Awareness"  programs  to  decrease  vandalism  and 
littering. 

2.  Work    with    neighborhood    groups    to    determine    recreation 
priorities . 

Work  to  establish  constituencies  in  each  neighborhood  for  parks 
and  recreation  issues. 

3.  Form  a  Southwest  Corridor  Land  Task  Force 

Study  the  vacant  Southwest  Corridor  land  to  determine  sites 
appropriate  for  recreation. 

Work  to  get  these  identified  sites  developed  for  recreation  uses . 

Determine  which  recreation  uses  are  needed  and  desired  by  the 
community . 

4.  Maximize    opportunities    for    development    and    expansion    of 
recreation  areas. 

Using  priorities  established  with  the  community,   acquire  new 
sites  and  provide  needed  programs. 

Develop  funding  soiirces  to  accomplish  this,  including  private 
sources  of  recreation  money. 

5.  Work  with  residents  of  the  two  public  housing  developments, 
Washington-Beech  and  Archdale,  to  develop  better  recreation 
resources . 

Rehabilitate  the  recreation  building  at  the  Archdale  develop- 
ment. 


Encourag'e  a  tenants  maintenance  effort  to  keep  the  new  tot  lot 
at  Washington-Beech  in  good  condition. 

Work  to  increase  awareness  of  other  recreational  resources  in 
the  Roslindale  area,  including  the  Arboretum  and  organized 
sports  groups. 

6.       Assure  access  to  recreation  facilities. 

Study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  parking  areas  at  existing 
facilities . 

Provide  handicapped  access  where  difficult  or  unavailable. 

Insiire  handicapped  access  in  all  new  recreation  facilities . 

III.  INVENTORY 

Inventory  sheets  for  Roshndale's  recreation  areas  foUow.     There  are  no 
publicly  owned  conservation  lands  in  Roslindale. 

IV.  NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association  (NPRA)  has  set  Standards 
for  open  space  in  a  community.    The  Standards  are  10  acres  of  open  space 
for  every  1,000  people.     The  chart  below  summarizes  the  open  space  in 
Roslindale . 

Acres  Acres  Open  Space/        NPRS 

1970  Population  Open  Space*  1.000  Persons  Standard  Difference 

32,911  30.25  .91  (10/1,0000  -298.85 

Including  9.03  329.1 

acres  of  school 
playground . 

*        All  open  space  in  Roslindale  is  classified  as  "recreation" 

With  only  30.25  acres  of  open  space,  Roslindale  is  severely  deficient  in 
open  space  acres.     Only  Chinatown,  of  all  the  City's  neighborhoods,  has 
less  open  space  acreage.     While  the  NPRA  Standards  may  be  "generous" 
for  neighborhoods  with  medium  to  low  density  residential  characteristics, 
the  existing  ratio  of  .91  open  space  acres  per  1,000  people  is  certainly 
inadequate . 

A.      Conservation  Areas 

Open   space  in  Roslindale  is  in  short  supply.     As  part  of  a  balanced 
program  to  provide  additional  open  space  to  the  community,  conservation 
land  should  be  acquired  by  the  City.     The  chief  source  of  conservation 
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land  is  the  privately  owned  Urban  Wilds  parcels.  These  parcels  have 
been  surveyed  and  determined  to  have  at  least  one  significant  natural 
feature.  The  survey  should  be  updated  to  note  which  sites  could  be 
designated  conservation  land,  if  any.  Other  Urban  Wild  sites  may  be 
suitable  for  recreation  uses,  and  this  should  also  be  noted. 

Special  user  groups  for  conservation  land  certainly  include  the  elderly, 
which   comprise  20.7%  of   Roshndale's   population.      Conservation  areas, 
with  developed  passive  recreation  facilities  such  as  paths,  benches,  etc. 
would  serve  this  group.     Provisions  for  handicapped  persons  to  enjoy 
these  sites  shoiild  also  be  made. 

B.      Recreation  Areas 

All  of  Roslindale's  30.25  open  space  acres  are  classified  as  "recreation" 
uses.     Recreation  areas  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  activities  pursued 
and  facilities  avsulable.     Active  uses  include  sports  activities  such  as 
tennis,    Softball,    basketball,    as  well  as   gymnasivim  facilities,    swimming 
pools,  etc.    Passive  uses  include  picnic  areas,  hiking  paths,  trails,  etc. 

The   NRPA   also   set   standards   for  active  vs.   passive  recreation  in  a 
community.     Their  Standards  call  for  50%  of  the  open  space  to  be  for 
active   recreation,    and  50%  for   passive   recreation.     The   chart  below 
summarizes  Roslindale's  recreation  acreage. 

Total  Recreation         Active  Recreation       NPRA  (50%)*      Passive  Recreation     NPRA 
(50%) 

Acres  Acres  Standard  Acres  Standard 

30.25  29.46  164.55  0.79  164.55 

*        This   is   according  to  the  NRPA  Standard/ 1,000  persons  discussed 
above  -  329 . 1  acres  for  Roslindale . 

Even  taking  into  account  the  private  backyards  and  relatively  low 
residential  densities  in  Roslindale,  this  neighborhood  is  woefully 
inadequate  in  recreational  open  space. 

Roslindale's  passive  recreation  areas  include  Adam's  Park  in  Roslindale 
Square,     and    Gustav    Emmel    Square,     a    landscaped    traffic    island. 
Attractive,  well-maintained  Adams  Park,  with  its  mature  trees,  could  be 
better  utilized  as  a  sitting  area,  particularly  for  elderly  persons,  with  the 
installation  of  more  benches .    The  neighborhood  could  use  additional  open 
space  for  passive  recreation,   since   .79  acres  to  service  33,000  people  is 
not  enough. 

The  remaining  29.46  acres  are  devoted  to  active  recreation  areas.    These 
include  Healy  Field  and  FaUon  Field,    and  school  playgrounds.     These 
fields  are  very  heavily  used,  and  Healy,  particularly,  looks  it.     Both  of 
these  fields  were  recently  refurbished  by  the  City.    Because  of  extremely 
heavy  use,  maintenance  of  the  facilities  should  be  increased. 


The  school  playgrounds  are  generally  asphalt  areas,  with  some  type  of 
equipment,    such   as   swings,    basketball  hoops,   etc.     These  areas  are 
generally  in  good/fair  condition,  but  usually  lack  any  kind  of  grassy  play 
area. 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association  has  Standards  for  active 
recreation  facihties.    A  summary  chart  foUows: 


Facility 

NPRA  Sfandard/R 
1,000  people 

ecommended 

Available 

Deficient 

Baseball  Diamonds 

1  per 

6,000 

5.5 

5 

.5 

Softball  Diamonds 
(and/or  youth  diamonds) 

1  per 

3,000 

11 

- 

11 

Tennis  Courts 

1  per 

2,000 

16.5 

4 

12.5 

Basketball  Courts 

1  per 

500 

66 

5 

61 

Swimming  Pools  -  25  meter 
Swimming  Pools  -  50  meter 

1  per 
1  per 

10,000 
20,000 

3 

1.5 

1 
0 

2 

1.5 

Open  Space 

Playlots 

Vest  pocket  parks 

Neighborhood  parks 

District  Parks 

Large  urban  parks 
Regional  parks 

1  per  500-2,500     33 
1  per  500-2,500     33 
1  per  2,000-              5 

10,000 
1  per  10,000- 

50,000 
1  per  50,000 
Serves  entire  population 

3 
2 

1 

1 

30 

33 

3 

0 

0 

As    can    be    seen    from    the    chart,    Roslindale    is    deficient  in   active 
recreational    facilities.      Even    where    the    standards    seem    excessive 
(particularly   basketball  courts),   Roslindale  does  not  have  half  of  the 
recommended  facilities.     Additional  softball  diamonds,  tennis  courts  and 
playlots  are  needed.    Without  additional  facilities,  Roslindale  residents  are 
not  able  to  enjoy  different  types  of  outdoor  sports  without  leaving  their 
neighborhood.      For    this    neighborhood,    the    Standards    are    perhaps 
excessive,    but   a   goal  of   reaching  75%  of   the   recommended  facilities 
(except  for  basketball)  would  be  a  realistic  one. 

One  area  of  Roslindale  where  the  need  is  particularly  acute  is  in  the 
Southwest  Corridor  area.  Two  Playgrounds,  Cardillo  and  Pagel,  are 
eyesores  and  hardly  constitute  recreation  facilities.  They  should  be 
relocated  and  rehabilitated. 


Another  acute  recreation  need  is  in  the  public  housing  developments. 
Almost  totally  surrounded  by  asphalt,  these  projects  offer  little  even  in 
the  way  of  green  open  space,    A  recreation  building  owned  by  the  City  at 
the  Archdale  Development  needs  to  be  rehabilitated  and  opened  not  only 
to  Archdale  residents,  but  to  the  entire  community.     Innovative  methods 
of  management  and  maintenance  are  needed  to  make  this  project  viable, 
however,  given  the  constraints  on  the  City's  parks  budget. 

At  the  Washington-Beech  Development,  a  passive  sitting  area  and  a  tot  lot 
were  recently  refurbished.  A  tenant  task  force  on  recreation  should  be 
developed  to  prioritize  additional  recreation  needs,  as  well  as  help  insure 
the  viability  of  the  new  improvements. 

Basketball  courts,  Softball  diamonds,  tennis  courts  are  all  missing  at  the 
public  housing  developments.  There  are  simply  no  facilities  for  the  large 
number  of  children/youths.  The  funds  available  to  the  Housing  Authority 
are  inadequate;  but  innovative  ways  of  providing  recreation  opportunities 
within  these  developments  should  be  explored  with  the  tenants,  the 
Housing  Authority  and  the  City. 

A   need   which   is   not   confined   to   Roslindale   is   for  increased   parks 
maintenance.     The   City   must   be   willing   to   allocate  admittedly  scarce 
resources  to  maintain  the  substantial  investment  it  has  in  Fallon  and  Healy 
Fields.      So,    too    communities    must    be    willing    to    explore    ways    of 
maintaining  some  smaller  park  areas  themselves,   in  recognition  of  the 
benefit  they  derive  from  a  clean  well-kept  open  space. 

A  second  city-wide  need  is  for  handicapped  access  to  the  parks  and 
facilities.     The   pla5nng  fields  are  generally  accessible  to  handicapped 
persons,    but   they   do   not   contain    special  facilities,    such  as  lowered 
drinking  fountains,  modified  tables,  etc.  for  handicapped  persons.    As  a 
park  is   refurbished,   modification  of  facilities  for  handicapped  persons 
should  be  included. 

In  1970,  almost  72%  of  Roslindale  residents  had  at  least  one  automobile. 
Yet,  parking  facilities  at  the  plajring  fields  are  very  poor.  The  feasibility 
of  providing  parking  at  existing  facilities  should  be  explored.  Provisions 
of  ample  parking  at  any  new  facilities,  particxolarly  given  the  scarcity  of 
facilities ,  and  need  of  many  residents  to  travel  to  them ,  is  a  need  of  this 
neighborhood. 

IV.     Five  Year  Action  Plan 

Priorities  for  Action  in  the  next  five  years  for  Roslindale  include: 

1.       Provide  additional  recreation  open  space  in  Roslindale. 

The  opportunity  to  utilize  some  of  the  vacant  Southwest  Corridor  land  as 
parkland  or  conservation  land  needs  to  be  explored.     In  either  case, 
portions  of  this  vacant  land  should  be  left  as  open  space  in  Roslindale. 


Two  playgrounds  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  area  should  be  improved. 
Cardillo  Playground  should  be  relocated  to  457-485  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 
This  is  a  vacant,  DPW-owned  parcel  adjacent  to  the  Barron  School.    The 
continued  use  of  the  Barron  School  as  an  educational  insitution  is  in  some 
question.     If  the  building  remains  a  school,   the  relocated  playground 
should    iacorporate    the    needs    of    the    school   children   for   outdoor 
recreation.     If   the  Barron   School  is   closed,    whatever  re-use  of  the 
building    occurs    should    also    utilize    the   relocated  playground.     The 
surroimding   neighborhood,    in   any    case,    needs   a  better  recreation 
facility.    Both  active  areas,  and  passive  areas  for  sitting  and  a  tot  lot, 
should  be  included  here.    The  present  site  of  the  Playground  should  be 
considered  for  commercial  re-use. 

Pagel  Playgroiind,  which  in  very  poor  condition,  is  actually  in  the  Forest 
Hills  neighborhood.    However,  Roslindale  residents  look  to  the  Playground 
as  a  resource  for  their  neighborhood  as  well.     The  facility  should  be 
extended  to  Hunter  Street  on  the  adjacent  DPW-owned  property.    The  few 
swings    could    be    relocated;    and    additional    tennis    courts    could    be 
constructed. 

Other   vacant   parcels  of  land  throughout  this   community   should  be 
surveyed  and  analyzed  as  possible  recreation  land. 

2.  Urban  Wilds 

While  these  acres  are  in  private  ownership,   and  are  not  open  to  the 
public,  they  currently  do,  de  facto  provide  respite  from  development  in 
this   neighborhood.     The   City   should  re- survey   the  Urban  wnds  in 
Roslindale  and  determine  which  ones  are  suitable  for  recreation  uses  and 
which   ones    are    suitable,    if  any,    for  conservation  uses.     Then,    a 
concerted  effort  to  acquire  the  properties  through  a  variety  of  methods , 
including  easements,  gifts,  purchases,  etc.  should  be  undertaken. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Urban  Wilds  should  be  protected  through  a  system 
similar  to  the  "Special  Natural  Area"  zoning  in  New  York  City.     Under 
this    designation,    permits    from    the    City    Planning    Commission    or 
Conservation  Commission  are  required  prior  to  development.    This  system 
does  not  preclude  development,  it  merely  tries  to  recognize  and  maintain 
significant  natural  features  of  a  site. 

3.  Public  Housing  Recreation 

Roslindale 's   public   housing   developments  are  totally  lacking  in  active 
recreation  opportunities  for  teenagers  and  p re- teenagers .     Provision  of 
new  facilities  in  the  developments  should  be  a  priority  in  this  community 
in   the   next  five   years.     Working  with   the   tenants  and  the  Housing 
Authority,  innovative  ways  of  both  developing  and  maintaining  the  needed 
facilities  should  be  explored. 


One   possibility   is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  recreation  building  at  the 
Arch  dale  development.     Working  with  the  Washington  Hills  Association, 
perhaps  a  similar  opportunity  can  be  developed  for  the  Washington-Beech 
development . 

The  following  chart  siommarizes  a  Five  Year  Strategy  for  Open  Space : 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 


Activity 

Park  Rehab/Restoration 

James  Healy  Playgroxind 
refurbish  baUfields 

Archdale  Recreation  Building 
complete  rehabilitation 

Park  Redesign/Reconstruction 

Cardillo  Playground 
relocate;  design/implementation 

Pagel  Playground 
expand  on  adjacent  property; 
design/implementation 

Explore  ways  of  improving 
existing  school  playgrounds 

New  Park  Construction 

On  appropriate  sites  in 
Southwest  Corridor  -  locate/ 
design/implementation 

In  privately-owned  Urban  Wilds, 
if/when  acquired  by  the  City 

New  Recreation  Facilities 

Tennis  Courts  O 

SoftbaU  Fields  / 

Sitting  Areas  / 

Tot  Lots  L- 

For  all  facilities;  C 
feasibility/design/       \ 

implementation         y 

Recreation  Programs 

In  conjunction  with  the 
School  Department,  institute 
programs  at  the  school 
playgrounds 


Provide  community-wide 
recreation  programs  at 
Arch  dale  Recreation 
Bioilding,  when  rehabilitated 

Expand  recreation  programs 
for  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons 

Planning 

Work  with  Archdale  residents  to 
rehabilitate  the  recreation 
building  and  to  provide  additional 
recreation  opportunities  at  the 
development 

Work  with  Washington-Hills 
Association  and  tenants  to 
maintain  new  tot  lots  at  the 
Washington  Beech  development, 
and  to  provide  additional 
recreation  opportunities 

Establish  a  Southwest  Corridor 
land  re-use  task  force  to  identify 
suitable  recreation  sites  in 
corridor  land 


Evaluate  private  Urban  Wilds  ^ 

sites  for:     acquisition  potential  i 

and  siaitable  recreation/conserva-  : 

tion  uses  i 

! 

Update  and  revise  open  space  and    ! 
recreation  plan  with  assistance  f 

of  community  residents  | 

Coordinate  neighborhood  open  space 
and  recreation  activities 

Participate  in  CDBG/Capital 
Budget  process  to  allocate 
funds  for  parks/recreation 
purposes 


OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PLANS 
FOR  MAJOR  OPEN  SPACE 


MAJOR  OPEN  SPACE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Throughout  the  City,  wherever  major  new  community  development 
efforts  are  underway,  the  creation  of  new  open  space  opportunities  is  a 
recognized  necessity.     Within  the  Southwest  Corridor,  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  Columbia  Point  and  the  Central  Harbor  the  City  has 
endeavored  to  coordinate  plans  for  open  space  with  other  key  develop- 
ment goals—for  housing,  new  commercial  activity  and  improved  transpor- 
tation services. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  efforts  to  restore  and  enhance  the  City's 
oldest  and  most  famous  open  space  system  -  the  Emerald  Necklace. 
Major  rehabilitation  at  Franklin  Park,  the  Back  Bay  Fens  and  Common- 
wealth Avenue  Mall  in  particular  is  now  xinderway. 

The  following  section  describes  the  present  status  of  plans  for  all  of 
these  major  open  space  opportunities,  old  and  new. 


THE  EMERALD  NECKLACE 

Ask  ahnost  anyone  who  uses  the  term,  what  makes  Boston  a  "liveable" 
city  and  you  are  likely  to  hear  reference  to  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
"Emerald  Necklace,"  the  park  system  created  principally  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  around  the  turn  of  the  century.     On  its  course  from 
Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden,  down  Commonwealth  Avenue  into 
the  Fenway,  alongside  the  Muddy  River  to  Jamaica  Pond,  through  the 
Arnold  Arboretxom,  then  to  Franklin  Park,  the  system  today  serves  both 
as  a  local  park  for  each  of  the  neighborhoods  it  passes  and  as  an 
open-space  resource  for  the  entire  city. 

In  the  middle  decades  of  this  century,  the  Emerald  Necklace  suffered 
from  neglect  and  deterioration  that  reflected  the  city's  over-all  decline. 
The  increase  in  automobile  traffic  (never  really  forseen  by  Olmsted), 
obscured  many  of  its  internal  linkages.     Inappropriate  land  uses  violated 
the  system's  esthetic  integrity.     Pollution  of  its  waterways  increased. 

Today,   the  city  is  taking  strides  to  reverse  this  deterioration  and 
restore  the  system,  not  precisely  as  Olmsted  had  designed  it,  but  in  a 
way  that  while  achieving  his  basic  objective  (a  country-like  retreat  in 
the  center  of  the  city)  can  also  accomodate  certain  contemporary  recrea- 
tional activities.     No  plan  for  open  space  in  the  city  of  Boston  would  be 
complete  without  an  ongoing  effort  to  preserve  the  Emerald  Necklace 
and  capture  the  opportunities  it  offers. 

Given  both  the  enormous  scale  and  meticulous  detail  that  Olmsted  (and 
others)  set  forth  for  this  system,  the  city  believes  it  is  essential  to 
develop  comprehensive  plans  for  its  restoration.     Completed  so  far  are 
plans  for  Boston  Common,  the  Public  Garden  and  the  Back  Bay  Fens. 
The  "Revised  General  Plan"  for  Franklin  Park  will  be  published  in  early 
1980.     These  plans  are  incorporated,  by  reference,  as  part  of  this  Five 
Year  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan. 

Master  Plans,  as  a  tool,  can  fulfill  several  basic  planning  objectives: 

-They  can  create  a  process  for  community  participation  in  setting 
more  specific  goals  and  priorities,  long-  and  short-range,  for 
over-aU  park  restoration. 

-They  can  articulate  policies  and  goals  —  important  to  the  parks' 
integrity  —  that  can  survive  changes  in  political  leadership  and 
administration . 

-They  can  enable  the  city  to  identify  major  costs  and  plan  fiaan- 
cially  for  investment  in  the  park. 

-They  can  enable  the  city  to  set  appropriate  design  standards  for 
physical  improvements  contemplated  for  the  park. 

Master  Plans,  by  their  very  nature,   do  not  always  define  specific 
solutions  to  every  planning  problem  that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  park,  but  they  do  establish  appropriate  guidelines  for  approaching 


those  problems.     Fundamentally,  they  are  meant  to  enlighten  discussion 
about  what  should  happen  in  and  to  those  parks. 

The  following  section  describes  recent  improvements  to  major  parts  of 
the  Emerald  Necklace  and  outlines  some  of  the  future  goals  for  the 
system . 

Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden 

Boston  Common  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  admired  parks  in  the 
country.     Its  abundance  of  mails,  plazas,  statues  and  fountains,  magni- 
ficent trees  and,  above  all,  the  park's  historic  significance,  make  it  a 
center  for  outdoor  meetings,  active  sports  and  passive  recreation. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  over  $1,000,000  has  been  spent  at  the 
Common  for  cleaning  and  restoration  of  fountains,  for  construction  of 
new  recreational  facilities  (softball  and  tennis),  and  for  new  lighting 
and  walkways.     Because  of  its  sheer  size  and  the  tremendous  use  it 
receives  ~  by  both  visitors  and  residents  ~  the  Common  will  continue 
to  require  periodic  capital  investment.     The  current  1979-80  develop- 
ment program  involves  the  reconstruction  of  Parkman  Plaza  and  its 
fountain  on  the  Tremont  Street  side  of  the  park. 

Aided  by  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Garden,  a  local  and  weU-estabHshed 
civic  organization,  the  Public  Garden  has  undergone  an  extensive  program 
of  improvements  including  new  pathways,  historic  fencing  and  lighting 
and  a  generous  measure  of  new  plantings  —  flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  Garden  looks  its  best  in  years  and  continued  maintenance  will  be 
the  chief  priority  for  the  next  several  years. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall 

With  the  completion  of  improvements  to  two  segments  (Senmore  Square 
to  Charlesgate  West  and  Charlesgate  East  to  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
under  construction  and  design,  respectively),  the  Mall's  most  serious 
problems  will  have  been  corrected.     The  scope  of  rehabilitation  includes 
major  re- landscaping,  new  paths,  benches  and  lighting  and,  of  fionda- 
mental  importance,  durable  traffic  control  barriers.     For  the  remaining 
section  of  the  Mali,  continuing  to  the  Public  Garden,  regular  mainten- 
ance —  particularly  tree  care  —  is  the  primary  concern. 

The  Back  Bay  Fens 

Located  adjacent  to  the  Fenway  Urban  Renewal  area,  the  Back  Bay  Fens 
is  the  major  open-space  resource  not  only  to  thousands  of  nearby 
apartment  dwellers,  but  to  a  number  of  college  and  cultural  institutions, 
including  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum. 

Completed  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  Preservation  Plan  for  the  Back 
Bay  Fens  involved  the  participation  of  aU  of  these  "constituencies"  and 
sought  to  reconcile  their  diverse  viewpoints  within  a  general  framework 
for  park  restoration.     On  a  year-to-year  basis,  the  framework  provides 
considerable  freedom  for  defining  rehabilitation  priorities.     In  recent 
years,  improved  access,  circulation  and  safety  have  been  the  major 
concerns,  leading  to  such  improvements  as: 


-new  lighting  through  the  Rose  Garden; 

-reconstruction  of  pedestrian  bridges; 

-restoration  and  re-opening  of  important  vistas  in  the  Mothers'  Rest 
Area; 

-restoration  of  the  Westland  Avenue  Gateway,  the  park's  most 
formal  entrance. 

The  next  phase  of  work,  now  xinder  design  and  scheduled  to  begin  by 
the  summer  of  1980,  will  involve  completion  of  bridge  replacement  and 
landscaping  improvements  to  the  walking/jogging/equestrian  pathway 
system  beginning  at  Evans  Way. 

Under  a  new  traffic  circulation  plan  proposed  over  five  years  ago  by  a 
consortium  of  residents  and  community  organizations  —  notably  Fen- 
PAC  --  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  may  soon  help  solve  one  of 
the  Fens'  oldest  and  fiindamental  problems:     the  high  volume  of  vehicular 
traffic  that  circulates  in  and  through  the  park.     The  roadways  used  by 
these  vehicles  are  controlled  by  the  M.D.C.     By  diverting  most  of  this 
traffic  onto  major  commercial  arterials,  which  presently  handle  less  than 
their  actual  capacity,  the  so-called  "Park-Pass"  plan  will  help  restore 
long-lost  integrity,  safety  and  park  atmosphere  to  the  Fens.     Construc- 
tion may  begin  as  early  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1980. 

Major  future  goals  for  the  Back  Bay  Fens  include  restoration  of  the 
entire  pathway  system,  re-definition  of  appropriate  access  points, 
reclamation  of  land  originally  part  of  the  park,  and  what  will  inevitably 
be  a  long,  complicated  effort  to  "unclog"  and  clean  up  the  Muddy 
River.     For  the  water  pollution  problem  especially,  federal  and  state 
assistance  ~  with  planning  and  funding  ~  wiH  be  essential. 

Franklin  Park 

Of  aU  the  parts  of  the  Emerald  Necklace,  Franklin  Park  was  most  intended 
to  offer  the  pleasures  of  a  bucolic  environment  to  the  residents  of  an 
increasingly  crowded  and  industrial  nineteenth  century  city.     Approxi- 
mately one  square  mile  (over  500  acres)  in  size,  Franklin  Park  retains 
its  original  boundaries  but  has  seen  significant  changes  occur  within 
them:     notably  a  golf  course,  athletic  stadium  and,  above  all,  the 
development  of  a  new  state- run  zoo. 

With  over  $1,000,000  in  investment  planned  and  underway  at  this  time 
Franklin  Park  is  making  a  gradual  recovery  from  the  worst  deterioration 
suffered  by  any  part  of  the  Olmsted  system.     The  development  of  the 
zoo,  under  separate  M.D.C.  management,  will  clearly  reinforce  rehabili- 
tation efforts  elsewhere  in  the  park. 

Franklin  Park  has  also  suffered  from  a  reputation  for  being  unsafe. 
Often  exaggerated,   the  negative  image  has  fed  on  itself,  making  it 
difficult  to  generate  support  for  the  improvements  that  would  in  fact 
make  it  more  safe,  more  attractive  and  more  useful  to  both  its  immediate 
neighbors  and  city  residents  in  general.     The  zoo  will  help  change  some 


of  this,  but  within  the  area  of  the  park  controlled  by  the  city,  the 
Paries  Department  has  sought  to  develop  a  strategy  aimed,  through  a 
careful  sequence  of  physical  improvements,  to  improve  the  park's  image. 

As  proposed  in  the  "Revised  General  Plan"  for  Franklin  Park  (now 
being  readied  for  publication),  a  key  objective  of  these  improvements  is 
to  attract  school  children  to  the  park  on  educational  tours  organized  by 
their  schools  and  on  ^eir  own.     If  they  enjoy  the  park  ~  and  the  zoo 
once  it  is  completed  ~  they  will  bring  their  friends  and  families  and 
thus  begin  to  stimulate  the  increased  public  interest  in  the  park  that 
will  be  so  vital  to  its  restoration. 

A  first- time  visitor  to  Franklin  Park,  by  car  or  by  foot,  might  easily 
feel  lost,  overwhelmed  by  the  park's  size  and  the  many  paths  and  roads 
that  run  through  it.     daxilying  the  park's  access  and  "legibility"  is 
also  a  major  concern  underl3nng  the  improvements  proposed  in  the 
Master  Plan. 

Phase  I  improvements  to  the  park,  scheduled  for  construction  in  the 
spring/summer  of  1980,  will  therefore  reflect  both  concepts  of  image  and 
access.     The  program  includes: 

-a  new,  well-identified  walk  betwen  Hagbome  Hill  in  the  WHdemess 
area  with  the  Country  Park; 

-running-block  traffic  waHs  to  prevent  vehicular  intrusion  into  the 
park; 

-an  interpretive  system  for  the  Scarborough  Pond  area. 

Phase  II  improvements,  now  under  design,  will  continue  on  the  walk- 
ways, and  improving  pedestrian  orientation  but  will  relate  more  closely 
to  the  improvements  being  made  at  the  zoo.     As  currently  proposed. 
Phase  II  objectives  are  to: 

-complete  the  running  traffic  wall  around  the  Country  Park  and  in 
the  Playstead  and  Long  Crouch  Wood  areas; 

-complete  portions  of  a  major  walk  and  interpretive  system  for 
Schoolmaster  HHI; 

-improve  the  water  supply  facilities  to  the  Country  Park  and  golf 
course  (where  the  clubhouse  is  being  rehabilitated); 

-develop  pedestrian  trails,  interpretive  systems  and  recreational 
facilities  betwen  the  Wilderness  and  Playstead  Overlook. 

Planning  improvements  to  Franklin  Park  is  a  continuous  activity  in- 
volving primarily  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  the  Boston 
Zoological  Society,  the  city's  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  its 
design  consultant  and  the  Franklin  Park  Coalition.     The  Coalition  is  a 
non-profit  organization  whose  volunteer  members  devote  much  of  their 
personal  time  to  the  park's  behalf.     The  Coalition  has  been  a  major 
force  in  re- focusing  the  city's  attention  to  the  opportunities  at  Franklin 
Park  and  gathering  public  support  for  the  revitalization  effort. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  CORRIDOR:     BOSTON'S  NEW  OPEN  SPACE 

The  "Southwest  Corridor"  is  Boston's  largest  transportation  project. 
Upon  completion,   sometime  in  1985-86,  it  will  provide  new  mass  transit 
service  for  city  residents,  along  the  relocated  MBTA  Orange  Line,  and 
improved  inner-city  Amtrak  service  between  Boston  and  points  south. 
Running  through  the  Southwest  section  of  the  City,  the  Corridor  project 
will  link  and  serve  some  of  Boston's  most  diverse  and  densely  populated 
commxinities:     the  Back  Bay,  the  South  End,  Rozbury  and  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Plans  for  this  Corridor  project  arose  out  of  opposition  to  a  major  high- 
way for  which  several  hundred  acres  of  land  had  been  acquired  and 
cleared  in  the  late  1960's.     Highway  opponents  argued  that  clearance 
had  already  displaced  many  residents  and  businesses  and  construction 
would  further  harm  these  predominantiy  low-  and  modei^te-income 
neighborhoods.     Support  for  transit  alternative  grew,  and  in  1971 
Governor  Sargent  called  a  halt  to  the  project  and  initiated  the  planning 
process  which  led  to  the  current  transit  concept.     For  its  part,  the 
federal  government  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  allow  highway  funds  to 
be  transferred  to  public  transit  purposes. 

In  defeating  the  highway  plan,  however,  the  community  organizations 
and  planners  did  more  than  clear  the  way  for  better  public  transpor- 
tation.    Their  victory  led  to  exciting  opportunities  for  new  housing, 
new  commercial  and  industrial  development  and,  especially,  to  new 
opportunities  for  recreational  open  space. 

Over  the  past  five  years  or  so  project  planners  (from  the  MBTA's 
Southwest  Corridor  Office)  and  their  design  consultants  have  worked 
closely  with  community  groups  and  individuals  on  defining  the  best 
ways  to  take  advantage  of  this  open  space  resource.     The  neighbor- 
hoods adjacent  to  the  Corridor  are  some  of  the  most  hard-pressed  for 
better  recreational  opportiinities ,  and  within  each,  different  needs  and 
preferences  have  been  identified.     Great  effort  has  been  made  to  tailor 
open  space  development  accordingly. 

From  a  functional  standpoint,  the  Corridor  will  provide  4  basic  types  of 
open  space  resources: 

1)  General  Parkland 

Including  trees,   shrubs,   sitting  area,  community  gardens, 
game  tables,  informal  stages  for  musical,  theatrical  and  com- 
miinity  events. 

2)  Trail  System 

A  path  or  trail  system,  for  bicyclists,  joggers  and  pedestrians, 
will  wind  through  the  project  in  linear  fashion,  linking  MBTA 
stations,  all  other  park  sections  and  outside  destinations. 


INVENTORY  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES 


FACILITY 

ACREAGE  TYPE  FACILITY 

CONDITION 

Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

0901  Carleton  &  Canton  Playgroiond 

.05 

Play  lot 

Fair 

0902  Braddock  Park 

.08 

Median /Traffic 
Island 

Good 

0903  Blackstone  Square 

2.41 

Square 

Fair 

0904  Carter  Playground 

4.95 

Playground 

Fair 

0906  Chester  Park 

.   7 

Park 

Good 

0907  Tubman  Square 

.23 

Square 

Good 

0908  Concord  Square 

.11 

Square 

Fair 

0909  Ringold  Playground 

.38 

Park 

Fair 

m-\()  Frfl-nlfHn    SquarP 

2.41 

Square 

Fair 

0911  Hanson  St.  Playground 

.07 

Play  lot 

Fair 

0912  Holoyoke  St.  Play  Area 

.04 

Play  lot 

Fair 

0914  Mass  Avenue  Mall 

2.44 

Median/Traffic 
Island 

Good 

0917  O'Day  Playground 

.87 

Playground 

Poor 

0918  Plympton  Play  Area 

.09 

Play  Lot 

Abandoned 

0919  Rotch  Playground 

2.80 

Playground 

Fair 

0920  Rutland  Square 

.17 

Square 

Good 

0922  Union  Park 

.37 

Square 

Good 

0926  Bradford  St.  Playlot 

.04 

Play  lot 

Good 

0931  Washington  Street/ 

.32 

Square 

Good 

Msg.  Re3molds  Way 

0932  Worcester  Square 

.37 

Square 

Good 

0933  Waltham  Square 

.07 

Square 

Good 

0916  New  Rotch  Playground 

3.22 

Multi-purpose 

Good 

0912  Hayes  Playground 

.09 

Playlot 

Good 

0915  Montgomery  Plaza 

.07 

Plaza 

Good 

0924  Watson  Park 

.25 

Square 

Good 

0925  West  Concord  St.  Park 

.03 

Vacant  lot 

- 

0929  Carlton  Park 

.05 

Square 

Fair 

Conservation  Commission 


0923  Washington/Maiden  St. 
Park 


.32 


Square 


Good 


Ownership  Unknown 


0905  Chandler  Park 

.07 

Park 

0928  West  Rutland  Square 

2.00 

Park 

0930  Derby  Park 

6.00 

Park 

Good 
Good 
Fair 


32.51 


2)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BLOCK  BETWEEN  LONG  AND 
CENTRAL  WHARVES  AS  A  LANDSIDE  ACCOMMODATION  FOR 
COMMUTER/  TOURIST/EXCURSION  BOAT  OPERATORS 

—explore  utilizing'  a  portion  of  the  first  floor  of  the  telephone 
building  as  a  waiting  area  for  boat  passengers  and  adioinistra- 
tive  offices  for  boat  operators 

--extend  the  bulkhead  between  these  wharves  so  that  it  lines 
up  with  the  bulkhead  running  between  Central  and  India 
Wharves 

—construct  an  outdoor  covered  waiting  area  for  passengers 
over  this  new  land  area 

—reinforce  the  functional  relationships  between  the  first  floor 
of  the  telephone  building  and  the  covered  waiting  area  by 
extending  the  sidewalk,  and  realigning  the  street,  and  paving 
both  with  special  material 

3)  IMPROVE  THE  PEDESTRIAN  CONNECTION  TO  AND  THROUGH 
INDIA  WHARF 

—consider  development  of  a  park  between  Harbor  Towers  and 
Rowes  Wharf 

— support  the  continuaton  of  private  pleasure  boating  activities 
in  the  water  of  this  area  with  linkage  to  the  necessary  land- 
side  support. 

4)  INTEGRATE  ROWES  AND  FOSTER  WHARVES— THE  APPRAISERS 
BUILDING  AREA— INTO  A  PEDESTRIAN/OPEN  SPACE  SCHEME 

—provide  a  visual  terminus  for  the  Broad  Street  linkage  to  the 
sea  with  an  open  space  adjacent  to  the  former  location  of  the 
historic  ferry  slip 

—provide  finger  paths  to  the  water's  edge  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  A. P.  Wilcox  building  and  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Appraiser's  Building 

—develop  a  mini-park  between  India  and  Rowes  Wharves  to 
continue  the  open  space  system  forming  the  harbor  walk,  to 
provide  an  amenity  for  the  proposed  residences  adjacent  to  it, 
and  to  provide  an  outdoor  eating  area  for  the  adjacent  busi- 
ness community  and  the  general  public 

— extend  pedestrian  access  along  the  water's  edge 

5)  REDEVELOP  FORT  POINT  CHANNEL  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART 
OF  THE  OPEN  SPACE/  PEDESTRIAN  SYSTEM 

—provide  pedestrian  access  to  and  along  both  sides  of  the 
proposed  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 


— provide  finger  paths  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sheraton 
Building  to  Fort  Point  Channel  and  the  proposed  park 

—provide  a  park  covering  the  area  between  the  edge  of  the 
Sheraton  Building  to  Congress  Street  as  a  passive,   "sitting 
and  eating"  area 

— incorpozrate  the  open  space  on  Museum  Wharf  into  the  harbor 
walk  pedestrian  access  system 

— promote  dinghy  rental  and  sailing  south  of  the  Summer  Street 
bridge . 

Of  all  these  goals,   the  rehabilitation  of  Long  Wharf,   schedxiled  to  begin 
in  the  spring/siommer  of  1980  will  come  first.     The  exploration  and 
development  of  other  opportunities,  some  outlined  here,  will  require  a 
continual  planning  process  involving  not  only  the  City  but  a  variety  of 
other  public  agencies,  harbor  residents  and  members  of  the  general 
public  concerned  about  the  future  use  of  central  harbor  as  an  open 
space  resource. 


CHARLESTOWN  NAVY  YARD 

Through  its  Redevelopment  Authority  the  City  has  begun  the  nationally 
acclaimed  redevelopment  of  the  old  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.     Over  the 
ten  years  or  so  that  it  wiD.  take  to  complete  the  project,  the  former 
base  will  see  an  approximately  $200  million  investment  of  public  and 
private  funds  to  create  a  mixed-use  waterfront  development. 

The  City's  plans  for  the  Shipyard  include  some  features  similar  to  the 
"Quincy  Market"  project,  but  the  Charlestown  project  will  have  a  flavor 
of  its  own,  especially  with  its  marine  orientation.     One  very  significant 
element  of  the  Shipyard  project  is  the  creation  of  Shipyard  Park  -  a 
16.4  acre  recreation  facility  conveniently  located  both  to  welcome  visitors 
and  serve  the  Yard's  new  residential  community.     "Shipyard  Park"  sits 
at  the  southwest  end  of  the  old  naval  yard  and  includes  the  old  Dry- 
dock  #2  and  Pier  4.     From  the  park,  visitors  can  enjoy  some  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  Boston  skyline  and  the  Harbor. 

The  park  has  three  defined  elements:     (1)  the  4.5  acre  landscaped  area 
now  under  construction  which  contains  a  fountain,  exhibit  pavilion, 
concession  area,  children's  play  area  and  undulating  green  spaces;  (2) 
the  Pier  4  public  laoiding  area,  under  design  at  present,  which  includes 
space  for  some  fifty  pleasure  boats  to  tie  up  temporarily  as  well  as 
space  for  harbor  cruise  boats  to  drop  off  and  pick  up  passengers;  and 
(3)  the  Dry  dock  #2  area  for  which  development  funds  are  being  sought. 

Drydock  #2  is  a  special  open  space  area  because  it  will  not  only  be 
attractive  to  those  who  want  to  stroll  around  it  or  sit  on  the  benches 
beside  it,  but  also  because  it  will  house  waterbome  craft,  especially 
"Tall  Ships,"  while  they  are  visiting  Boston.     Drydock  #2  will  be  a 
natural  and  attractive  place  for  Charlestown  residents  as  well  as  other 
park  visitors  to  spend  leisure  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Shipyard  Park,  the  Navy  Yard  development  wiU 
provide  public  access  along  the  entire  waterfront.     Walkways  and  promen- 
ades, open  to  the  public,  will  be  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
housing  developer,  Immobiliare  New  England. 

The  entire  Shipyard  Park  is  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  with  fvmds  from  several  federal  sources 
including  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of  Heritage  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Services  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  local  Public 
Works  money  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  and  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  monies  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Park  construction  commenced  in  June  1977,  and  completion  is  expected 
in  Spring  1981.     The  landscaped  area  wiU  be  completed  and  open  for 
public  use  in  the  Fall  of  1980. 


COLUMBIA  POINT 

1.  Overview 

A  new  community  is  proposed  at  Colximbia  Point  that  woxild  trans- 
form 105  acres  of  vacant  land,  largely  abandoned  public  housing 
and  a  largely  vacant  mall  retail  into  a  1,500  unit  mixed-income 
community  with  recreational  amenities,   retail  shopping  and  community 
facilities . 

Important  elements  of  the  new  development  program  are  the  water- 
front improvements  and  creation  of  an  18-20  acre  recreational  area, 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  its  marine  location  and  harbor  views 
while  providing  varied  recreational  opportunities  for  Columbia  Point 
and  surrounding  neighborhoods.     The  new  recreation  area  will 
extend  along  the  northern  shoreline  of  Columbia  Point  from  Mother's 
Rest  at  Carson  Beach  to  the  opposite  tip  of  the  peninsula  where 
the  Kennedy  Library  is  located.     It  wiU  provide  an  opportxinity  for 
a  variety  of  water-oriented  activities  and  include  a  beach,  a  boat 
basin  waterfront  promenade,  bike  path,  picnic  areas,  children's 
playground,  basketball  and  tennis  courts,  and  meadows  for  informal 
play. 

When  completed,  the  recreation  area  will  provide  a  missing  link  in 
a  five  mile  chain  of  waterfront  recreation  areas  along  Dorchester 
Bay.     It  will  provide  continuous  public  waterfront  access  from 
Castle  Island  in  South  Boston  to  Malibu  Beach  in  Dorchester.     The 
recreation  area  will  also  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  revitalization  of 
Columbia  Point  by  attracting  new  residents  and  potential  developers. 

The  waterfront  improvements  will  reqviire  sizeable  funding  over  the 
next  five  years  since  the  existing  shoreline  and  recreation  facilities 
are  in  deteriorated  condition.     The  phasing  of  the  improvements 
will  have  to  be  coordinated  with  phasing  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Columbia  Point,  so  that  parts  of  the  shoreline  are  available  for  use 
as  the  new  housing  is  constructed  or  the  existing  housing  rehabilitated. 

2.  Recreation  Area  Program 

The  new  recreation  area  will  be  referred  to  as  Old  Harbor  Re- 
creation Area  and  will  extend  along  the  northern  shoreline  from 
Mother's  Rest  to  the  Kennedy  Library.     At  the  present  time,  the 
recreational  opportunities  for  Colmnbia  Point  residents  exist  at  the 
children's  playgroiond,  basketball  and  tennis  courts,  baUfields  and 
recreation  building,  all  operated  by  the  Boston  Parks-  and  Recreation 
Department.     The  outdoor  facilities  need  upgrading  and  will  be 
physically  integrated  in  the  new  recreation  area.     A  beach  and 
boat  basin  will  be  constructed  to  allow  for  swimming,  sunbathing 
and  boating.     A  waterfront  promenade  will  connect  the  Old  Harbor 
Recreational  Area  to  Carson  Beach  and  the  Kennedy  Library  promenades. 


3)  Active  Recreation  Facilities 

By  aJmost  any  standard,  a  great  need  for  additional  facilities 
exists  in  all  the  communities  traversed  by  the  Corridor. 
Such  facilities  wiU  include  play  areas  ("tot  lots")  for  pre- 
school children,  playfields,  basketball,  tennis  and  other  hard 
surface  courts. 

4)  Station  Plazas 

Effort  has  been  made  to  integrate  the  MBTA  stations  themselves 
into  the  greenbelt  concept.     They  will  include  such  amenities 
as  sitting  areas,  information  kiosks,  telephones  and  restrooms. 
Some  station  plazas  will  be  large  enough  to  accomodate  are 
exhibitions  and  other  community  activities. 

For  the  three  basic  sections  of  the  Corridor,  described  below,  recre- 
ational amenities  wiU  vary  in  accordance  with  the  space  available, 
engineering  requirements  and  neighborhood  needs: 

Section  I  (Back  Bay  to  Massachusetts  Avenue) 

Acoustical  decking  (over  the  tracks)  is  planned  for  this  section 
and  the  parkland  above  it  will  serve  as  a  visual  and  noise  buffer. 
The  deck  area  itself  is  approxmately  5  acres  in  sizes,  but  the 
type  and  extent  of  parkland  is  still  being  explored. 

Section  II  (Ruggles  Street  to  Jackson  Square  Station) 

Park  development  in  this  35-acre  section  will  complement  existing 
recreation  in  the  Corridor  vicinity.     Neighborhoods  throughout  this 
section  are  densely  populated  with  little  park  space  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  Corridor.     Plans  call  for  aU  four  tjrpes  of  park 
development. 

Section  III  (Jackson  Square  Station  to  Forest  HiUs) 

Although  neighborhoods  in  Section  III  are  close  to  Franklin  Park 
and  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  deficiencies  exist  in  local  recreational 
facilities.  Here  the  Corridor  is  wide  enough  (containing  some  41 
acres)  to  accomodate  both  active  and  passive  recreational  activities. 


THE  CENTRAL  HARBOR 

Returning  after  a  ten  or  certainly  a  twenty  year  absence,  a  visitor  to 
Boston's  central  waterfront  today  might  have  difficulty  recognizing  it. 
Over  that  period  of  time  it  has  become  a  new  community,  still  growing 
rapidly  with  new  housing,  commercial  development,  institutional  activity 
and  recreational  facilities.     Most  of  the  area's  historic  character  has 
been  preserved,  but  development  pressures  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  intense. 

Of  the  some  2,000  acres  that  border  Boston  Harbor  as  a  whole,  some 
700  acres  are  vacant,  about  550  acres  are  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
440  acres  for  public  recreation  purposes  and  316  for  commercial  purposes. 
Over  3,000,000  people  Uve  within  25  miles  of  the  Harbor.     For  all  the 
obstacles  in  their  path,  these  people  do  seek  access  to  the  water.     As 
the  recent  BRA  report  ("Boston  Harbor- Challenges  and  Opportunities 
for  the  1980's)  comments: 

Public  access  to  many  parts  of  the  Downtown/Fort  Point 
Channel  is  constrained  and  difficult.     Winding  streets, 
dangerous  intersections,  inadequate  lighting  and  signage,  and 
the  Central  Artery  combine  to  complicate  pedestrian  access  to 
the  harborfront. . . .  but  these  difficiilties  to  not  discoiirage 
flocks  of  people  from  visiting  waterfront  attractions.     Between 
Jxine  of  1978  and  June  of  1979,  936,000  people  visited  the 

Aquarium on  Long  Wharf  up  to  9 ,  000  people  per  day  boarded 

the  tourist/excursion  ,boats  to  tour  the  Harbor  Islands ,  travel 
to  Provincetown  or  listen  to  concerts  in  the  evening ....  People 
bring  brown  lunch  bags  or  food  from  neighboring  restaurants 
to  the  existing  public  open  spaces.     At  lunch  time  on  any 
sunny  day.  Waterfront  Park,  Central  Wharf;  Museum  Wharf 
are  jammed  with  people. 

Boston  Harbor— particularly  its  central  section  betwen  Long  Wharf  and 
the  end  of  Fort  Point  Channel — is  thus  the  focal  point  for  an  open 
space  and  development  program  that  will  protect  and  promote  both  its 
economic  vitality  and  its  recreational  opportunities. 

There  is  as  yet  no  detailed  "blueprint"  for  harbor  development.     It 
could  never  be  that  simple.     But  now  that  development  interest  in  the 
area,   sparked  by  earlier  public  investment,  is  alive  and  moving  on  its 
own,   the  City  has  begun  a  process  of  identif3ring  the  major  issues  and 
articulating  basic  guidelines  for  their  resolution.     Some  of  the  issues 
identified  are: 

— Access  to  the  harbor's  islands,  expanded  water  commuter 
service,  and  use  of  the  Inner  Harbor  for  intra-city  trips 

— Conflicts  between  land  needs  of  water-dependent  uses  and 
uses  such  as  housing,  and  community  open  space  which 
benefit  from  waterfront  sites,  but  do  not  require  them 

— Coordination  and  management  of  diverse  public  entities  having 
overlapping  jurisdictions  in  the  harbor 


— Future  of  underutilized  properties  held  by  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority 

—Harbor  pollution 

"Vacant  waterfront  areas,  and  poor  condition  of  many  piers, 
bulkheads,  and  seawalls 

—Inadequate  public  access  to  the  harborfront  and,  particularly, 
inadequate  public  controls  over  private  development  which 
excludes  public  use  or  access  to  the  Waterfront. 

For  the  Harbor  neighborhoods— East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  End, 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester— most  of  these  issues  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  the  Neighborhood  Profile  section,  as  they  relate  to  more 
local  concerns.     In  the  Downtown/Fort  Point  Channel  area,  chosen  as  a 
prototype  by  the  BRA  study,  these  issues  have  led  to  several  goals  and 
specific  objectives: 

1)  ASSURE  PUBLIC  (INCLUDING  HANDICAPPED)  ACCESS  TO, 
AND  OPEN  SPACE  ALONG,  THE  WATER'S  EDGE 

—by  extending  the  parks  and  walking  systems  of  Boston  to 
included  a  well-lighted,  weU- signed  unified  pedestrian  way 
along  the  water's  edge,  offering  as  much  exposure  to  the 
water  as  possible  without  obstructing  the  effective  operation 
and  security  of  water  dependent  uses  abutting  the  harbor. 

—by  clarifying  the  use  of  State  Street  and  Broad  Street  as  the 

two  major  pedestrian  links  to  the  waterfront  from  the  down- 
jl^wn  and  Lidia,  Summer  and  Congress  Street  as  the  minor 
'"'^  links . 

— by  providing  pedestrian  amenities  along  Atlantic  Avenue  and 
recapturing  the  harbor  side  parking  lane  of  Atlantic  Avenue 
for  pedestrian/  open  space  amenities — bike  racks,  trees, 
benches,  etc. 

— by  encouraging/requiring  public  and  private  entities  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  access  system  as  part  of  their  develop- 
ment/renovation plans. 

2)  BETTER  ACCOMMODATE  BOATING  USES,  ANTICIPATE  THEIR 
GROWTH  AND  PROVIDE  AN  ORDERLY  PROGRAM  FOR  THEIR 
EXPANSION,  CONSIDERING  BOTH  WATERSIDE  AND  LANDSIDE 
SPACE  AND  FUNCTIONAL  NEEDS 

— by  improving  boating  and  tourist  excursion  operations  at  both 
Long  and  Rowes — Fosters  Wharves,  including  the  establishment 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  passenger  waiting  areas 

— by  encouraging  flexible  docking  systems  with  levels  to  accom- 
odate boats  of  different  sizes  and  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  boat  basin  facility  in  Fort  Point  Channel 


—by  promoting  the  development  of  a  public  landing(s)  for  boats 
visiting  the  downtown  waterfront  in  the  vicinity  of  Long 
Wharf  and  Waterfront  Park. 

3)  CREATE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SOUND,  HIGHER  DENSITY 
DEVELOPMENT  THAT  WILL  BE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  OTHER 
WATERFRONT  USES 

— by  encouraging  a  mix  of  water- dependent  and  water- enhanced 
uses  with  priority  given  to  water- dependent  uses  and  public 
access  along  the  water's  edge 

—by  insisting  on  sensitivity  to  visual  concerns  in  the  early 
stages  of  planning  and  design  of  aU  facilities  in  the  area. 

4)  PRESERVE  AND  FINANCE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  NAVI- 
GATIONAL CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HARBOR 

5)  ASSURE  THAT  CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN  AND  NEW  PUBLIC 
SPACES  REFLECT  THE  WATERFRONT"S  HISTORIC  PAST 

Specific  site  projects,  based  on  these  goals  and  objectives,  include  the 
following  proposals: 

1)      DEVELOPMENT  OF  LONG  WHARF  FOR  A  MULTIPLE-USE 
PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

—utilize  the  wharf  as  the  terminus  of  the  Walk- to- the- Sea,  the 
entrance  to  Harbor  Islands  State  Park  and  a  boating  entrance 
for  short  term  visitors. 

— provide  pedestrian  paths  to  and  aroiond  the  water's  edge  in 
recognition  of  the  historic  30  foot  wide  public  way  established 
in  1709  "for  use  forever  by  the  public." 

—develop  two  public  open  spaces:     one  between  the  proposed 
hotel,  the  Chart  House,  and  the  proposed  public  landing  and 
the  other  at  the  terminus  of  the  Walk  to  the  Sea 

—provide  floating  docks  adjacent  to  the  portion  of  the  wharf's 
periphery  for  the  use  of  pilot  boats,  visiting  pleasure  craft, 
water  taxis,  commuter  boats  and  tourist  excursion  boats 

— construct  sheltered  sitting  pavilions  for  the  use  of  waiting 
boat  passengers  and  the  general  public  parallel  to  the  floating 
docks 

— provide  a  tower  for  the  use  of  a  Harbor  Master  and  for 
harbor  viewing  by  the  general  public 


Maintenance/Management 

Improve  and  expand  City's 
maintenance  program;  allocate 
additional  fimds;  expand  staff; 
acquire  equipment 

Explore  additional  sources 

of  maintenance  money;  grants, 

private  sources 

Develop  community 
maintenance  programs: 
Washington-Beech  tot  lot 
Gustav  Emmel  Square 

Security /Enforcement 

Institute  programs  in 
schools  showing  costs  of 
parks  vandalism 

Establish  "Park  Watchers" 
program  similar  to  Neighborhood 
Watchers  to  patrol  parks  and  report 
disturbances  to  police 

Encourage  Police  to  actively  patrol 
parks 


FOOTNOTES 


"Est±nates  of  the  Minority  and  Non-Minority  Population  of  Boston 
Neighborhoods  in  1976."     Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Research 
Department.     "Minority"  includes  Blacks,  American  Indians,  Orientals, 
and  Spanish- speaking  persons. 

"Population  and  Employment  Projections  for  Boston  by  Neighborhood  - 
1975-2000."     Prepared  by  the  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff. 
Revised  October  15,   1979. 

Consensus,  Inc.   (The  Plesser  Poll),   1978  Survey  of  Boston  Resident 
Attitudes . 

1970  Census  Data. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Five  Year  Plan  for  Roxbury  Parks 
Open  Space  and  Recreation 


Boston  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods  and  each  neighborhood  has  a 
character,  a  certain  flair  ail  its  own.     Roxbury  is  unique  among  neighbor- 
hoods in  its  geographic  social  and  economic  makeup.     Within  the  confines 
of  Roxbury,  one  will  find  rolling  hills  topped  by  once  charming  estates, 
lined  by  quaint  brownstones  dating  back  to  the  early  1900's.     The  over- 
whelming residential  quality  of  the  area  cannot  be  oyer  emphasized, 
Roxbury  is  a  most  attractive  setting  in  which  to  raise  a  family. 

Recently,  however  the  area  has  experienced  a  decline  of  interest; 
as  homes  and  properties  have  been  abandoned.     The  incessant  flight  from 
the  inner  city  has  been  just  as  trying  for  Roxbury  as  it  has  for  any 
other  parts  of  the  city.     The  migration  of  many  of  the  more  well-off 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  has  left  behind  a  legacy  of  neglect,  a 
lack  of  capital  and  the  plethra  of  difficult  social  issues  that  accompany 
the  transition  of  an  area  from  a  dynamic  center  in  the  City  to  a  less 
dynamic  center. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  a  commitment  to  its  neighborhoods  and,  this 
being  very- true,  must  address  the  needs  of  its  people.     Parks  are  important 
to  the  vitality  of  an  area  and  as  a  visual  component  of  that  area  they 
play  a  great  part  in  the  self  image  of  any  neighborhood.     This  plan  will 
outline  the  necessary  needs  and  improvements  which  over  a  five  year 
period  will  bring  the  parks  in  Roxbury  to  a  standard  of  which  the  people 


of  Roxbury  and  Boston  as  a  whole  can  be  proud  to  share  in. 

Roxbury  can  be  divided  into  several  sub-neighborhoods  each  with 
some  unique  characteristics.     There  is  Highland  Park  one  of  the  most 
historically  significant  sections  of  Roxbury,   as  is  evident  in  John 
Eliot  and  Alvah   Kittredge  Squares.      It  is  a  neighborhood  with  unique 
^       housing  and  vistas  of  downtorV  Boston.     Currently  the  housing  stock 
occupied  by  older  black  and  white  families,   is  becoming  attractive  to  an 
increasing  percentage  of  young  professionals,  who  along  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Boston   Redevelopment  Authority  are  stabilizing  an  area  which  had 
deteriorated  within  the  past  10  (ten)  years. 

The  Sav-Mor  area  is  relatively  stable  with  moderate  rates  of  abandon- 
^     ment  and  vacant  lots.     There  is  a  relatively  high  rate  of  home  ownership 
in  the  area. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  neighborhoods  within  the  Sav-iVlor 
area  generally  divided  by  Moreland  Street.     South  of  Moreland  Street  the 
^  predominant^ly  black  population  is  middle  income  with  many  long-term 
residents.      Housing  is  in  better  condition  than  in  the  rest  of  the  area 
or  in   Roxbury  as  a  whole.      North  of  Moreland  Street,  the  Hispanic  and 
Cape  Verdean  communities  have  recently  begun  to  expand  along  Dudley 
Street.     The  white  population  is  mostly  older  homeowners  scattered 
throughout  the  area.     A  major  concern  to  the  area  and  Roxbury  as  a  whole 
is  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  commercial  strip  which  has  deteriorated  greatly 
in  the  past  decade,   but  which  has  been  recently  targeted  for  revitalization. 

Lower  Roxbury  is  an  area  with  diverse  land  uses  -  residential. 
Industrial,   commercial  and  recreational.     Although  lower  Roxbury  is  a 
primarily  lower  income  area  troubled  by  crime  and  dominated  by  housing 


projects,  the  area's  strength  lies  in  the  Dudley  terminal  area  which  is 
Roxbury's  central  business  area.     Other  strengths  Include  new  housing 
developed  by  the  Lower  Roxbury  Community  Corporation,   Campus  High  School, 
the  new  Occupational  resource  center,   and  the  vast  amount  of  vacant  land 
that  lies  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  where  an  industrial  park  is  presently 
being  developed. 

Washington  Park  is  a  502  acre  area  bounded  by  Washington,   Dudley, 
Warren  and  Seaver  Streets  contoino  50%  of  Roxbury's  residents.     Median 
incomes  and  property  values  here  are  the  highest  in  the  district. 

Physically,  Washington  Park  is  quite  diverse  with  well  maintained 
older  residential  areas  near  Franklin  Park,   new  housing  constructed 
under  the  renewal  program  in  the  center,  and  the  Dudley  Station  commer- 
cial/institutional area  near  lower  Roxbury. 


STATISTICS   -   ROXBURY   PLANNING   DISTRICT 
1970  U.S.   Census 


Highland 

Lower 

Washington 

Total 

Population 

Park 

Sav-Mor 

Roxbury 

Park 

District 

City 

Total 

7,639 

7,163 

8,596 

19,503 

49,901 

641,077 

%  Black 

70% 

84% 

78% 

88% 

82% 

16i 

%  Spanish 

10% 

05% 

08% 

03% 

06% 

03S 

%  White 

20% 

11% 

14% 

09% 

12% 

811 

%  Under  18 

34% 

37% 

43% 

49% 

42% 

289 

%  65  &  Over 

11% 

11% 

7% 

10% 

10% 

139 

Income 

Median 

$6,100 

$6,300 

$4,900 

$  6,600 

$6,300 

$  9,10« 

%  Below  Poverty  Level 

23.0% 

20.0% 

33.0% 

24.0% 

25.0% 

12.09 

%  Unemployed 

8.6% 

6.6% 

11.0% 

6.3% 

6.5% 

4.39 

Housing 

Total   Units 

3,258 

2,455 

3,443 

6,919 

16,705 

232,44*' 

Median  Value 

$8,800 

$9,500 

$7,400 

$13,000 

$10,300 

$19,60C 

%  1   &  2  Family 

19% 

34% 

13% 

26% 

23% 

3r. 

Structures 

1 

%  Owner-Occupied 

53% 

66% 

26% 

52% 

49% 

809 

Note: 


1977  unemployment  was  estimated  to  be  20.3%  district-wide  in  a  City  of 
Boston  survey  conducted  in  May,   1977  by  Hart  Research  Associates,    Inc. 
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FACILITIES   IMPROVEMENT  TIME  TABLE 
EXISTING  PARKS 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  parks  and  park  facilities  in 
Roxbury.     Specified  are  the  needed  improvements  and  a  five  year  improve- 
ment plan  for  their  implementation. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  City  has  annually  spent  approximately 
$3.75  million  on  park  rehabilitation.     Municipal  bond,   COBG,   Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,   Local  Public  Works  Grants  and  private  endowments 
ail  have  contributed  to  this  expenditure.     The  average  cost  to  reconstruct 
a  typical  playground  (which  might  include  two  ballfields,   a  game  court, 
a  tot  lot  and  passive  area,  without  sports  lighting)  is  $350,000.     At 
that  rate,  the  City  could  afford  to  rehabilitate  no  more  than  ten 
facilities  per  year  and  it  would  take  ten  years  to  meet  current  needs 
alone.     In  actual  practice,   available  funds  have  been  spread  more  thinly 
on  partial  renovations  to  meet  most  immediate  and  pressing  demands. 
However  allocated,  the  available  funds  have  almost  always  fallen  short 
of  optioaal  investment.     Due  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Roxbury 
planning  district,   park  improvements  will  be  prioritized  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  most  pressing  needs  are  met  first  and  all  neighborhoods 
receive  some  degree  of  attention. 

Preliminary  Priority  Rankii=tg^;^4trk-4mppovemerrts-are  as  follows: 

The  City  is  currently  attempting  to  synthesis  and  update  studies 
on  a  neighborhood-by-neighborhood  basis.     Also  under  review  is  the  Park*^ 
Department's  own  general  engineering  evaluation  of  playground  facilities. 
Made  expressly  without  detailed  knowledge  of  neighborhood  preferences 
or  social  circumstances,   it  provides  a  general  basis  for  estimating 
rehabilitation  costs. 


Engineer's  Survey 

Excellent:     Refers  to  parks  where  for  the  most  part  only  minimal 
capital  investment  (replacement  of  benches,   resurfacing  of  play  courts, 
etc.)  or  routine  maintenance  (trimming,   shrubbing,   etc.)  is  required. 
Good:      Refers  to  parks  where  minimal  capital  investment  plus  replacement 
of  major  pieces  of  equipment  is  required  because  of  heavy  use  or 

occasional  vandalism. 

1-he 
Fair:     Refers  to  parks  where,   in  addition  to  l9«  above,  there  is  a  case 

to  be  made  for  a  substantial  new  improvement  (new  tot-lot  area,  for 

example)  major  relandscaping,   or  correction  of  a  basic  problem  (such 

as  drainage)  if  it  affects  the  park  as  whole  to  a  significant  degree. 

Poor:     Refers  to  parks  where  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  vandalism, 

or  deterioration  involving  more  than  50%  of  the  park.     The  rating 

system  has  three  purposes:     to  establish,   in  a  systematic  way,  the 

overall  condition  of  parks  in  each  neighborhood;  to  compare  neighborhoods 

on  this  basis;  and  to  see  if  any  relationship  exists  between  the 

conditions  found  and  the  money  invested  to  improve  them  over  the  last 

seven  to  eight  years. 


Neighborhood     Facility 

Condition 

Improvements  Needed 

Estimated 
Cost 

Roxbury              iVIarcella 

Good 

general  improvements 
fence,  tot- lot 

$200K 

Washington 

Good 

playfield,   lighting 
general  improvements 

$300  K 

Howe 

Good 

fence 

$  75K 

Woodcliff 

Excellent 

general  improvements 

$  30K 

Orchard  Park 

Poor 

total  reconstruction 

$250  K 

Mt.   Pleasant 

Poor 

general  improvements 

$  50K 

Little  Scobie 

Good 

general  improvements 

$  50K 

Crawford  St. 

Fair 

reconstruct  playfield 
landscaping,   benches 

$125K 

Jefferson 

Good 

fence,   benches, 
landscaping 

$100K 

Mason  Pool 

» 

landscaping,  fence 

$  10K 

King  St. 

Poor 

total  reconstruction 

$250  K 

Lambert 

Good 

general  improvements 

$  30K 

.j:^  St.  James 

Good 

general  improvements 

$  '30K 

Kitteridge 

Excellent 

Highland 

Good 

Jandscaping,  walks 
benches 

$100K 

Thorton 

undeveloped 

passive  area 

$150K 

Walnut 

Good 

fence 

$  15K 

Townsend 

Good 

benches,   landscaping 

$  30K 

Quincy 

Good 

general  improvements 

$  25K 

Harris  Park 

Excellent 

—  «■■ 

.. 

Squares 


Estimated 

Facility 

Condition 

Improvements  Needed 

Cost 

Heath 

Fair/Good 

landscaping,  fence 

$  10K 

Eliot 

Good/Fair 

— 

Lin  wood 

Good/Fair 



— 

Cedar  Square  Good/Fair 
Snyder  Square  Good/Fair 
Elm  Hill  Good/Fair 

Wolf  Square        Good/Fair 


Parks  Status  Report  and  Inventory 


Park  Name 

Site  description; 
for   IcY- 

Ownership; 

Area; 

Zoning; 


Condition 


Natural  Features ; 


%5yr.  Improvement  Plan 


Facilities 
Analysis 


Condition 


Activity  Analysis 


Parks  Status  Report  and  Inventory 


Park  Name 

Condition 

Site  description; 

/J.^l 

Ownership: 

S"rea:    0  '  y 

Zoninq: 

Managanent: 

Natural  Features: 
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^Ui' 
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%5yr.   Improvanent  Plan 
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Activity  Analysis 
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Park  Name 

Site  description; 

Ownership; 
Airea;    I .  -  8 
Zoning: 
Manaqgnent: 


Condition 


Natural  Features:  q,,^,^,  d,r,;,r^,y,  ^vv. 


hiL 


%5yr.  Improvenent  Plan 


Facilities 
Analjsis 
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hbNCfcS     lANt    T»I'L) 

l-nuMAlN 

(>AhLACi    Can 
Lii.tiiir.b  Hulls 


Condition 

UNUSAU( 

UNuSAbI 

1 . 

>AXR    - 

UNUSAbI 

UNUSAbI 

1 . 

-llNUi>Ani 

UNUSAbI 

UNUSAbI 

j_ 

-UNUSABI 

UNUSAbI 

UNUSAbI 

1- 

-UNUSAIM 

UNUSABI 

UdUSAUl 

Activity  Analtjsis 
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Park  Name 

•  t  ■  /- ' 


Condition 


f" 


Site  description; 


'•  ,■.;■'     "i  I."  ' 


Ownership: 
Area:  .^'  '-^ 0 
Zoning: 
Manaqgnent: 


Natural  Features:  0/k,'^    .'Je/^"4'V>  ^.(/-' 


Facilities 
Analjsis 


Cond: 
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X5yr.   Improvement  Plan 
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Park  Name 

Site  description; 


Condition 
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%5yr.  Improvement  Plan 
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COMMUNITY  PARK  MANAGEMENT 

The  Parks  Department  due  to  budgetary  and  manpower  constraints  has' 
had  some  difficulty  maintaining  the  parks  in  Boston's  neighborhoods, 
jp  R<«bury's  park  evidence  prime  examples  of  the  kind  of  deterioration 
that  can  take  place  over  just  a  few  years  of  oversight.     Workers  from 
CETA  and  other  government  job  placement  programs  have  been  employed 
by  the  Parks  Department  in  order  to  extend  their  capacity.     While  these 
efforts  constitute  a  positive  approach  to  park  maintenance  by  the 
Department,  they  have  not,  for  various  reasons,  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  success.     Tasks  involved  in  park  management  surpass  the  present 
^     skills  of  the  individual  worker^ who  must  then  be  trained  by  their 
Parks  Department  supervisors,  causing  a  net  loss  in  efficiency. 
Thus,  we  face  a  dilemma;   how  do  we  maintain  parks  at  reasonable  cost 
utilizing  available  personnel?     The  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
distribute  park  maintenance  duties  at  the  community  level. 

In  Roxbury,  there  are  several  groups  who  take  active  interest  in 
park  maintenance;   in  some  cases  the  groups  may  be  primary  users  of 
the  facilities  for  example,   baseball  leagues,   and  in  some  cases  they 
are  just  concerned  citizens.     It  is  recommended  in  Roxbury,   because 
of  its  severe  park  maintenance  difficulties  that  at  least  some  of  the 
basic  maintenance  duties  in  specific  parks  be  made  the  permanent 
responsibility  of  designated  community  groups.     This  would  have  the 
added  impact  of  reducing  vandalism  and  increasing  community  awareness 
of  the  value  of  viable  parks  through  vested  interests.     The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  groups  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  selected  should 
be  worked  out  during  Year  One  of  the  planning  period. 


Roxbury  Neighborhood  Planning 

Five  Year  Open  Space  and   Recreation  Plan 

A  listing  of  NPO  facilities,   indoor  facilities  and  pools  and  rinks  in 
Roxbury. 


Boy's  Club  of  America-  Roxbury  Club  House 
115  Warren  Street 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House 
36  Dearborn  Street 

YMCA-  Roxbury  Branch 
401  Warren  Street 

Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 

YWCA  Aswalos  House 
246  Seaver  Street 

Indoor  Facilities 


Shelburn  Recreation  Center 
Orchard  Park  Recreation  Center 
M.D.C.    Pools 


2D10-57 
2D10-59 
2D10-60 
2D11-26 
2D11-29 


2D10-50 
2D10-51 


Melnea  A.   Cass  Pool 

Washington  Street  at  Martin   Luther  King  Boulevard 

M.D.C.   Skating   Rinks 

Melnea  A.   Cass  Memorial   Park 

Washington  Street  at  Martin   Luther  King  Boulevard 


Five  Year  Open  Space  Plan  Use  Planning  and  Zoning 
Roxbury  has  the  unique  problem  of  an  incredible  amount  of  vacant 
lots  due  to  abandonment  and  building  demolition.     There  are  4,381,624 
square  feet  of  privately  owned  vacant  lots  and  3,270,469  square  feet 
of  publicly  owned  vacant  lots  in  Roxbury.     The  five  year  open  space 
management  plan  will  address  the  needs  for  improvement  and  upkeep  of 
those  areas. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  future  uses  of  so  many  vacant  areas  it  will 
be  necessary  to  create  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the  area.     The 
realization  that  some  of  the  publicly  or  privately  owned  land  in  Roxbury 
is  fit  for  development  while  other  land  is  less  desirable  necessitates 
some  type  of  flexibility  in  the  plan.     Zoning  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  such  plan.     For  greatest  success  these  processes 
should  be  initiated  during  year  one  of  the  five  year  planning  period. 

Open  Space  Managment  Inventory  of  Publicly  Owned  Vacant  Lots  And 

Maintenance  on  Open  Space 

The  open  space  management  program  is  proceeding  smoothly  in  Roxbury. 
As  of  September  1979,  thousands  of  square  feet  of  vacant  lot  space  had  been 
treated  by  the  program.     A  strong  push  will  be  made  to  have  a  clear 
visible  presence  In  each  open  space  during  the  five  year  planning  period. 

The  open  space  management  program  should  continue  as  it  presently 
operates  in  Roxbury,   and  programming  of  lots  and  management  tasks  will 
be  submitted  as  usual  prior  to  each  scheduling  period.      In  conjunction 
with  the  open  space  management  program,   all  efforts  will  be  made  to  turn 
open  space  management  responsibilities  over  to  the  community  through  the 


mechanism  of  community  groups.     It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  generate 

both  local  interest  in  the  physical  disposition  of  the  parcels  and  some 

opportunity  for  economic  return  to  the  community.     Years  1-3  will  see  a 

strong  concentration  of  efforts  to  bring  city  owned  vacant  lots  up  to 

an  acceptable  condition  and  during  years  three  to  five  a  strong  push  will 

be  made  to  consolidate  a  program  of  community  resident  management  for  the 

sites. 

There  are  several  groups  in  the  field  of  open  space  preservation  who 
have  already  had  some  degree  of  experience.     The  Trust  for  Public  Land 
and  Boston  Natural  Areas  fund  have  been  very  successful  in  their  operations] 
and  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  seek  their  services  and  the  services  of 
groups  like  theirs  when  deriving  strategies  of  land  acquisition,  funding 
and  whatever  other  management  questions  which  may  arise. 

Owner  occupants  will  be  encouraged  to  purchase  and  maintain  the  lots 
abutting  their  properties  for  use  as  expanded  yard  area  or  vegetable 
gardens.     This  policy  has  been  successful  in  the  past  in  Roxbury,  and  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  asthetic  quality  of  the  neighborhood. 
These  efforts,   it  is  expected,   will  strengthen  community  resident's 
interest  and  participation  in  the  upkeep  and  management  of  their  immediate 
environs. 


Urban  Wilds  in  Roxbury 
In  Roxbury  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  those  natural  areas 
still  existing  for  two  reasons;  one,  they  are  under  constant  threat  of 
development  due  to  the  urban  land  crunch,   and  two,  they  are  invaluable 
sources  of  passive  recreation  for  the  lower  income  and  less  mobile  popul- 
ation that  Roxbury  houses.     As  part  of  the  five  year  open  space  plan, 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  13  possible  urban  wilds  sites 
totalling  15.59  acres  presently  existing  in  Roxbury.     These  sites  will 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  respective  contributions  to  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  community,  the  fragility  of  the  environment,  the 
feasibility  of  returning  the  land  to  natural  uses,  and  the  threat  of 

xz  impending  development. 

F 
^  Of  the  13  urban  wild  sites  in  Roxbury  4;  St.   James,   Alpine,  fountain 

Street  and  Warren  Gardens  are  under  threat  of  development.     During  year  one 
these  sites  will  be  examined  and  some  sort  of  action  program  will  be  divised 
-  to  save  those  sites  for  which  the  community,   in  conjunction  with  the  BRA, 
V  feels  the  greatest  sense  of  need.     Whatever  operations  take  place  in  these 
regards  may  be  tied  in  with  the  general  land  use  plan. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  oversight  and  management  duties  of  urban 
wilds  locations  to  be  delegated  to  community  groups  as  they  become  avail- 
able.    Land  trusts  have  also  proven  successful  in  managing  urban  wilds 
so  they  too  should  be  considered  as  an  option  for  wilds  management.     Boston 
Natural  area  fund  has  expressed  an  interest  in  providing  capital  to  re- 
naturalize  mid-city  spaces,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  operate  in 
Roxbury. 


The  following  are  some  sample  descriptions  of  the  Urban  Wilds 

sites  in  Roxbury  that  the  City  and  the  BRA  landscape  architect  deemed 

worth  saving  for  City  living  enjoyment. 

10-02  0.53  acres  three  mutually  adjoining  BRA  owned  vacant  lots 

on  the  northerly  side  of  St.   James  Street  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill  offer  an  outstanding  view  north- 
erly toward  Downtown  Boston. 

10-03  2.52  acres  mutually  adjoining  spaces  opened  by  demolition 

2.93  acres  both  sides  of  the  hilltop  along  former  Regent 

Street  (discontinued)  between  Circuit  Street  and 
Alpine  Street.     Here  is  a  5  to  6  acre  potential 
for  a  handsome  public  green  space  (Roxbury 
Memorial  Garden?)  of  grass,  flowers,  trees  and 
shrubs.     Or  it  could  first  be  a  great  vegetable 
garden  allotment?     Preserving  the  open-ness  and 
neighborhood  enjoyment  aspects  of  this  combined 
space  under  neighborhood  oversight  could  strength- 
en the  liveability  of  neighboring  homes  and 
apartments. 

10-06  1.4  acres  A  prominent  puddingstone  outcrop  surrounded  and 

isolated  by  Warren  Street,   Walnut  Avenue  and 
Richard  Street,   relocated.     Adjoins  new  row-houses i 
and  apartments  on   Fountain  Street,    Richard  Street, 
and  Warren  Street.     Included  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  former  land  gift  to  the  City  of  Boston  under 
a  will,   seeking  to  keep  the  land  open  forever. 

10-10  In  the  valley  of  Cedar  Street  between  Highland 

Street  and  Centre  Street,   half  an  acre  (23,600 
sq.   ft.)  on  the  northerly  side  of  Cedar  Street, 
is  in  the  permanent  care  and  control  of  the 
City  of  Boston  Conservation  Commission.     Adjacent 
on  the  same  side  of  Cedar  Street  are  additional 
73,900  sq.   ft.   now  vacant,   partly  wooded,   part 
massive  puddingstone  outcrops,  on  two  different 
levels  including  land  level  with   Linwood  Street 
and  vacant  land  behind  the  historic  Alvah   Kittredgei 
house  (10  Linwood),   an  architectural  monument, 
currently  R.A.P.   headquarters.     Adding  the  two 
together,  there  could  be  kept  open  and  gardened 
or  wooded  and  played  on,   but  not  built  upon,  an 
integrated  area  of  97,600  sq.   ft.,   some  2.24 
acres  for  neighborhood  enjoyment. 

Also  on  the  southerly  side  of  Cedar  Street,   at 
Cedar  Park,   a  further  30,800  sq.   ft.   now  vacant 
could  be  protected  for  neighborhood  enjoyment, 
and  for  enhancement  of  living  in  the  boarded  up 
apartments  if  they  are  ever  re-opened. 


This  parks  and  open  space  management  program  if  implemented  in 
Roxbury  will  yield  benefits  in  terms  of  resident  satisfaction  and  beauty. 
It  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  reciaimation  of  inner  city  park  facilities 
from  deterioration  and  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  other  revitalization 
strategies  operating  within  the  district.      It  is  anticipated  that  this 
program  and  programs  like  it  implemented  throughout  the  City  will  once 
again  make  Boston's  a  viable  park  system. 
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EXHIBIT  I 


REHABILITATION  NEED/RANK 


Naiahborhood 

Upham's  Comer 

P.oxbury 

Franklin  Field/Mattapan 

'iorth  End 

Jamaica  Plain 

East  Boston 

Charlestown 

Field's  Corner 

;Mission  Hill 

^Roslindale 

JFenviay/Kenmore 

ISouth  End 

I 

lAllston/BHghton 

^ack  3ay/Beacon  Hill 
■South  Cove/Chinatown 
South  Boston 
'.'est  Roxbury 
■iyds  Park 


■ 
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%   Facilities  in  Poor/Unusbale  Cond. 

Rank 

44 

1 

32 

2 

29 

3 

21 

4 

17 

5 

16 

6 

15 

7 

14  . 

3 

14 

9 

10 

• 

10 

9 

n 

9 

12 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 

Q 
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Adapted  from  Preliminary  Qoen  Soacs  Inventory 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  1978. 
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I.        COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

History 

Since  the  1830's,   South  Boston,  like  other  neig^hborhoods  near 
downtown  Boston,  has  ^eatly  expanded  its  land  area  by  filling 
bays,  coves  and  inlets.     For  example,  most  of  the  industrial  sector 
north  of  1st  Street,  the  Strandway,  and  the  Castle  Island  area  was 
created  by  landfill.     Today,   South  Boston  is  a  peninsula  of  approxi- 
mately four  square  miles  with  spacious  beaches  and  well-maintained 
parks.     Its  prime  location  not  only  affords  its  residents  direct 
access  to  downtown  Boston,  but  also  immediate  access  to  points 
north  and  south.     South  Boston  is  a  stable,  middle-income  neigh- 
borhood and  is  considered  one  of  the  safest  neighborhoods  in 
Boston . 

Population 

Between  1950  and  1970  South  Boston  lost  almost  a  third  of  its 
popiilation.     Although  the  population  has  remained  relatively  stable 
since  1970,  at  38,000  there  has  been  an  increasing  turnover  and 
change  in  the  population.     Recent  statistics  show  that  the  largest 
age  groups  were  25-44  years  old  (21.5%);  45-64  years  old  (24.8%); 
and  over  65  years  (15.^).     Thus,  approximately  62%  of  South 
Boston  residents  are  25  years  or  older  as  compared  to  the  cit3rwide 
average  of  57%. 

South  Boston  has  a  population  density  of  16  person/acre.     Compared 
to  other  neighborhoods,   South  Boston  had  the  fifth  lowest  density 
rate.     This  figure  was  computed  by  including  the  industrial  district  • 
north  of  First  Street;  therefore,  the  realistic  density  rate  is 
actually  among  the  highest  in  the  city. 


Personal  Income  Levels 

According  to  the  U.S.   Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  the 
median  family  income  ranged  within  the  sub -neighborhoods  of  South 
Boston  from  $4,590  to  $11,207  in  1970  as  compared  to  the  City  of 
Boston  median  of  $9,133. 

Topographical 

The  neighborhood  of  South  Boston  is  bordered  by  water  on  the 
north,  east  and  south  sides  and  an  industrial  belt  on  the  west. 
Topographically,   South  Boston  is  generally  flat  with  some  gentle 
sloping  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Park  which  rises  steeply  from 
the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet.     The  Dorchester  Heights  Monument 
was  erected  within  the  park  to  commemorate  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  from  Boston  by  the  colonists  in  1776. 


APPENDIX 


a.  The  beach  will  be  located  near  the  proposed  housing  and 
will  be  accessible  on  foot  to  the  residents  and  by  car  to  other 
visitors.     There  will  be  beach  parking  provided  next  to  the 
existing  recreation  bioilding.     Some  picnic  facilities  will  be 
provided  on  the  beach  and  restrooms  and  possibly  a  conces- 
sioner's stand  may  be  accommodated  in  the  recreation  building. 
To  protect  the  beach  from  the  winds  and  waves  while  con- 
taining the  sand,  terminal  structures  such  as  breakwaters  or 
groins  will  need  to  be  constructed.     Due  to  the  extensive 
tidal  flats,  some  dredging  will  be  necessary  to  create  a 
swimming  basin. 

b.  The  boat  basin  will  be  located  close  to  the  future 
University/Community  Center  and  Kennedy  Library.     It  will 
accommodate  200-250  boats.     There  will  be  a  public  landing 
which  would  allow  University  commuter  ferry  and  harbor 
cruise  boats  for  the  Kennedy  Library  to  stop  at  Columbia 
Point.     The  boat  basin  will  be  protected  on  the  northeast  side 
by  a  permanent  breakwater,  which  can  be  used  for  strolling 
and  fishing.     A  boat  channel  will  have  to  be  dredged  to 
connect  the  boat  basin  to  the  main  Dorchester  Bay  Channel. 

c.  A  waterfront  promenade  will  extend  along  the  entire 
northern  shoreline  and  it  will  inter-connect  various  parts  of 
the  recreation  area.     The  promenade  wiH  allow  for  walking, 
sitting  and  enjojnng  of  water  views.     The  entire  Old  Harbor 
Recreation  Area  will  be  extensively  landscaped  with  a  diver- 
sity of  planting  suitable  for  a  seashore  such  as  beach  pliuns, 
oaks,  dwarf  pines,  juaipers,  bayberry  and  others.     Walkways 
in  the  recreation  area  will  be  a  combination  of  hard  paved 
surfaces,  boardwalks  or  stone  dust  paths. 

In  its  over-all  plans  for  development  at  Columbia  Point  the  City  is  con- 
sidering arrangements  that  woiild  place  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
park  maintenance  (shoreline,  playg^rounds  and  recreation  building)  in 
the  hands  of  the  private  developer  and  management  entity  selected  to 
operate  new  housing  at  the  Point.     This  will  allow  Point  residents  a 
greater  role  in  the  use  of  these  facilities  and  provide  a  more  direct 
source  of  maintenance. 


ACTION  PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


Activity 

NEW  PARK  CONSTRUCTION 

Gardner  Street  Landfill  -  design/ 
funding/implementation . 

Carrolton  Road 

design/fun  ding/implementation . 

Hastings  Street  Lot 

design/fun  din  g/implementation . 

PARK  REDESIGN/RECONSTRUCTION 

Explore  ways  of  improving 
existing  school  playgrounds. 

NEW  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Gardner  Street  Landfill  - 
Explore  City-wide  and 
innovative  recreation  uses . 
Provision  of  winter  sports 
activities;  activities  for  the 
handicapped. 

Tie  in  development  of  Dump 
Shoreline  Urban  Wilds  area 
with  Landfill  recreation 
facilities:     bicycle  paths, 
jogging  paths,  etc. 

Additional  tennis  courts 

RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

In  conjunction  with  the  School 
Department,  institute  programs 
at  the  school  playgrounds. 

Expand  recreation  programs  for 
elderly  and  handicapped 
persons . 

MAINTENANCE/MANAGEMENT 

Improve  and  expand  City's 
maintenance  program. 
Allocate  additional  fxinds; 
expand  staff;  acqiiire 
equipment . 


Activity 

Explore  additional  sources  of 
maintenance  money:     grants, 
private  sources. 

Develop  community  maintenance 
programs  -  Piemonte  Park  - 
Duffy  Square. 


/ 


IV.    FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

Priorities  for  action  in  the  next  five  years  for  West  Roxbury 
include :  « 

1.  Developing  a  recreation  plan  for  the  Gardner  Street  Landfill. 

Starting  with  Year  I,  the  Landfill  Task  Force  shoiild  join  with 
interested  citizens  of  West  Roxbury  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  Landfill,  once  it  is  closed  in  June,  1980.     Elements 
of  the  plan  should  include:     study  of  Sasaki  Associates  con- 
sultants report  to  londerstand  the  t3rpes  of  facilities /uses  the 
Landfill  can  sustain;  develop  uses  which  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community,  using  this  Open  Space  Plan  as  a  starting 
point;  determine  funding  sources,  both  public  and  private,  to 
get  the  facilities  built. 

The  Task  Force  should  also  consider  the  City-wide  needs  for 
recreation,  since  this  is  a  large  site.     It  should  also  consider 
the  Urban  Wilds  designation  for  the  Charles  River  shoreline 
adjacent  to  the  site,  in  planning  for  recreation  activities. 
Innovative  uses  in  recreation  shoiild  also  be  explored.     For 
example,  other  cities  are  developing  special  playgrounds  to 
accommodate  both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  specially -designed  play  equipment. 
Competitions  could  be  held  to  name  the  site,  or  to  discover  an 
innovative  use  or  unmet  need. 

2.  Urban  WHds 

Among  the  privately-owned  Urban  Wilds  acres  in  West  Roxbury, 
the  Brook  Farm  site  is  particularly  significant. 

This  property  currently  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  is  seeking  to  acquire 
this  wetlands  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  drainage  land 
of  the  Charles  River.     This  land  is  also  identified  as  part  of 
the  Charles  to  Charles  Open  Space  Plan.     In  addition,  Brook 
Farm  is  on  the  National  Historic  Register  and  is  located  on 
this  property.     Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  MDC  to  acquire  this  property. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  a  Five  Year  Strategy  for  Open 
Space . 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

Activity 

PARK  REHAB /RESTORATION 

Mary  Draper  Play^ound 
Install  lights  at  ballfields. 
Refurbish  field  -  new 
benches,  etc. 

Mary  Draper  Pool 

Sign  needed  -  vandal-proof 
lights  for  parking  lot. 
Rehab  locker  room. 
Provide  additional  security. 

PLANNING 

Work  with  West  Roxbury 

Landfill  Task  Force  to  plan 
recreation  uses  for  re-use 
of  the  site. 

Establish  working  group  in 
vicinity  of  Carrolton  Road 
to  explore  development  of  the 
Carrolton  Road  vacant  lot  as 
a  park. 

Review  passive  recreation  uses/ 
potential  for  conservation 
lands. 

Once  Sawmill  Brook  is  acquired 
by  MDC,  assist  in  planning 
passive  recreation  uses. 

Update  and  revise  open  space  and 
recreation  plan  with  assistance 
of  community  residents . 

Coordinate  neighborhood  open 
space  and  recreation  activities. 

Participate  in  CDBG/Capital  Budget 
process  to  allocate  ftmds  for 
parks/recreation  purposes . 


owned  property  should  be  a  combination  parking  lot  and  planted 
sitting  area,  with  the  benches  shielded  from  the  cars  by  shrubbery. 
Passive  recreation  may  also  be  provided  on  conservation  land  as 
appropriate  and  as  Urban  Wilds  sites  are  acquired  by  the  City. 

The  remaining  43.38  acres  are  devoted  to  active  recreation  areas. 
West  Roxbury's  parks  are  generally  in  excellent  or  very  good 
condition.     The  school  playgrounds  are  mainly  asphalt,  with  some 
type  of  equipment,  such  as  swings,  basketball  hoops,  etc.     These 
areas  are  also  in  good  condition,  although  usually  lacking  any  kind 
of  grassy  play  area. 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association  has  Standards  for 
t3rpes  of  active  recreation  facilities.     A  summary  chart  foUows: 


Facility 

Baseball  Diamonds 

Softball  Diamonds 
(and/or  youth  diamonds 

Fennis  Courts 

Basketball  Courts 

Swimming  Pools-25  meter 

Swimming  Pools-50  meter 

Dpen  Space 
Playlots 

Vest  pocket  parks 
Neighborhood  parks 
District  parks 
Large  urban  parks 
Regional  parks  (8) 


Standard/ 

1,000  People 

Required 

Available 

Deficient 

1  per  6,000 

6 

8 

+        2 

1  per  3,000 

12 

1 

11 

1  per  2,000 

17.5 

10 

7.5 

1  per  500 

70 

8 

62 

1  per  10,000 

5 

3 

2 

1  per  20,000 

10  acres  per  1,000 

349.9 

653.54  +303.64 

1  per  500-2,500 

35 

4 

31 

1  per  500-2,500 

35 

2 

33 

1  per  2,000-10,000 

7 

4 

3 

1  per  10.000-50,000 

1 

1 

- 

1  per  50,000 

- 

- 

- 

Serves  entire  pop. 


The  deficiencies  in  neighborhood  open  space  exist  in  active  recre- 
ation facilities.     This  will  be  addressed  in  part  by  the  development 
of  the  West  Roxbury  Landfill.     Neighborhood  needs,  such  as 
additional  tennis  courts,  jogging  paths  and  winter  activities  can  be 
located  here,  depending  on  the  site's  ability  to  accommodate  these 
uses. 


Many  of  the  NPRA  Standards  appear  excessive  for  this  neighbor- 
hood because  of  the  large  amount  of  open  space  and  the  overall 
low  residential  densities.     While  more  softball  diamonds  and  tennis 
courts  are  needed,  the  basketball  court  Standard  is  certainly 
excessive.     The  Standards  do  not  take  into  account  the  age  stmic- 
ture  of  the  neighborhood. 

West  Roxbury  is  expected  to  grow  slightly  by  the  year  2000.     The 
demographic  characteristics  that  presently  exist  may  be  expected 
to  continue  in  this  family  neighborhood.     With  39%  of  the  pop- 
ulation between  0  and  19  in  1970,   this  percentage  can  be  expected 
to  remain  stable  or  increase  slightly.     Recreation  activities  will  not 
be  radically  different,  although  the  current  trend  in  personal 


physical  fitness  should  be  expected  to  continue.     Demand  for 
jogging,  bicycling  and  swimming  facilities  may  increase.     Winter 
recreation,   such  as  cross  country  skiing,  will  also  be  on  the  in- 
crease . 

Another  need,  which  is  not  unique  to  West  Roxb\iry,  is  for  increased 
parks  maintenance.     The  City  must  be  willing  to  allocate  admittedly 
scarce  resources  to  maintain  the  substantial  investment  it  has  in 
the  parks  and  playgrounds.     So,   too,  communities  must  be  willing 
to  explore  ways  of  maintaining  some  small  park  areas  themselves, 
in  recognition  of  the  benefit  they  derive  from  clean,  well-kept 
open  space. 

A  second  city-wide  need  is  for  handicapped  access  to  the  parks 
and  facilities.     There  are  handicapped  provisions  at  the  MDC 
Phelan  Pool  and  the  pla3rfields  are  generally  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons,  but  they  do  not  contain  special  facilities,  such  as 
lowered  drinking  fountains ,  modified  tables ,  etc . ,  for  handicapped 
persons . 

In  1970,  over  80%  of  West  Roxbury  residents  had  at  least  one 
automobile.     Yet,  parking  facilities  at  the  parks  are  very  poor. 
Provision  of  ample  parking  at  existing  and  any  new  facilities  are 
needs  of  this  community. 


IV.     NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association  (NPRA)  has  set 
standards  for  open  space  in  a  community  at  10  acres  of  open  space 
for  every  1,000  people.     The  chart  below  summarizes  the  open 
space  in  West  Roxbury. 


NPRA 
1970  Acres  Space/         Standard 

Population        Open  Space*        1,000  10/1,000  Difference 

34,989  653.54  18.68  349.9  +  303.64 


^Includes  all  publicly-accessible  open  space,  both  conservation  and 
recreational  lands. 

West  Roxbury  has  more  open  space  than  is  required  according  to 
the  Standards .     However,  many  of  the  open  space  acres  serve  a 
larger  population  than  the  people  in  West  Roxbury.     And  over  100 
of  these  open  space  acres  are  Parkways. 

Conservation  Areas 

The  653.54  acres  of  open  space  in  West  Roxbury  include  491.16 
acres  of  conservation  lands.     Over  80%,  or  400  acres  of  this  con- 
servation land  is  also  used  for  passive  recreation,  and  will  be 
discussed  in  the  recreation  section  below. 

The  remaining  91  acres  of  publicly-owned  conservation  land  are 
comprised  of  the  81-acre  dump  shoreline  and  several  smaller  parcels. 
There  may  be  opportunities  to  link  the  Charles  River  Dump  Shoreline 
with  recreation  facilities  to  be  developed  at  the  adjacent  LandfUL. 

While  conservation  lands  are  only  one  component  of  a  community's 
open  space  plan,  the  opportunity  to  augment  West  Roxbury 's  open 
space  by  acquiring  additional  conservation  lands  is  unparalleled. 

There  are  335.74  acres  in  privately-owned,  designated  Urban 
Wilds.     These  should  be  analyzed  for  potential  as  conservation 
land,  recognizing  that  most  conservation  lands  have  not  just  sig- 
nificant, but  unique  natural  features.     Those  sites  which  represent 
unique  natural  areas  should  be  protected  by  the  City,  through  a 
variety  of  mechanisms,  including  conservation  restrictions,  ease- 
ments, gifts,  etc. 

The  remaining  privately-owned  Urban  Wilds  sites  which  are  not 
earmarked  for  conservation  should  also  be  protected.     An  Urban 
Wilds  designation  is  not  meant  to  preclude  any  development;  it  is 
meant  to  try  and  preserve  those  significant  natural  elements  of  the 
site.     Boston  shoilld  develop  a  permit  system  which  would  require 
the  permission  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and/or 
Conservation  Commission  prior  to  construction  on  an  Urban  Wilds 
site. 


Special  user  groups  for  conservation  land  certainly  include  the 
elderly,  which  comprise  22.5%  of  the  population.     Conservation 
areas,  with  Umited  developed  passive  recreation  facilities  such  as 
paths,  boardwalks,  and  benches,  would  serve  this  group.     Provisions 
for  handicapped  persons  to  enjoy  these  sites  should  also  be  made. 

B.      Recreation  Areas 

The  majority  of  open  space  acreage  in  West  Roxbury  is  used 
for  some  form  of  recreation. 

Recreation  areas  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  activities  pursued 
and  facilities  available.  Active  uses  include  sports  activities  such 
as  tennis ,  softball,  basketball,  and  g3rmnasium  facilities,  swimming' 
pools,  etc.     Passive  uses  include  picnicing,  hiking  and  birdwatching. 

In  addition  to  overall  Standards  for  open  space  in  a  community, 
the  NPRA  has  also  established  Standards  for  the  different  types  of 
recreation.     The  Standards  call  for  50%  of  the  open  space  to  be  for 
passive  recreation,   and  50%  for  active  recreation.     The  chart  below 
summari2es  West  Roxbury's  relation  to  the  Standards.     Note  that 
400  acres  of  conservation  land  is  also  classified  as  passive  recreation 
land  because  of  the  availability  of  hiking  paths,  trails,  bird-watching 
areas,  etc. 


Total 
Recreation 
Acreage 

562.61 


Active 
Recreation 

43.38* 


NPRA 

(50%) 

Standard 

175 


Passive 
Recreation 
Acres 

519.23 


NPRA 
(50%) 
Standard 

175 


♦Includes  school  playgrounds 

The  519.23  acres  of  passive  recreation  space  include  the  West 
Roxbury  Parkway  and  BeUevue  Hill,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Parkway.     These  open  spaces  were  developed  at  a  time  when 
the  Sunday  drive  was  a  form  of  recreation.     Even  today,  while 
these  roads  serve  as  major  arteries  for  the  West  Roxbory  neighbor- 
hood, they  are  scenic  and  pleasant  routes.     The  open  space  the 
Parkways  provide  should  not  be  diminished,  for,  in  addition  to 
enhancing  the  roadway,  the  open  space  is  an  asset  to  the  abutting 
homes.     The  green  and  tree-shaded  Parkways  help  define  West 
Roxbury  as  a  suburban  neighborhood,  characterized  by  low  densities 
and  individual  yards. 

Other  passive  recreation  open  spaces  have  been  described  as 
"traffic  islands"-  these  sites  vary  from   .02  of  an  acre  to   .50  of  an 
acre,  and  in  addition  to  serving  a  traffic  function,  they  can  serve 
as  a  neighborhood  green  space.     With  community  initiative,  they 
can  be  attractively  planted  and  become  a  focus  of  the  block. 

Additional  passive  recreation  areas  should  be  developed  in  West 
Roxbury  on  Centre  Street,   at  the  Hastings  Street  lot.     This  city- 
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III.    INVENTORY 

The  inventory  sheets  for  conservation  and  recreation  areas  follow . 
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Create  awareness  of  the  Urban  Wilds  Program,  and  the  priorities 
already  outlined  for  land  preservation. 

Publicize  mechanisms  for  preserving  conservation  lands:     tax 
benefits ,  conservation  easements ,  gift  procedures  and  transfers 
of  property, 

5.       Develop  suitable  recreation  uses  in  conservation  areas. 

As  acquired,  inventory  conservation  areas  for  potential  recre- 
ation uses. 

Discuss  needs  and  desires  for  recreation  opportunities  in 
conservation  areas  with  citizens  and  conservation  groups. 

Determine  overall  neighborhood  need  for  recreation  uses  in 
conservation  lands. 

Provide  access  to  areas  which  have  recreation  uses. 
B.      Recreation  Areas 

There  are  162.38  acres  of  recreation  lands  in  West  Roxbury. 
These  sites  offer  both  passive  and  active  recreation  activities,  and 
range  from  tennis  courts  to  scenic  roadways.     In  addition,  400.23 
acres  of  the  conservation  lands  offer  passive  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

1.  Maintain  recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

Work  with  community /neighborhood  groups  to  develop  inno- 
vative maintenance  programs  as  appropriate. 

Develop  "parks  awareness"  programs  to  decrease  vandalism 
and  littering. 

2.  Work  with  neighborhood  groups  to  determine  recreation  priorities. 

Establish  "Parks  and  Recreation"  committees  in  existing  neighbor- 
hood groups  to  work  on  open  space  issues. 

3.  Work  with  the  Landfill  Task  Force  to  develop  priorities  and 
specific  recreation  programs  for  the  West  Roxbury  Landfill. 

Develop  programs  which  are  both  compatible  to  the  landfill, 

and  which  meet  neighborhood  and  city- wide  needs  for  recreation. 

Develop  funding  strategies  to  implement  the  plans/  programs. 


4.  Assure  access  to  recreation  facilities. 

Establish  parking  areas  at  existing  facilities. 

Provide  handicapped  access  where  difficvdt  or  un- 
available . 

Insure  handicapped  access  in  all  new  recreation  facilities. 

5.  Maximize  opportvmities  for  development  and  expansion  of 
recreation  areas. 

Using  priorities  established  with  the  community,  acquire 
new  sites  and  provide  needed  programs. 

Develop  fiinding  sources  to  accomplish  this,  including 
private  sources  of  recreation  money. 


West  Roxbury's  particular  density,  population,  income  levels  and 
land  use  factors  relate  to  open  space  policies  in  the  following 
general  ways:     Neighborhood  residents  appear  to  have  the  time 
and  resources  to  spend  on  recreation  activities.     Higher  income 
levels  indicate  a  choice  factor  other  neighborhoods  may  not  enjoy. 
Private  forms  of  recreation  (country  clubs,  organized  groups,  etc.) 
are  an  alternative  for  many  residents  of  this  neighborhood,  as  is 
the  ability  to  travel  out  of  the  neighborhood  for  activities  not 
available  locally.     In  addition,  many  of  the  homes  have  private 
backyards,  thus  affording  families  personal  recreation  space. 

High  education  and  professional  emplosnnent  levels  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  ability  on  the  part  of  residents  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  public  recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  diverse  tirpes  of  recreation.     This  neighborhood  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  adopting  new  trends  in  recreation 
activities,  and  in  being  able  to  buy  sports  equipment.     This  could 
include  equipment  necessary  for  youngsters  to  participate  in  organized 
sports  activities,  such  as  footbaE  and  hockey.     The  large  number 
of  elderly  residents  also  indicates  a  need  for  sitting  areas  and 
passive  recreation  opportunities. 


II.      GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  Space,  for  t±ie  purposes  of  this  report,  is  broken  down  into 
two  general  categories:     (1)  conservation  areas,  which  may  include 
provision  for  such  passive  recreation  activities  as  birdwatching  and 
walking  and  (2)  recreation  areas,  which  include  facilities  for  both 
passive  recreation  and  more  active  forms  of  recreation. 

A.      Conservation  Areas 

Conservation  areas  are  lands  which  are  protected  by  public  owner- 
ship or  controls  because  of  significant  natural  features.     They  can 
include  watersheds,  marshlands,   shorelines,  etc.     In  West  Roxbury., 
there  are  eight  such  conservation  areas,  comprising  491.16  acres. 
Seven  of  the  sites  are  publicly-owned;  the  eighth  site,  Sawmill 
Brook,  is  in  the  process  of  being  acqviired  by  the  MDC. 

All  of  these  sites  have  been  designated  as  Urban  Wilds.     Urban 
Wilds  are  areas,  either  public  or  privately-owned,  which  contain 
significant  natural  features,  and  they  can  be  either  conservation 
lands,  or  lands  smtable  for  recreation. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

1.  Preserve  conservation  areas. 

Using  the  Action  Sequence  developed  as  part  of  the  City's 
Urban  Wilds  Program,  work  to  preserve  the  private  areas 
most  endangered. 

Analyze  the  private  Urban  Wilds  to  determine  which  ones  are 
suitable  for  conservation. 

2.  Acquire  additional  conservation  land. 

Encourage  timely  acquisition  of  180-acre  Sawmill  Brook  by  the 
MDC. 

3.  Develop  additional  land  use  restrictions  for  privately-owned 
Urban  Wilds. 

Adopt  a  program  similar  to  New  York  City's  "Special  Natural 
Area"  zoning  which  requires  City  Planning  or  Conservation 
Commission  permits  prior  to  building  on  a  parcel  within  a 
Special  Natural  Area. 

4.  Develop  citizen  awareness  for  preserving  conservation  areas. 

Institute  programs  in  Community  Schools  on  conservation. 
Develop  a  constituency  for  conservation  to  assist  in  preservation/ 
'  regulation  efforts . 


L       BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

West  Roxbury,  located  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Boston,  is  the 
most  suburban  of  the  City's  neighborhoods.     It  is  a  community 
characterized  by  well-kept  one-  and  two-family  homes  on  tree-lined 
streets . 

The  population  of  West  Roxbury  in  1970  was  34,989,  with  15%  of 
the  residents  between  0-9  years;  16.5%  between  10-19  years;  and 
22.5%  over  age  60.     West  Roxbury  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
its  population  over  age  60  of  any  community  in  Boston,  but  the 
lowest  percentage  in  this  age  group  below  the  poverty  level.     In 
1970,  0.8%  of  the  population  was  classified  as  minority.     Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  population  estimates  for  1976  indicate  a 
total  population  in  West  Roxbury  of  35,314,  with  a  1.0%  minority  « 
population.       Population  projections  for  the  year  2000  are  35,027. 

West  Roxbury  contains  4,252  acres,  and,  based  on  the  1970  census 
data,  is  the  least  dense  neighborhood  in  Boston  with  8  persons  per 
acre.     There  are  653.54  acres  of  publicly-used  open  space,  with 
491.16  acres  in  conservation  lands,  and  162.38  acres  used  for 
recreation. 

Income  levels  in  West  Roxbury  are  the  second  highest  in  the  City 
of  Boston.     In  1970,  the  median  family  income  was  $12,285.     A 
1978  survey  indicated  a  median  family  income  of  approamately 
$18,000  among  the  West  Roxbury  households  surveyed.       The 
survey  also  disclosed  high  educational  levels,  with  29%  of  those 
surveyed  having  completed  colleg|,  and  22%  employed  in  pro- 
fessional and  business  capacities. 

West  Roxbury 's  predominant  land  use  is  residential,  with  a  major 
neighborhood  commercial  node  along  Centre  Street,  and  other 
centers  of  commercial/retail  activity  along  the  VFW  Parkway,  and 
at  Washington/Grove  Streets. 


1.  "Estimates  of  the  Minority  and  Non-Minority  Population  of  Boston's 
Neighborhoods  in  1976".     Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Research 
Department.     Minority  includes  Blacks,  American  Indians,  Orientals, 
and  Spanish-speaking  persons. 

2.  "Population  and  Emplo3naaent  Projections  for  Boston  by  Neighborhood 
1975-2000."     Prepared  by  the  Central  Transportation  Planning 
Staff.  Revised  October  15,  1979. 

3/4    Consensus,  Inc.,   (The  Plesser  PoU),  A  1978  Survey  of  Boston 
Resident  Attitudes. 

5.       Sasaki  Associates  "Gardner  Street  Landfill  Site  Study". 


There  are  two  land  uses  unique  to  West  Roxbury:     the  West  Roxbury 
Crushed  Stone  Quarry,  and  the  Gardner  Street  Landfill.     The 
Quarry  comprises  sofne  80  acres  and  is  currently  operating  in  a 
residential  neighborhood  of  one-  and  two-family  homes.     The 
current  operator  projects  that  quarrying  operations  can  be  eco- 
nomically continued  for  the  next  20  years.     A  reuse  plan  needs  to 
be  developed  by  the  City  and  residents  for  implementation  when 
the  quarrying  ceases.     The  site  has  been  designated  an  Urban 
Wild,  and  offers  opportunities  for  recreation  and  other  land  uses. 
Adjacent  to  the  Quarry  is  the  76  acre  site  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School.     This  is  the  oldest  private  grammar  school  in  the  country, 
and  the  site  has  been  listed  as  an  Urban  Wild. 

The  second  significant  and  unique  land  use  is  the  Gardner  Street 
Landfill.     It  is  to  be  closed  by  the  City  in  1980,     Consultants  have 
determined  that  recreation  uses  are  among  the  suitable  reuses  for 
this  90-acre  site.     With  views  of  the  Charles  River  from  atop  the 
Landfill,  it  offers  recreation  potential  for  the  entire  City  of  Boston. 
The  community  needs  to  have  input  in  determining  what  t3rpes  of 
recreation  should  be  developed  here,  within  the  land  capabilities 
outlined  by  the  consvdtants . 


Adjacent  to  the  Quarry  is  the  80-acre  Dump  Shoreline  Urban  Wilds 
site,  which  is  also  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.     Recreation 
development  at  the  Landfill  should  tie-in  with  the  opportunities 
available  along  the  riverbank.     Joint  development  of  the  areas 
should  be  considered. 

Because  of  the  constraints  on  the  available  vacant  land  (topography, 
etc . , )  it  is  not  expected  that  land  use  patterns  will  change  signif- 
icantly in  the  future  in  West  Roxbury.     Many  of  the  vacant  parcels 
have  natural  rock  outcroppings ,  or  wetlands  characteristics  which 
make  construction  difficult  and  costly.     Some  development  of  homes 
and  light  industry  and  commercial  uses,  where  zoned,  can  be 
anticipated,  but  this  growth  should  not  put  a  significant  increased 
demand  on  conservation/recreation  open  space. 

West  Roxbury  is  well- served  by  arterial  highways;  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Parkway  and  West  Roxbury  Parkway  ring  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Washington  Street  and  Centre  Street  are  also  major 
routes.     In  addition,  bus  service  from  the  Orange  Line  MBTA 
terminal  at  Forest  Hills  is  available  to  West  Roxbury.     Recent 
cut-backs  have  decreased  the  bus  service  in  the  area,  however, 
and  there  is  no  "cross -community"  service  -  aU  routes  currently 
travel  north-south.     The  Needham  Branch  of  the  commuter  rail 
service  has  been  shut  down  until  1985,  while  the  Southwest  Corridor 
project  is  constructed.     A  major  issue  is  the  type  of  service  to  be 
provided  when  the  line  reopens:     rapid  transit  or  upgraded  commuter 
rail.     Current  state  policy  is  for  the  commuter  rail  upgrading  while 
retaining  the  option  of  rapid  transit  service  sometime  in  the  future. 
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YEAR 


A.  Develop  additional  open  space  areas 

1.  Landscape  major  arterials 

2.  Develop  open  space  within  major 
Development  projects 

3.  Develop  Victory  Gardens 

B.  Continue  Restoration  of  existing'  facilities 

1.  Blackstone  k  Franklin  Squares 

2.  Carter  Playground 

C.  Develop  Innovative  Maintenance  Programs 

1.  Improve  and  ezpande  municipal  maintenance 

2,  Develop  community  maintenance  program 
a.     Provide  Neighborhood  groups  with 

eqmpment  and  funds  for  maintaining 
facilities . 


.  Rehabilitate  the  Major  Squares 

Approxiinateiy  one- third  of  the  South  End  open  space  and  recreation 
facilities  is  passive  in  nature  and  is  oriented  around  the  major 
residential  squares,   Chester  Park,   Concord  Square,   Rutland  Square, 
Union  Park,  Worcester  Square,  Blackstone  and  Franklin  Square. 
Franklin  Square  and  Blackstone  Square  are  the  two  very  important 
spaces  which  should  be  upgraded. 

Improvements  in  landscaping  and  design  are  currently  planned  for  Franklin 
Square.     However,  the  funding  level  is  inadequate  for  the  necessary 
improvements.     An  application  for  additional  ftmding  for  Franklin 
Square  and  for  fundhig  for  needed  improvements  to  Blackstone  Square  will 
be  made  to  HCRS. 

Victory  Gardens 

Victory  Gardens  have  sprung  up  on  the  South  End  on  various  parcels  clear- 
ed through  the  urban  renewal  process.     Although  never  a  part  of  the  plan, 
the  gardens  have  become  institutional  uses  of  open  space.     The  Gardens  are 
very  important  in  the  South  End  as  open  space,  as  a  leisure  activity 
and  as  a  source  of  food.     Several  of  these  gardens  or  other  appropriate 
lots  should  be  acquired  by  the  Conservation  Commission  or  local  commvmi- 
ty  groups  to  ensure  the  future  of  these  vaJid  resources. 

Coiwmunity  Control  of  Maintenance 

Maintenance,  or  rather  the  absence  of  maintenance  is  a  City  wide  problem. 
A  program  of  neighborhood  control  of  maintenance  should  be  developed  for 
all  facilities  within  the  South  End.     This  concept  has  been  employed 
in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  facilities  developed  through  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  should  be  extended  to  all  facilities.     Without 
such  a  program,  the  facilities  do  not  receive  routine  maintenance  and 
they  rapidly  deteriorate  and/or  are  vandalized  and  soon  require  major 
improvements . 


VI      FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Areas  To  Be  Developed 

Victory  Gardens:     Identify  both  existing  and  potential  sites  for  Victory 
Gardens.     Develop  program  for  acquisition,   development  of  and  maintenance 
of  sites  with  community,  conservation  commission  and  Boston  Urban  Gardens. 

Blackstone  and  FraT^^^iT^  Squares 

Prepare  application  to  HCRS  for  Blackstone  and  Franklin  Squares.     General 
improvements  include  landscaping,  walks,  fencing,  lighting  and  benches. 

Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation 

Open  Space  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  South  End  are  generally  in 
good  condition.     Many  facilities  have  recently  been  improved  and  several 
are  schedviled  to  be  improved  in  the  immediate  future.     The  real  need 
in  South  End  facilities  is  for  improved  and  continued  maintenance. 
Community  maintenance  of  smaller  neighborhood  facilities  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded. 


2)       Goal: 


Cont^ue  restoration  of  park  facilities, 


Objective:  Redesign,  landscape  and  fence  Blackstone  and 

Franklin  Squares; 
Landscape  passive  areas; 

Rehabilitate  Carter  Playgrounds,  construct  Upton 
Street  Playground,  and  redevelop  O'Day  Playground. 

^  3)      Goal:  Devise  innovative  approaches  to  open  space  manage  * 

■     -  ment  and  maintenance.  A 

i 

Objective:  Improve  and  expand  municipal  maintenance 

\^  programs ; 

Develop  community  maintenance  and  ownership 

progx*ams; 

Upton  Street  playground; 

O'Day  Playground; 

Victory  Gardens; 

N-1  Park. 

4)      Goal:  Work  closely  with  neighborhood  groups  in  determining 

open  space  and  recreation  priorities. 

Objective:  Periodically  update  open  space  and  recreation  plans 

Mrith  neighborhood  groups 

IV      ANALYSIS  OF  NEEDS 

The  Development  of  parks  and  open  space  was  a  priority  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Program  and  as  a  result  more  new  park  development  has  occurred 
in  the  South  End  over  the  Last  ten  years  than  in  any  other  area  of  the 
City.     However,  not  all  needs  are  met  and  open  space  is  a  contmuing 
priority.     Thus  the  development  of  additional  space  is  planned  on  conjunc- 
tion with  major  development  projects  with  include  the  replacement  transit 
service  on  Washington  Street,  the  Vivlendas  11  Development,  the  reconstruction 
of  Tremont  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  and  the  Southwest  Corridor. 
Anticipated  open  space  ranges  from  the  planting  of  tre^i  and  landscapping 
along  the  arteries  to  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  in  the 
planned  residential  complex  to  the  major  park  on  the  deck  of  the  Southwest 
Corridor. 


OPEN  SPACE  RECREATION  STANDARDS 
SOUTH  END 


Standard/ 


Facility 

1,000  People 

Need 

Existing 

Deficiency 

Baseball  Diamonds 

1  per  6,000 

4 

9- 

- 

Softball  Diamonds 

1  per  3,000 

8 

- 

8 

Tennis  Courts 

1  per  2,000 

12 

12 

- 

Basketball  Courts 

1  per  500 

49 

9 

40 

Swrimminor   Pnnl 

25  Meter 

1  per  10,000 

2.4 

2  Temp. 

- 

SwiTnTTiinj  Pr>r>l 
50  Meter 

1  per  20,000 

1 
—  J^    — 

i, 

__  _    —    \ 

r-y 

WW         i    XC  kCA 

^ :)  Spray  Pool 

Open  Space 

10  acres  per 
1,000 

240 

32.51 

217.51 

Playlets 

1  per  500-2,500 

49 

8 

41 

Vest  Pocket  Parks 

1  per  500-25,00 

49 

15 

34 

Neighborhood  Parks 

1  per  2,000- 
10,000 

12 

5 

7 

District  Parks 

1  per  10,000- 

2.4 

- 

2.4 

Large  Urban  Parks 

1  per  50,000 

- 

- 

- 

South  End  Population     24,688 
1975  State  Census 


housing  in  the  new  subsidized  developments  built  under  urban  renewal. 
The  nximber  of  Black  residents  in  several  sections  of  the  South  End  has 
also  grown.     This  new  population,  coupled  with  the  demolition  of  dil- 
apidated buildings  associated  with  the  early  phases  of  urban  renewal, 
has  put  pressure  on  some  traditional  South  End  population  groups  to 
find  new  housing  outside  of  the  district. 

Although  low  and  moderate  income  Blacks  have  been  part  of  this  relocation 
process,  U.S.  census  data  suggests  that  the  largest  relocation  group  has 
actuaEy  been  low  income  Whites.     Thus  the  renewal  process  in  the  South 
End  has  been  rather  different  from  that  in  other  larger  American  cities 
undergoing  redevelopment.     Throughout  the  renewal  period,  the  South  End 
has  been  able  to  retain  its  traditional  racial  and  ethnic  diversity 
while  gaining  a  new  miz  in  terms  of  incomes  and  lifestyles. 

This  new  economic  miy  has  been  achieved  by  a  significant  City  commitment 
to  low  and  moderate  income  residential  rehabilitation  and  new  construction. 
The  1965  Urban  Renewal  Plan  had  recommended  a  total  of  3,100  low  and 
moderate  income  rehabilitated  and  new  housing  units.     The  BRA  and  the  City 
of  Boston  (with  Federal  and  State  assistance)  have  met  and  even  surpassed 
this  goal  by  having  been  responsible  for  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  total  of  more  than  4,400  low/moderate  mcome  units  including 
939  units  designed  especially  for  senior  citizens. 

The  South  End's  1970  population  of  22,775  shows  a  dramatic  change  from 
the  1950  high  of  57,218.     The  1970  population  drop  reflects  the  early 
demolition  phase  of  urban  renewal,  and  the  conversation  of  high  density 
lodging  houses  to  lower  density  apartzaents  and  single  family  homes. 
Th.e  population  drop  of  this  area  can  also  be  accounted  by  the  abandonment 
and  fire  damage  of  severely  deteriorated  buildings  which  was  prevalent 
in  this  time  period. 

The  1978  Concensus  Survey  estimated  a  gain  of  almost  2,500  people  over 
1970.     This  reflects  newly  constructed  units  comprised  of  housing  for 
senior  citizens  and  several  moderate  to  large  subsidized  developments 
such  as  IB  A,  Concord  housing,  Tenant  Development  Corporation  (TDC), 
Scattered  Site  Rehab  Program  and  private  renovation  of  boarded  and  fire 
damaged  shells.     This  rise  in  the  South  End's  population  of  residing 
in  the  area  with  its  amenities  and  proximity  to  the  downtown. 

From  1960  to  1970,  the  total  population  of  the  South  End  decreased  by 
more  than  12,000  residents.     The  percentage  of  the  Blacks  remained 
stable  while  the  percentage  of  the  Whites  decreased  by  17%,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  White  population.     Private  sector  conversions 
of  rooming  houses  to  one,  two  and  three  family  dwellings  were  concen- 
trated in  sections  of  the  South  End  which  were  predominantly  White, 
thus  accounting  for  the  sharp  drop  in  the  percentage  of  White  residents. 

During  the  1970' s  this  same  process  of  conversion/rehabilitation  has 
reached  more  deeply  into  sections  inhabited  predominantly  by  Black 
residents  and  possibly  accounts  for  the  recent  drop  in  the  Black  population. 


Future  racial  and  ethnic  composition  will  probably  stabilize  as  other 
opportunities  for  lar^e  numbers  of  inexpensive  buildings  awaiting  public 
or  private  acquisition  seem  past.     Nor  is  there  much  vacant  land  on 
which  to  build  large  scale  housing  developments. 

The  South  End  should  retain  its  historic  and  racial  mix  for  the  forsee- 
able  future  and  remain  predominantly  black  and  white  with  a  growing 
and  significant  Hispanic  and  Oriental  minority. 

Since  1970,  due  to  the  substantial  number  of  middle  class  people  (includ- 
ing minorities)  moving  into  the  South  End,  the  median  income  has  risen 
to  $10,000.     Even  though  the  South  End's  median  family  income  is  stiH 
below  the  City's  median,  the  gap  between  the  two  has  narrowed  appreciably 
within  the  decade. 

Ill      GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  South  End  contains  approximately  34  acres  of  open  space.     An  average 
of  approximately  acres  of  open  space  per  area.     Prior  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Program,  open  space  in  the  South  End  has  consisted  of  the  large 
residential  squares  which  were  incorporated  onto  the  original  design  of 
the  South  End  and  several  playgrounds  managed  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  and  the  School  Department  of  The  City  of  Boston.     One  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  has  been  the  development  of  new  j 
Sparrow  Park  and  the  major  reconstruction  of  the  Carter  Playground.     In 
addition,  a  new  residential  square  was  created  with  the  IB  A/ETC  Development, 
Columbus  Square  was  landscaped,  enlarged  and  improved  Harriet  Tubman 
Square  and  improvements  to  several  of  the  major  squares  were  incorporated 
into  Street  Lighting  and  Reconstruction  Program. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  South  End  today  has  significantly  more  neighborhood  playground  space 
and  passive  landscape  areas  today  than  ever  before.     However,  open  space 
and  recreation  needs  still  exist  and  new  facilities  need  to  be  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  continuing  revitalization  of  the  South  End. 


The  following  summaries  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  South  End  open  space 
and  recreation  plan:         .  , 

1)       Goal:  To  mmimize  opportunities  for  development  and 

expansion  jof  new  open  space  areas . 


i 


Objective:  Develop  additional  open  space  areas; 

Institutionalize  victory  gardens; 
Develop  additional  victory  gardens. 


/ 
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SOUTH  END  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 


I    INTRODUCTION 

This  recreation  and  open  space  plan  was  undertaken  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  in  conjunction  with  the  City  of  Boston's  office 
of  Pro-am  Development  and  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

The  South  End,  despite  its  small  si2e  geographically  and  demographically 
is  one. of  Boston's  most  richly  varied  and  complex  neighborhoods.     Develop- 
ed from  1858  to  1875  on  partially  filled  land,  it  remained  a  stable 
neighborhood  of  gracious  but  decaying  brick  bowfronts  and  rowhouses  for 
its  first  100  years. 

Although  usually  considered  a  slum  by  outsiders  and  social  reformers, 
most  residents  thought  of  this  neighborhood  as  a  stable  if  crowded 
community  populated  by  a  diversity  of  hard  working  people.     Many  were 
immigrant  or  first  generation  Americans  who  found  in  the  South  End 
cheap,  convenient  housing  inhabited  by  people  like  themselves.     Some 
families  bought  the  inexpensive  but  practical  lodging  houses  and 
remained  while  their  tenants,  relatives  and  neighbors  moved  on.     This 
lent  an  ethnic  patchwork  quilt  quality  to  the  neighborhood.     Each  block 
retains  to  this  date  some  of  that  "port  of  entry"  flavor  by  being  pre- 
dominantly Lebanese,  Irish,  Yankee,  Chinese,  West  Indian,  Southern  Black, 
Greek,  or  Hispanic. 

n       BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

The  contemporary  South  End  is  an  intricate  inner-city  mixture  of  old 
and  new.     New  settlers  are  mixed  with  long-time  residents;  renovated 
and  unrenovated  rowhouses  are  mixed  with  newly  constructed  housing 
developments.     A  new  middle  class  population  of  singles  and  young  fami- 
lies has  been  attracted  to  the  many  sections  of  the  district  by  the 
prospect  of  urban  reinvestment,  the  convenience  of  an  in-town  location, 
and  the  existence  of  a  large,  relatively  inexpensive  stock  of  Victorian 
rowhouses . 

Many  of  these  rowhouses,  once  converted  into  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  have  been  converted  back  into  middle  income  occupancy  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  100  years.     While  not  only  such  example  of  private 
residential  reinvestment  in  an  historic  American  inner  city  neighborhood, 
parts  of  the  South  End  have  become  one  of  the  better  known  illustrations 
of  a  process  recently  dubbed  by  urban  planners  -  somewhat  awkwardly  - 
as  "gentrification." 

But  the  "gentry"  have  not  been  the  only  newcomers  attracted  to  the  South 
End.     The  district  has  also  become  home  for  a  large  low  and  moderate 
income  Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  population,   some  of  whom  have  found 


Maintenance 

A.  Improve  P&R  maintenance  pro-ams 
at  S.  Boston's  facilities 

B .  Escperimentation  with  community 
maintenance  program  at  Reverend 
Buckley,  Lee  Playground,  Sweeney 
and  "D"  Street  Playground 


land  between  Murphy  Rink  and  Fort  Independence  abutting  the 
Sealand  Terminal  needs  a  tree  screen  installed  to  minimize  container- 
port  activities  from  recreational  users. 

Reverend  Buckley  Playground  -  This  is  a  heavily  utilized  park 
which  needs  to  be  completely  reconstructed.     It  is  one  of  the  few 
playgrounds  in  the  West  Broadway  neighborhood. 

Carson  Beach  Headhouse  -  This  headhouse,  constructed  in  the 
early  1900 's  is  currently  underutilized.     One  section  is  a  main- 
tenance garage  for  MDC  trucks  and  vehicles,  another  section  has 
one  or  two  administrative  offices  and. the  remainder,  the  headhouse 
portion  is  in  disrepair  and  is  used  to  store  MDC  materials.     Facilities 
for  the  public  such  as  restrooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  limited. 

C.  Programs  to  Be  Provided 

Playgrounds  within  the  West  Broadway  neighborhood  and  the  Lee 
Playground  need  more  Park  Department  supervisory  progams  to 
engage  as  many  neighborhood  users  as  possible.     The  need  for 
establishment  of  a  signed  bicycle/joggers  path  from  Kosciusz  Circle 
down  Day  Boulevard,  around  Fort  Independence,  and  the  Pleasure 
Bay  Lagoon  and  back,  should  be  examined.     Better  supervision  of 
recreational  programs  at  Curley  Recreational  Center  are  also  needed. 

D.  Security.  Enforcement 

As  vandalism  continues  to  take  a  larger  bite  out  of  recreational 
budgets,  special  police  patrols  to  "trouble  spots"  which  would  be 
dispatched  on  a  regular  basis  should  be  examined.     Proper  day-time 
supervision  at  the  Curley  Recreational  Center,  for  example,  would 
cut  down  on  destruction  or  theft  to  recreational  equipment. 

E.  Maintenance 

Open  space  and  recreation  facilities  in  South  Boston  are  generally 
in  good  condition  especially  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  MDC 
which  are  located  along  Day  Boulevard.     These  open  space  and 
recreation  facilities  owned  by  the  City  and  maintaiaed  by  the 
Parks  &  Recreation  Department  are  predominantly  located  inland 
and  require  additional  maintenance  and  in  some  cases,  replacement. 
Experimentation  with  community  maintenance  programs  at  small 
recreation  areas  such  as  Reverend  Buckley,  Lee  Playground, 
Sweeney  and  "D"  Street  should  be  examined. 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

Areas  to  be  Acqiiired 

A.  West  Broadway  neighborhood 
vacant  lots 

B.  "Buffer  Park" 

1.  Complete  park  boundary  study 

2.  Design 

3.  Acquire  and  construction 

C.  White  Fuel  property  -  tennis  facility 

Park  Rehab /Restoration 

A.  Columbus  Park  -  new  lighting, 
fencing  and  tennis  facilities 

B.  "L"  Street  -  Curley  Recreation 
Repair  wooden  divisional  piers 

C.  Lee  Playground 
Replace/repair  clubhouse 

Install  aluminum  bleachers  in  center 
section  of  stands 

D.  Thomas  Park  Dorchester  Heights 
Monument-weathers  tripping 

E.  Fort  Independence  -  renovations 

F.  Reverend  Buckley  Playground  - 
rebuild 

G.  Carson  Beach  Headhouse  - 
Renovations 

Planning 

A.  Update  and  Revise  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan 

B.  Coordinate  neighborhood  open  space 
and  recreational  activities 


Programs  to  be  provided 

A.  Additional  supervisory  program  for 

West  Broadway  neighborhood  playgrounds 

B .  Signed  bicycle/joggers  path  along  Day 
boulevard 


4.  Devise  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  open  space  manage- 
ment. 

A.  Improve  and  expand  municipal  maintenance  capabilities. 

B.  Develop  a  neighborhood  maintenance  program  for  Buckley 
Playground,  Sweeney  Playground;  tenants  -  "D"  Street 
Housing  Project  playground  -  Condon  School. 

5.  Work  closely  with  community  groups  in  determining  open  space 
and  recreation  needs  and  sites. 

o        Update  open  space  and  recreational  plans  in  consultation 
with  concerned  neighborhood  groups. 

6.  Maximize  value  and  use  of  existing  open  space  areas. 

A.      Redesign  and  reconstruct  grossly-negelected  and  under- 
utilized areas. 

o        Buckley,  Sweeney,   "D"  Street  facilities,  and  "M"  Street 
Clubhouse . 


V.      FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PROGRAM 

A.  Areas  to  be  Acqxiired 

West  Broadway  -  Private  City-owned  vacant  lots  are  available  for 
open  space  needs  in  the  West  Broadway  neighborhood  of  South 
Boston,  south  of  the  "D"  Street  housing  project  which  could  be 
acquired  for  recreational  space.     This  sub-neighborhood  has  the 
least  amoLmt  of  and  access  to  recreational  space  in  South  Boston 
and  the  consolidation  of  these  vacant  lots  could  be  used  for  tot 
lots  or  small  playgro\inds . 

Buffer  Zone  -  The  BRA  is  currently  looking  into  developing  a 
"Buffer  Park",  which  would  utilize  consolidated  vacant  lots  on  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  residential  section,  creating  a  "buffer" 
between  the  industrial  uses  north  of  1st  and  2nd  Streets  and  the 
residential  uses  to  the  south.     The  vacant  parcels  would  have  to 
be  appraised,  purchased,  cleared  and  improved  and  a  mechanism 
set  up  for  maintenance  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  park. 

White  Fuel  -  Vacant  paved  property  to  be  utilized  for  four  tennis 
courts . 

B.  Areas  to  be  Developed 

Columbus  Park  -  Although  this  57-acre  park  appears  to  have  been 
utilized  to  its  capacity,  there  is  still  some  room  for  additional 
facilities.     As  mentioned  previously,  this  park  needs  a  vehicle 
barrier  on  the  western  boundary  to  complement  the  recently- 
installed  MDC  fence  on  the  eastern  side.     The  proposed  street 
hockey  facility  will  help  meet  the  street  hockey  needs  of  South 
Boston.     Other  amenities  such  as  lighting  for  some  of  the  baUfields 
and  repairs  to  the  tot  lot  fences  are  needed. 

"L"  Street  -  Curley  Recreational  Center  -  The  wooden  divisional 
piers  between  the  men's  and  women's  bathing  sections  need  to  be 
repaired.     Within  the  center,  new  weight  training  and  other  equip- 
ment are  needed. 

Lee  Playground  -  (Replace)  (Repair)  the  "M"  Street  Clubhouse  as 
athletes  and  neighborhood  users  have  been  unable  to  use  the 
"M"  Street  Clubhouse  for  change  of  clothes  or  restroom  facilities  as 
it  has  been  in  total  disrepair  for  some  time.     Finish  replacement  of 
aluminum  bleechers  alongside  football  field. 

Thomas  Park  -  The  Heights  Monument  (a  recently  designated 
National  Historic  Landmark)  needs  to  be  weatherstripped  to  keep 
out  water  damage.     New  stairlights,  wrought  iron  fences  and 
embankment  landscaping  needed. 

Fort  Independence  -  Fort  Independence,  a  MDC  facility  which  has 
gradually  been  renovated  over  the  last  few  years  but  is  not  yet 
open  to  the  pubhc.     Additional  funds  need  to  be  allocated  so  that 
this  historic  fort  can  be  opened  to  the  public.     That  section  of 


Open  Space/Recreation  Standards 
South  Boston 
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leball  diamonds 
tball  diamonds 
tnls  courts 
ketball  courts 
mming  Pools 
5  meters) 
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riots/Vest  pocket 
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je  urban  parks 
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Standard/ 
1.000  People 

1  per  6,000 
1  per  3,000 
1  per  2,000 
1  per  500 

1  per  10,000 
1  per  20,000 

10  acres  per  1,000 

1  per  250-1,250 

1  per  2,000-, 1000 

1  per  10,000-50,000 

1  per  50,000 

Serves  entire  population 


Need 


6 
13 
19 
76 

7 
5 
6 
9 

0 
8 

13 
67 

4 
2 

2 

0 

2 
2 

385  acres 

285  acres 

100  acres 

38 

4 

34 

4 
1 

6 
2 

0 
0 

IV.     GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Open  space  and  recreation  goals  and  objectives  for  South  Boston 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Preserve  and  restore  the  Dorchester  Heights  Monument  and 
Park  (recently  named  a  National  Landmark),  Fort  Independence 
at  Castle  Island  and  the  Olmsted  designed  "Strandway". 

A.  Continue  restoration  of  park  facilities. 

o        Complete  winterization  of  Dorchester  Heights  Monument. 

o        Complete  restoration  of  Fort  Independence  so  that 
the  facility  may  be  opened  to  the  public  once  again. 

o        Complete  drainage  repair  to  baHfield  behind  Murphy 
Rink  and  plant  a  tree  screen  the  fuH  length  of  Day 
Boulevard  from  the  rink  to  Fort  Williams  to  reduce 
noise  and  visual  pollution  from  abutting  Mas  sport 
user.     (Sealand) 

B.  Provide  security  measures  (including  new  lights  and 
24-hour  security)  at  the  Dorchester  Heights  Monument 
and  Fort  Independence. 

2.  Maximize  development  and  expansion  opportunities  of  new  open 
space  areas. 

Develop  additional  open  space  areas  in  the  West  Broadway 
and  City  Point  neighborhoods  through  the  development  of 
a  "Buffer  Park"  which  coiild  utilize  hundreds  of  vacant 
lots  between  the  northern  industrial  section  and  the 
southern  residential  community. 

Develop  four  tennis  courts  on  surplus  White  Fuel  property 
on  East  Second  Street  for  community  use. 

3.  Maintain  and  expand  recreational  facilities  and  programs. 

A.  Examine  the  need  for  additional  or  improved  City  recre- 
ational programs  as  opposed  to  MDC-owned  property. 

B.  Develop  additional  recreational  facilities. 

o        Provide  more  basketball,  racquet  ball,  handball  and 
indoor  swimming  pool  facilities. 

o        Replace  "M"  Street  Clubhouse. 
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III.    ANALYSIS  OF  NEEDS 

South  Boston  has  large  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  recreation: 
Columbus,  Marine  and  Castle  Island  Parks  and  Carson,  "L"  Street 
facility  and  "M"  Street  Beach  and  Pleasure  Bay  for  swimming  and 
boating  activities.     These  facilties  which  are  predominantly  MDC-owned 
are  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  neighborhood  and  are 
better  maintained  than  the  smaller  city-owned  playgrounds  and 
play  areas  located  inland. 

The  1970  U.S.   Census  showed  that  a  total  of  6,568  or  17.1%  of 
South  Boston's  juvenile  popxilation  were  between  0-9;  7,012  or 
18.2%  were  teenagers  10-19  years,  and  7,475  or  19.4%  were  elderly 
(60+).     Recreation  needs  for  young  persons  which  comprise  35.3% 
of  the  total  population  need  to  be  expanded  at  the  local  neighbor- 
hood level  in  addition  to  providing  passive  recreation  areas  for  the 
elderly.     There  are  large  numbers  of  vacant  lots  within  the  West 
Broadway  sub-neighborhood  which  could  be  utilized  to  increase 
open  space  for  both  groups.     In  addition,  the  creation  of  a  "Buffer 
Park",  utilizing  groups  of  vacant  lots  on  the  northern  fringe  of 
this  community,  would  also  address  the  needs  of  these  groups. 

The  standards  established  by  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Association  indicate  that  although  South  Boston  ranks  near  the  top 
of  the  City's  neighborhoods  in  recreational  space,  the  district 
needs  an  additional  99.16  acres.     For  every  1,000  South  Bostonians, 
there  are  7.42  acres  of  recreational  space,  whereas  the  NPRA 
indicates  that  there  should  be  10  acres  for  every  1,000  persons. 

The  provision  of  an  additional  99  acres  to  meet  the  NPRA  standards 
is  not  likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  future  given  the  density  level 
of  this  district  and  the  lack  of  undeveloped  land.     Those  previously 
mentioned  vacant  parcels  within  the  West  Broadway  neighborhood 
could  be  consolidated  for  recreational  space;  the  City  is  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  creatiing  a  "Buffer  Park";  and  the  need  for 
tennis  courts  on  the  White  Fuel  Property  on  East  Second  Street. 

Considering  the  high  utilization  of  this  neighborhoods  playgrounds 
and  playareas,  there  is  a  need  for  reconstruction  of  the  Buckley, 
Sweeney,  the  "D"  Street  Project  facilities  and  replacement  of  the 
"M"  Street  Clubhouse.     Included  in  the  redesign  of  these  playareas 
must  be  the  inclusion  of  tennis  and  basketball  facilities  which 
South  Boston  lacks. 
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the  same  period,  the  area  gained  almost  30%  ia  the  10-19  age 
category  and  experienced  more  moderage  gains  in  adult  and 
elderly  population.     The  median  family  income  in  1970  was  the 
lowest  in  South  Boston,  $4,590  and  over  60%  of  the  families  in 
D  Street  earned  less  than  $5,000.     The  project  lacks  open 
space  resources,  is  also  adversely  affected  by  nearby  indus- 
trial development  and  truck  traffic  and,  intum,  its  condition 
adversely  affects  any  kind  of  private  investment  in  the  area, 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial. 

Transportation 

South  Boston  is  served  by  the  MBTA-Red  Line  with  stations  at 
Broadway,  Andrew  and  Columbia.     The  rest  of  the  district  has 
MBTA  bus  service  to  one  of  the  aforementioned  "T"  stations  or  to 
the  downtown.     South  Boston  has  immediate  access  to  the  Southeast 
Expressway  and  is  only  5  minutes  by  automobile  from  the  C.B.D. 
Columbia  Station  services  Columbus  Park  directly,  while  Andrew 
and  Broadway  Stations  provide  bus  service  to  the  remaining  open 
space  facilities. 
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area's  dwelling  units  are  owner-occupied  and  about  62%  of  the 
area's  residents  have  lived  in  the  same  house  for  five  or  more 
years. 

Two  kinds  of  conversions  have  been  taking  place  in  the  area: 

(1)  from  two-family  houses  to  single-family  dwellings;  and 

(2)  from  large  flats  to  smaller  apartments.  These  conversions 
are  evidence  of  an  increasing  and  changing  demand  for  housing 
in  the  area,  which  may  be  generated  in  part  by  the  new 
campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  nearby  Colxombia 
Point  and  due  to  national/regional  trends  toward  smaller 
families.  The  area's  median  family  income  in  1970  was  $7,558-  .  ) 
$7,694  and  almost  30%  of  its  families  earned  less  than  $5,000.  \ 
This  neighborhood  which  is  surrounded  by  industrial  uses  to 

the  north  and  west,  totally  lacks  open  space  facilities  within  . 

its  boundaries  and  must  rely  upon  the  nearby  Columbus  Park  > 

to  fiU  the  void. 


) 


West  Broadway /Lower  End 


) 

) 

West  Broadway  is  located  in  the  western  section  of  South  ) 

Boston  and  northeast  of  Andrew  Square.     It  surrounds  the 

"D"  Street  housing  project  and  is  bounded  rough tly  by  West 

First  Street,  Dorchester  Avenue,  Old  Colony  Avenue,  Dorchester 

Street,  West  Broadway  and  F  Street.  ^ 

The  area  includes  a  major  portion  of  the  West  Broadway  [ 

business  district,  which  runs  along  Broadway.     A  number  of 
industrial  establishments  and  warehouses  are  located  along 
West  First  and  West  Second  Streets  and  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  area. 

The  lack  of  a  definite  boundary  or  buffer  to  separate  the 
residential  neighborhood  from  these  uses  has  resulted  in  a 
section  of  mixed  use  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  area. 
Heavy  truck  traffic  generated  by  these  warehouses  and  in- 
dustries creates  a  safety  hazard,  pollution  and  congestion  on 
residential  streets.     This  area  lacks  sufficient  open  space 
facilities  and  residents  only  have  the  Condon  Community 
School  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities,  and  three  small  play- 
grounds to  choose  from. 

Recent  housing  studies  have  shown  that  there  has  been 
occasional  investment,  but  also  the  highest  rate  of  housing 
abandonment,  deterioration  and  vacant  lots  in  South  Boston. 
The  most  recent  figures  from  the  BRA's  Open  Space  Management 
Program  indicate  that  there  are  90  City-owned  vacant  lots  and 
an  equal  number  which  are  privately-owned,  and  four  City-owned 
and  30  privately-owned  vacant  buildings.     The  vacant  lots  are 
hazardous  and  unsightly  dumping  areas  for  debris  or  wrecked 
cars  while  the  abandoned  buildings  are  potential  fire  hazards 
to  the  community.     The  cost  of  rehabilitating  most  of  the 
housing  in  the  area  is  beyond  the  means  of  landlords,  and 


the  rent  they  wovild  have  to  charge  to  cover  improvement  cost 
woxild  be  beyond  the  means  of  their  tenants  widiout  help  from 
subsidies . 

The  rowhouse,  of  either  brick  or  woodframe,  is  the  dominant 
housing  type  in  the  area.     Although  the  bulk  of  residential 
stj-uctures  are  in  fair  condition,  many  are  in  poor  condition 
and  few  are  in  good  condition.     A  total  of  1,125  units,  over 
half  of  the  neighborhood's  housing  stock,  required  fix-up  in 
excess  of  $1,000  in  1973.     During  the  winter  of  1977-78,  this 
area  had  been  the  scene  of  numerous  fires,  some  of  suspicious 
origin,  forcing  at  least  ten  families  to  seek  alternative  housing. 

About  28%  of  the  area's  housing  units  are  owner-occupied, 
and  about  53%  of  the  area's  residents  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  five  or  more  years.     The  area's  median  family 
income  in  1970  ($7, 100- $9, 136)  was  moderate,  and  close  to  25% 
of  the  area's  families  earn  less  than  $5,000. 

There  is  some  shuffling  of  population  between  the  D  Street 
project  and  the  immediately  adjacent  parts  of  the  West  Broadway 
neighborhood.     Generally,  this  section  is  undergoing  rapid 
transition  from  a  stable  to  a  rapidly  declining  neighborhood, 
being  blighted  by  both  the  D  Street  housing  project  and 
surrounding  industry,  and  truck  traffic  which  continues  to 
encroach  on  the  residential  neighborhood. 

6.       "D"  Street  Project  Area 

"D"  Street  is  located  within  the  West  Broadway  area  and  is 
bounded  by  B  Street,  West  Broadway  and  West  Seventh 
Street.     This  project,  bmlt  in  the  40's  is  poorly  designed  and 
lacks  sufficient  open  space  facilities  for  a  project  of  this  size. 
The  recreation  facilities  remaining  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  BHA.     This  State-owned,  but  City-maintained,  housing 
project  has,  over  the  last  two  years,  been  plagued  by  fires, 
crime,  vandalism  and  destruction  of  vacant  units,  and  is  in 
dire  need  of  upgrading.     The  Condon  Community  School, 
located  within  the  project,  with  its  indoor-outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  community  programs  offers  various  activities  to 
project  and  area  residents;  but  the  overall  condition  of  the 
"D"  Street  project  desperately  needs  massive  public  fvmds  for 
revitalization . 

Close  to  $6  miUion  in  State  modernization  funds  were  recently 
awarded  to  this  project  for  renovations.     The  key  to  a  success- 
ful future  for  this  project  lies  the  BHA's  new  management 
program.     The  BHA  is  attempting  several  changes  and,  hope- 
fully, the  combination  of  these  changes  and  the  infusion  of  | 
State  funds  will  turn  this  project  around. 

"D"  Street  experienced  a  net  population  loss  of  5%  between 
1970  and  1976.     The  area  lost  almost  24%  of  its  young  child- 
hood population  and  close  to  30%  of  its  young  adults.     During 
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Land  Use 

Land  uses  within  this  neighborhood  are  quite  distinct.     The  upper 
half  (the  northern  section)  is  industrial,  and  the  lower  half  is 
residential  (see  map).     The  majority  of  the  housing  stock  are  wood 
three-family  structures  and  were  bmlt  before  1939  with  single-family 
structures  spread  throughout,  especially  in  the  City  Point  and 
Telegraph  Hill  sections.     Commercial  users  are  concentrated  along 
West  Broadway  and  East  Broadway  and  other  industrial  warehousing 
users  comprise  the  western  border. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  stringent  controls  in  the  past,  industrial  en- 
croachment created  a  band  of  mixed  uses  along  First  and  Second 
Streets.     As  a  result,  numerous  vacant  lots  surround  remaining 
houses  causing  disinvestment.     Community  groups  petitioned  the 
Boston  Zoning  Commission  to  change  the  zoning  to  reflect  current 
land  use  and  the  City  is  currently  stud3rmg  this  area  for  the 
creation  of  a  "Buffer  Park." 

South  Boston's  major  problems  are  residential  instability,  lack  of 
direct  access  to  industrial  operations,  incompatible  land  use,  and 
vacant  and  underutilized  land. 

The  following  sections  describe  South  Boston's  neighborhoods  in 
more  detail: 

1.       City  Point 

City  Point  is  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  South  Boston 
and  includes  Independence  Park,  the  Christopher  Lee  Playground 
Marine  Park,  Pleasure  Bay,  Castle  Island,   "L"  Street  Bathhouse 
and  "M"  Street  Beach.     A  portion  of  the  commercial  center 
which  serves  the  entire  district  is  located  along  Broadway  in 
City  Point,  and  local  neighborhood  coimnercial  establishments 
are  scattered  on  comers  of  residential  streets  throughout  the 
area. 

The  Sea-Land  containerport  and  other  port  activity  occupy 
filled  land  north  of  Marine  Park  and  Pleasure  Bay,  and  several 
heavy  industrial  uses  are  located  along  First  Street.     Aside 
from  the  Lee  Playground,  there  is  no  buffer  or  definite 
boundary  separating  industrial  land  from  the  residential 
neighborhood,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  open  space  facilities  in 
this  area. 

There  are  some  large  single-  and  two-family  detached  houses 
along  East  Broadway  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Marine  Park  and 
the  waterfront;  the  remainder  are  either  wooden  triple-deckers 
or  brick  or  fame  rowhouses.     Although  most  of  the  housing  is 
in  good  or  fair  condition,   1,622  units  or  38%  of  the  neighbor- 
hood housing  stock  required  over  $1,000  for  fix-up  in  1973. 
According  to  a  City /BRA  survey,  more  than  25%  of  the  units 
in  City  Point  were  owner-occupied;  in  1970,   this  figure  is 
slightly  greater  than  the  district  average. 


The  majority  of  residential  structures  in  the  area  contain 
three  dwelling  units,  and  most  have  resident  owners.     The 
degree  of  mobility  in  the  area  is  suprisingly  high,  however, 
only  37.2%  of  the  area's  1970  population  had  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  five  or  more  years,  compared  with  the  district-wide 
figure  of  52.7%  and  50%  for  the  city  as  a  whole.     Incomes  in 
City  Point  are  higher  than  M  most  other  areas  of  South 
Boston.     The  1970  median  family  income  for  the  areas  was  the 
second  highest,  ranged  from  $8,663  to  $10,183),  with  a  relatively 
low  percentage  (18%)  of  the  area's  families  earning  less  than 
$5,000. 

Telegraph  Hill 

Telegraph  HiH  is  located  south  and  west  of  City  Point  and  is 
bounded  by  Broadway,  Old  Harbor  Street,  M  Street,  and  the 
L  Street  and  Carson  Beaches.     Thomas  Park  and  the  South 
Boston  High  School  atop  Dorchester  Heights  are  visually 
dominant  features.     The  park  is  now  a  part  of  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Park  which  insures  that  it  will  be  properly 
maintained  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.     This 
should  have  a  positive  affect  on  the  housing  stock  in  the  area 
and  will  induce  more  residents  to  use  the  park,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  underutilized. 

The  area  also  includes  a  portion  of  the  district's  commercial 
area  along  Broadway  and  scattered  local  neighborhood  stores 
on  street  comers.     Thomas  Park  is  surrounded  by  single- 
and  two-family  detached  houses,  some  of  the  most  architec- 
turally notable  buildings  in  the  district.     From  this  point  the 
residential  streets  slope  downward,  lined  with  low-rise  brick 
or  frame  row  houses,  with  some  frame  triple- deckers  near  the 
L  Street  Beach.     Open  space  facilities  for  this  sub -neighborhood 
include  Thomas  Park,  the  Tynan  Community  School  and  the 
heavily  utilized  "L"  Street  Bathhouse  and  Carson  Beach. 

Open  space  facilities  for  this  sub-neighborhood  include  Thomas 
Park,  the  Tyaon  Community  School  and  the  heavily  utilized 
"L"  Street  Bathouse  and  Carson  Beach. 

The  majority  of  houses  in  the  area  are  in  good  condition  and 
the  rest  in  fair  condition.     Fewer  than  a  quarter  of  the 
dwelling  units  required  fix-up  exceeding  $1,000  in  1973.     The 
area  shows  strong  signs  of  residential  stability,  with  almost 
35%  of  its  dwening  units  owner-occupied  and  61.5%  of  its 
population  who  have  lived  in  the  same  house  for  five  or  more 
years.     Telegraph  HiU  has  some  of  the  highest  incomes  in 
South  Boston;  the  median  family  income  was  $10,496-$11,207 
and  only  12.^  of  the  area's  families  had  incomes  under  $5,000 
in  1970. 


Colvunbus  Park 

Columbus  Park  is  in  the  southern  section  of  South  Boston, 
west  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  bounded  by  Old  Harbor  Street, 
Dorchester  Street,  Old  Colony  Avenue,  William  Devine  Way, 
Dorchester  Avenue,  the  Expressway  and  Carson  Beach. 
Carson  Beach  and  Columbus  Park  itself,  a  58-acre  active 
recreation  field,  are  dominant  features  and  are  well  utilized 
by  area  residents. 

The  neighborhood  includes  two  housing  projects,  the  Mary  EUen 
McCormack  and  the  Old  Colony  housing  projects,  and  a  relativelr 
smaU  amount  of  private  housing.     The  McCormack  housing 
project,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S.,  is  stable,  well- 
maintained,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  grass  and  open  space. 
Sixty  (60%)  percent  of  this  project  is  elderly  and  some  of  the 
long-time  residents  have  added  screens  to  their  porches  at 
their  own  expense.     The  design  of  the  project,  which  is  qioite 
pleasant,  includes  2-4-family  and  a  few  single-family  brick 
structures.     The  Old  Colony  located  nearby  is  not  as  well- 
designed.     The  McCormack  lacks  open  space  but  is  fairly  weU- 
maintained . 

Most  of  the  area's  private  houses  are  frame  triple- deckers. 
The  majority  are  in  fair  condition,  and  the  rest  in  good 
condition.     The  stability  of  the  area  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  over  64%  of  its  residents  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  five  or  more  years.     The  area's  median  family 
income  is  low  ($6,319-$6,659),  and  about  37%  of  the  families  in 
the  area  have  incomes  under  $5,000. 

Andrew  Square 

Andrew  Square  is  situated  north  and  west  of  Columbus  Park 
and  is  bounded  by  Dorchester  Avenue,  Old  Colony  Avenue 
and  William  Devine  Way.     It  has  a  small  commercial  center, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  stores  which  serve  the  local  neighbor- 
hood and  stores  which  serve  and  supply  other  businesses  and 
industries.     Over  the  years,  the  closing  of  the  John  Andrew 
School,  St.  Paul's  Religious  Book  Store,  the  razing  of  a 
building  which  housed  a  restaui*ant  and  upholstery  business 
and  the  recent  closing  of  a  gas  station  have  had  a  noticeable 
visual  and  economic  effect  on  this  center.     An  MBTA  transit 
station  is  also  located  in  this  center. 

The  dominant  housing  t3rpe  is  the  frame  triple- decker,  com- 
plemented by  some  single-  and  two-family  houses.     The  majority 
of  the  area's  housing  stock  is  in  fair  condition,  with  some 
structures  in  poor  condition  and  others  in  good  condition. 
Recently,   several  fires,  all  of  suspicious  origin,  have  caused 
great  concern  for  homeowners  in  this  area.     An  estimated  484 
units  (over  half  of  the  neighborhood's  total)  required  fix- up 
costing  over  $1,000  in  1973.     Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
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